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PERSONAL: RECOLLECTIONS @F TENNYSON—I 


THAT. greatest of modern educationists, Miss Charlotte Mason, 
had a firm belief, built up on many years of close observation 
and personal contact with all classes of children from infancy 
upwards, that you could hardly begin too early with putting a 
child in the way of observing and using its brains. 

Wordsworth returns, in his autobiographical poem The Prelude, 
the most grateful thanks to his mother for letting him, to a 
considerable extent, go his own way before he was out of the 
nursery. I can never cease thanking both my parents for treating 
me in like manner as a person, and one who, unaided, could take 
an interest in what went on around him. Thus it came to pass 
quite naturally that when Alfred Tennyson in December 1850 
stayed in our house, the vicarage, at Shiplake, half a year after 
his marriage, I trotted down the kitchen garden walk one morning 
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between the finish of our nursery breakfast and the beginning of 
that downstairs, and asked questions of him, and, most gratifying 
to the childish mind, was talked to as if I was a companion and 
not a little ignorant child. He picked the leaves of the sage, 
rubbed his teeth with them, and said: ‘ That is the best thing in 
the world to take away the stain of tobacco,’ for he was a great 
smoker, and I was turned out of my little bedroom when he 
visited us so that he might have a place to write and smoke in 
at pleasure, for my mother would not allow him to smoke in her 
best bedroom. Many years later he told me how he began to 
smoke. ‘ Jackson, the saddler at Louth, once gave me one of 
his strong cigars when I was a boy of twelve, and I smoked it all 
and flung the stump into a horse-pond, and was none the worse 
for it, so I was bound to be a smoker.’ 

It was in the previous year that I first made acquaintance, 
at Shiplake, with Emily Sellwood, my mother’s cousin, for my 
mother had been an orphan brought up for a time with the three 
little Sellwood girls, her cousins, exactly as one of themselves, so 
that Emily, though not a Quaker, used to sign herself ‘ thy loving 
sister.’ 

On June 13, 1850, just twenty years after their first meeting 
in the Fairy Wood at Somersby, Emily and Alfred were married 
by my father, assisted by the Rev. Greville Phillimore. Few 
people were present, and the relatives walked over from the 
vicarage, which was only ssepayated from, the churchyard by a 
lane. They were ,the* bride's father’ ang “Fer ‘brother-in-law, Mr. 
C. Weld, and ttip, bridégroom’s sister Cectliayaig . her husband, 
Professor Lushingfon, ahd fay. Tnother,, and, as ’ btigesmaids, my 
eldest sister, Mary, and our ‘frst idtisin Jennié Elmhirst. I 
followed them as 2.4180, 2 bit of syringa ‘in uty: buttonhole, and 
the nurse, carrying my: Syouhgts sigter Masgdact? ‘brought up the 
rear. That sweet- smelling Bittoplegleis 1 the one thing I remember 
of this notable function. To-day the bridesmaid cousin and I 
are the sole survivors of those present in the church that day. 

In February of the next year Alfred was again at Shiplake, 
and as I entered the room where he and my father were sitting 
he greeted me with— 


And oh! far worse than all beside, 
He whipped his Mary till she cried. 


‘What is that?’ I said. ‘You'll know to-morrow.’ This 
puzzled me, for I had forgotten that to-morrow was my birthday. 
But my father and the poet had been into Reading and bought 
me for a birthday present that delightful book The English 
Struwelpeter, for, in spite of its abominable name, what a never- 
failing fount of pleasure it has been, and, indeed, still is, to me, 
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and no doubt to hundreds of others! At that time I think it 
gave Tennyson as much pleasure as it did me. 

This is the same with Ed. Lear’s Nonsense Book and 
R. L. Stevenson’s Verses for Children. They are an amuse- 
ment alike to child and parent, but verses written down to 
what the writer considers to be a child’s level are of little value 
to any age. 

I have some very characteristic letters of Mary Tennyson, 
a very handsome woman and the most remarkable of Alfred’s 
sisters. 

We have heard of a lady who, like her, was, or affected to be, 
a misanthropist, and whom a friend described as ‘ not a misogynist, 
my dear, but, I suppose, an anthropogynist.’ Mary affected to 
be such a one, and, after leaving Lincolnshire, wrote to her friend 
and neighbour at Somersby Rectory: ‘O my beloved darling, 
what creatures men are! My brothers are the exception to this 
general rule,’ and in a subsequent letter to the same lady: 
“Since I have had some talk with Mrs. Henry ’ (also a Somersby 
neighbour) ‘ I find it is her opinion, from experience, that all men, 
with very few exceptions, are given to very shifty ways, not half 
so good and upright as women.’ 

At the time of his wedding, over which he had given a great 
deal of trouble to my mother by his inability to make up his mind, 
so that the marriage licence was dated May 15, though the wedding 
did not take place till June 13, she had endless trouble to get 
not only the cake and the bride’s wedding dress ready, but also 
his own essential wedding garments. 

This fact is disclosed in his brief note to my mother: ‘ Dear 
Kate,—It is settled for the 13th, so the shirts may be gone on 
with.’ His sister Mary at the same time writes: ‘ Alfred maintains 
silence about his engagement, which I think is not fair towards 
his family, especially as the Rawnsleys know it.’ Indeed, her 
despondency is quite amusing: ‘Poor thing, I daresay he is 
miserable enough at times, thinking of what he is about to do’ ; 
and her announcement to her friends reads like the news of a 
funeral: ‘ Well, all is over. Alfred was married to Emily Sell- 
wood last Friday—Friday, and raining, about which I feel very 
superstitious. . . . I hope they will be happy, but I feel very 
doubtful about it.’ But finding that it was not on a Friday and 
not raining, her spirits rise, and she ‘ has no doubt of her making 
him a good wife, as she is very fond of him,’ as, indeed, they all 
were. Frederick lived abroad and married in Italy, and the 
mother and sisters looked to Charles, and still more to Alfred, for 
everything. Mary says: ‘If ever there was a sweet, delightful 
character, it is that dear Charlie’; and in another letter: ‘ Alfred 
is universally beloved. We look upon him as the stay of the 
B2 
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family. It is to him we go when there is anything to be done.’ 
And his wedding did not alter this. 

They both wrote grateful letters on the day after the wedding, 
Emily thanking for ‘kindnesses innumerable,’ while Alfred’s 
whole letter was just— 

My pvEAR KatTEe,—You managed it all very well yesterday. Many 
thanks. 


Ever yours, 
A. T. 


Dubbie’s fees must be come at as he best can manage. The clerk and 
the shirts are owing. 


On his revisiting Shiplake in December he added two stanzas 
to the four which he wrote on the wedding day, and which are in 
the Memoir. After the end of stanza 2, ‘ You have given me such 
a wife,’ he continues thus : 

Have I found in one so near 
Aught but sweetness aye prevailing ? 
Or through more than half a year 


Half the fraction of a failing ? 
Therefore bless you, Drummond dear. 


Good she is and pure and just, 
Being conquered by her sweetness 
I shall come, through her, I trust, 
Into fuller-orbed completeness, 
Though but made of erring dust. 


My father had the invaluable habit of reading to us children 
in the evenings both prose and poetry ; and thus we heard most 
of Dickens, and also the beautiful songs of The Princess before 
they were published, and the Ode on the Death of the Great Duke. 
which Tennyson himself read to us at Shiplake. Matthew 
Arnold’s Merman Tennyson also read to us aloud at Shiplake, and 
I heard him say as he finished it : ‘I should like to have written 
that.’ 

The sound of a line of poetry (for poetry, to be fully understood, 
should be read aloud) was very much to him; and he certainly 
was unmatched in his use of vowels and in the melody of his verse. 
In speaking of Browning, he once said to me: ‘ I don’t think that 
poetry should be all thought : there should be some melody’ ; and 
he carried his objection to a jingle so far that when, after publishing 
his first four Idylls of the King, he learnt that ‘ Enid ’ was properly 
pronounced ‘ Ennid,’ he changed his line beginning ‘ Had wedded 
Enid ’ to ‘Had married Enid’ ; the jingle of ‘ wedded Ennid’ was 
to his ear quite impossible. He instanced to me as fine-sounding 
lines and some of his best (and he made them all the finer by his 
magnificent way of rolling them out) the lines about the burial 
of Elaine : 
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The maiden buried, not as one unknown 
Nor meanly, but with gorgeous obsequies 
And mass and rolling music like a queen. 


Many years later, walking with my wife over the heather on 
Blackdown, just outside Aldworth, he sat down on the edge of a 
deep cart track and recited in his magnificent voice : 


Go fetch to me a pint o’ wine, 
And fill it in a silver tassie, 

That I may drink before I go 
A service to my bonnie lassie. 


The trumpets sound, the banners fly, 
The glittering spears are rankéd ready, 
The shouts o’ war are heard afar, 

The battle closes thick and bloody. 


He repeated the last two lines, rolling them out with delighted 
admiration, and said: ‘I would have given anything to have 
written that.’ A line that he thought one of his best was— 


The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm. 


The richness of the bird’s note is expressed by the ‘ u’ sound in two 
consecutive words, and the ‘el’ in two other words gives a liquid 
tone which makes the line perfect. ‘ And yet,’ he said, ‘ nine-tenths 
of the English readers would have been just as well pleased if 
I had written : 


The merry blackbird sang among the trees. 


Besides the well-known ‘ moan of doves in immemorial elms and 
murmuring of innumerable bees,’ another of his best lines he 
thought to be that which describes the sound of the bells in the 
poem Far, Far Away: 


The mellow lin-lan-lone of evening bells. 


He told my sister that the most beautiful and touching lines 
he knew were in the anonymous poem Forsaken : 


O waly waly up the bank, 

And waly waly down the brae, 
And waly waly yon burn-side, 
Where I and my love wont to gae ! 


ending with— 


And O! if my young babe were born 
And set upon the nurse’s knee, 

And I myself were dead and gone, 
And the green grass growing over me ! 


But to return to Elaine. Elaine’s brother could not conceal 
his admiration for what he called ‘the great Lancelot,’ but 
Lancelot answers him : 
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Me you call great : mine is the firmer seat, 
The truer lance : but there is many a youth 
Now present who will come to all I am 

And overcome it; and in me there dwells 
No greatness, save it be some far-off touch 
Of greatness to know well I am not great : 
There is the man—— 


pointing to the king. About this passage Tennyson once said to 
me: ‘ When I wrote that I was thinking of myself and Words- 
worth.’ Did ever one poet pay a finer compliment to another ? 
I might add that Wordsworth said of Tennyson: ‘I have been 
trying all my life to write a poem like his Dora, but in vain.’ It 
is pleasant to hear words of genuine praise from one real poet of 
another, and Tennyson spoke from his heart when he said : ‘ Read 
the exquisite songs of Burns, each perfect as a berry and radiant 
as a dewdrop. There never was an immortal poet if he be not 
one’ ; while of Keats he said to me: ‘ If Keats had lived he would 
have been the first of us all.’ 

The dewy radiance of Burns’ songs recalls to me my first visit 
to Aldworth, when I saw him walking about the room looking at 
an etui case of his wife’s which he held in his hand, in which was 
set a piece of the stone called avanturine, brown with innumerable 
gold sparkles in it. ‘ Look at it,’ he said; ‘ see the stars in it, 
worlds within worlds!’ He was clearly bent on making a simile 
from it for the poem he then had in hand, Gareth and Lynette. 
It was the passage where the daughters of the Dawn approach 
to arm ‘the morning star’ for combat. He had the first line in 
three different ways : 


Shone gem or jewel on their dewy hair 


There glanced 
Or dew or jewel from their golden hair 


Or gem or jewel sparkled in their hair 
the second line in each case being— 
Like stars within the stone avanturine. 


But when the poem came out it was different from and, I venture 
to think, better than all these, and read thus : 


And the hair 
All over glanced with dewdrop or with gem 
Like sparkles in the stone avanturine. 


We were speaking, as we paced the lawn at Aldworth, of the 
magnificent sound of some of Homer’s lines, but he said that the 
grandeur of the lines in Homer was due to the Greek words being 
spoken by the Northern tongue. ‘ The Greeks,’ he said, ‘ never 
polufioisboied ; they polufleesbeed.’ His own translation of 
Homer, of which he did so little, is so far superior to any other 
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that I asked him when we were on this subject of Homer if he 
had never thought of doing much more. He said: ‘ To translate 
Homer would be the work of a lifetime; and when done the 
benefit of it rests with the translator.’ The lines I was thinking 
of as even better than the original were those from the Iliad, viii. 
2: 

As when in heaven the stars about the moon 

Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 

And every height comes out, and jutting peak 

And valley, and the immeasurable heavens, 

Break open to their highest. 
This my friend Mr. Arthur Sidgwick called ‘ truly an incompar- 
able rendering.’ 

All his classic poems show Tennyson at his best. Ulysses 
has in it an element of autobiography referring to his turning 
to work as a remedy for the desolation into which his grief at 
the death of Arthur Hallam had plunged him ; and how fine are 
(Enone and Demeter, and best of all Tithonus, with the pathos 
of the boon granted by love at love’s request turning out a 
curse, and finally Lucretius, speaking of which, and especially 
of the passage about the abode of the gods, 

Where never creeps a cloud or moves a wind 

Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
I said: ‘ Of course that is Homer,’ and the poet said: ‘ Yes, but 
I improved on Homer, because I knew that snow crystallises in 
stars.’ 

I was still a small boy when Tennyson sent to my grandfather 
his Charge of the Light Brigade: I have it just as he sent it, a 
cutting from p. 780 of the Examiner of 1854. After the first 
twenty lines as they now stand was a break, and then came four 
which are now omitted : 

Into the valley of death 

Rode the six hundred, 

For up came an order which 

Someone had blundered. 
The rest is as we have it now, except that ‘‘‘ Charge for the 
guns!’’ he said,’ was at first ‘‘‘ Take the guns,’’ Nolan said,’ and 
‘Flashed as they turned in air’ was well substituted finally for 
‘ Flashed all at once in air.’ 

But even in this early original after the line ‘ Plunged in the 
battery smoke’ four lines of the Examiner cutting had been 


\v 


€ blacked out, and eight new ones written in by Emily Tennyson, 
€ six of which are still retained, ending with— 

8 Then they rode back, but not, 

24 Not the six hundred.? 

of 


1 ¢Hundred’ in Lincolnshire is pronounced ‘ hunderd.’ 
2 Only 195 out of 607. 
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The metre is very happy, but not a common one, and I once 
asked Tennyson if he had taken it from Drayton’s Agincourt. 
He said: ‘ No, when I wrote it I had not seen Drayton’s poem, 
but The Times account had ‘‘ Someone had blundered,”’ and the 
line kept running in my head, and I kept saying it over and over 
till it shaped itself into the burden of the poem,’ where it was 
repeated at least twice. Knowing that, it is hard to understand 
how he allowed himself to be persuaded to omit the expression 
from the poem altogether when it first came out in book form 
in the Maud volume; but Ruskin, remonstrating and telling 
him that it was the key to the whole thing, got him to put it back. 

Another instance of his getting wrong advice, though he did 
not this time take it, he told me about when we were talking 
of his Lincolnshire dialect poems. He said that, as it was twenty- 
seven years since he had left Lincolnshire, he felt that he had 
probably got some mistakes in his first Northern Farmer, so he 
sent the MS. to a friend who lived near Brigg, and he altered it 
all into the dialect spoken in that northern part of the county. 
He felt sure that was not the dialect of East or Mid-Lincolnshire, 
and sent it to my father, who put it all back as he had written it. 
After that the dialect poems were always sent to one of our family 
before they were given to the public, but the first Northern Farmer 
has still in it several traces of the wrong dialect in the use of ‘ 0,’ 
as in ‘ hoight ’ and ‘ squoire’ and ‘ doy,’ in place of ‘a,’ which 
the poet himself explains in his note to the Northern Cobbler to be 
the proper vowel sound. He loved Lincolnshire, and the sight 
of a Lincolnshire face was always a delight tohim. Knowing this, 
I once asked: ‘ Why did you call it the Northern instead of the 
Lincolnshire Farmer ?’ and he said: ‘ You see, I was modest: I 
had been so long out of the county that I did not feel sure my 
memory would serve me’; but really he was right all through. 
How careful he was to be perfectly accurate may be shown by the 
following: Once at Farringford he asked me how they pro- 
nounced ‘turnips’ about Spilsby ; he had been told ‘ turmuts.’ 

I said, ‘ No, “‘tonnops’”’’; and some months later, going to see 
him again at Farringford, when I had forgotten all about the 
“tonnops,’ his first words to me were ‘ You were right about 
that word.’ He also said: ‘I think you are right, too, about 
“ great,”’ not “ graat,”’ for I see it is sometimes spelt “ greet.” ’ 
This is an instance of his perfect accuracy, for to many the distinc- 
tion between ‘ gredit’ and ‘ gradt’ is hardly perceptible. His 
poems were always printed and kept by him for some time before 
he published them, and many a new unpublished poem has he read 
to me, as to others, under the strictest promise of secrecy, in his 
study, upstairs, or in the garden, both at Farringford and Ald- 
worth. Those were indeed delightful readings. Owd Roa, one 
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of his last dialect poems, he read to my wife and myself, and 
subsequently he made me read it aloud to him, and encouraged 
me to make suggestions on certain words, all of which when it 
came out I saw he had adopted. The line he made most of, 
speaking it with a kind of awe in his voice, is in the Globe 
Edition printed in italics : 

But ’e coom’d thruf the fire wi my bairn i’ ’is mouth to the winder there. 


He liked particularly to find that the hearer appreciated the 
humour of a line, and he looked up for it. His eye fairly twinkled 
as he read the lines— 


When ’e cooms to be dead 
I thinks as I’d like fur to hev soom sort of a sarvice read, 


and mouthed out with splendid emphasis : 


If I bean’t nodwadays—not now-a-daays—good for nowt, 
Yet I bedn’t such a nowt of all nowts as ‘ull hallus do as ’es bid. 


I once read The Spinster’s Sweet-arts at a penny reading at 
Freshwater in the proper Lincolnshire dialect, and next morning 
the poet greeted me with ‘ You gave me a bad night.’ ‘How?’ 
I said. ‘ Two of the maids sleep over my room, and they were 
laughing half the night over The Spinster’s Sweet-arts.’ I saw 
by his humorous smile that I was easily forgiven. The story 
itself is full of humour, and was, he told me, entirely spun out 
of his own brain, ‘ though the critics say I have no imagination.’ 
His son had suggested, when he was seeking a subject for a new 
Lincolnshire poem, that he should make an old woman talking 
to her cats. 

She names her cats after her four suitors, and talks to them 
sometimes as cats and sometimes as if they were the men them- 
selves, mixing them up in the same sentence, or even in the same 
line, for instance— 


Nady, let ma strodk tha down till I madkes tha es smooth es silk, 
But if I ’ed married tha, Robby, thou’d not ’a’ bean worth thy milk ; 
Thou’d niver ’a’ cotch’d ony mice, but ’a’ left me the work to do, 
And ’a’ taden to the bottle beside, so as all that I ’ears be true; 


and again— 


Hed I married the Tommies—O Lord, 

To love an’ obaay the Tommies! I couldn’t ’a’ stuck by my word, 
An’ no’an o’ my four sweet-arts ’ud ’a’ let me ’a’ hed my oan waay, 
So I likes ’em best wi’ tadils when they ’even’t a word to saay. 


WILLINGHAM FRANKLIN RAWNSLEY. 


(To be continued.) 
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PROGRESS 


PROGRESS is one of those comfortable sounds which are beloved 
of after-dinner speakers, and which lull the minds of those 
who hear them by the soothing vagueness of their connotation. 
Somehow and somewhither we are progressing. Few, except 
the professional pessimists, would be so bold as to deny this 
statement. Let us examine the meaning of this familiar word 
and the extent and direction of our progress. 

The word is, of course, derived from the Latin progredior, and 
means a going forward, an advance. We are supposed to have 
made progress since the time of the Flood, since the time of Julius 
Cesar, since the beginning of the last century. The goal towards 
which this progress is being made is not always precisely defined, 
but it is generally understood to be a greater perfection of some 
kind than has previously been attained. Progress, therefore, 
implies the gradual approach to some ideal, not expressly stated, 
but supposed to be good and worthy of attainment. 

Another form in which this theory is sometimes stated is that 
we are evolving. By some more or less mechanical process the 
human race is, century by century, supposed to become more 
perfect, and just as the man is held by some to have ‘ descended ’ 
from the ape, so will the superman be brought forth by the man. 
This theory, as generally stated, is quite untenable. In the first 
place, there is no historical evidence that mankind to-day differs 
very much in essentials from mankind six thousand years ago. 
Great men have arisen and overtopped their fellows in various 
fields of genius, but collective humanity still follows primitive 
pursuits such as war-making and gain-getting. 

' Secondly, this theory, pushed to its logical conclusion, would 
imply determinism. In a humanity which evolved to perfection 
by purely mechanical processes there would be no place for free- 
will: man could not choose but become superman; whereas 
it is painfully obvious that in many cases he is free to become, and 
does become, infra-man. 

Moreover, the analogy from Nature is not a true one. The 
evolution of Nature is finished and perfect. Since the beginning 
of history only minor changes have occurred in the species, and 
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these mainly artificial, that is due to the activities of man. The 
horse and sheep of to-day are in all essentials the horse and sheep 
of earliest Babylon. If Nature were still evolving there would be, 
in a period of eight thousand years, at least some indications of 
changes in the species. But there are none. 

Finally, there is too great a gap between the highest animal and 
the lowest human being to assume that the one could ever have 
produced the other. Man has various principles which the animal 
has not, principles, such as reason, which enable him to control the 
animal kingdom ; therefore to assume that the lower could have 
produced the higher, the lesser the greater, is unphilosophical. 
Evolution, as generally taught, is but half a truth ; and when its 
principle is applied to human progress it becomes a dangerous 
delusion. 

It will be useful to consider the various human activities one 
by one and to compare the degree of our present-day attainment in 
them with that of the past. By so doing we shall be able in some 
measure to ascertain the amount of real progress which has been 
made. 

To examine first of all the province of religion. It could 
hardly be maintained that we are as yet living in a great religious 
epoch. The war, as was natural, produced a certain amount of 
religious revival, but at present religion is not a vital and univer- 
sally accepted part of national life. Any great religion which is 
truly loved and entered into by its devotees infallibly produces 
visible results. Its beauty will be expressed in the creations of 
those who are inspired by it ; it will bring into being a great art, 
a great poetry, a great architecture. Where are the signs of any 
such in the world to-day ? There are many epochs in the history 
of the world in which religion has entered far more deeply into the 
lives of men than is now the case. We have only to look back to 
the priest-kings of Egypt to find a people whose religion was the 
most important thing in their national life. Their beautiful 
rituals, their architecture, their sculpture, all these sprang inevit- 
ably from the concentration of their minds upon God. 

In Greece, too, men worshipped with their whole nature. 
Phidias wrought his masterpieces not upon the Government 
buildings of Athens, but upon her temples. Greek tragedy itself 
had a religious origin, and the gods were real and near to men. 
Our own country under the Druids was probably more religious 
than now, while in the Dark Ages those who built the great cathe- 
drals, though few in number, were at any rate on fire with zeal. 
Whatever the cause, we cannot be said to have progressed in 
religion. 

Religious progress must be in one direction towards a more 
exalted idea of God and in another towards a practical application 
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of the principles of religion to life. In both directions we have 
lagged far behind the ancients. The elaborate theogonies of 
Egypt and Greece were glorifications, not diminutions, of the idea 
of God. They were not polytheistic systems, as is generally 
thought, for in both religions there is the one central Deity who is 
God of all the gods—in Egypt, Amen ; in Greece, ro év, the One. 
The various deities are aspects of the one Supreme ; they enlarge 
man’s conceptions of Him and bring His attributes within reach of 
the human mind. By the uneducated and unthinking they may 
have been worshipped as separate divinities, but to the initiated 
all the gods were God. 

As for applying the principles of religion to life, the existence 
of movements in favour of Disestablishment is evidence enough 
that religious and political activities are no longer considered 
compatible. 

To turn next to the domain of philosophy. Not even the most 
ardent modernist could maintain that we have progressed philoso- 
phically since the time of Plato. We have, in fact, gone back so 
far since his time that now we cannot even understand him 
properly. Except for those who have been Platonists or followers 
of Platonists, it might be said that philosophers have progressively 
deteriorated since his day. 

The true aim of philosophy is to explain existence, to give the 
reasons for all things and to relate the conclusions of science to 
the first principles underlying them. Religion, philosophy and 
science must go hand in hand, for each presents the same truth in 
a different way. Religion gives a practical rule of life in con- 
formity with the order of the universe, science describes the 
actual processes of the workings of that order, while philosophy 
sets forth the abstract principles which underlie the order itself. 

When, in any age, there is disagreement and strife between the 
devotees of each, it is a sure sign that the presentation of one or 
all of them is defective. 

Modern philosophy has lost touch with religion, and in its 
dallyings with science has forgotten its own first principles. One 
has only to glance cursorily at the philosophic errors of the last 
hundred years or so to realise how far it has descended from the 
heights upon which Plato lived. Many of its conclusions are so 
patently false that it is difficult to understand how any sane 
human being could seriously maintain them. 

Consider, for instance, Descartes, who doubted the existence 
of everything except his own mind, or the Occasionalists, who held 
that there is really no interaction between body and soul, only the 
appearance of it. Consider Locke, who believed that there are 
no innate ideas, in spite of the fact that Plato had proved long 
ago in the ‘ Meno’ that there are, or Berkeley, who thought that 
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the very being of things perceived lies in their being perceived. 
Then there is Hume, who could think of nothing which was 
entitled, as existing on its own account, to be called substance, 
except human perception. Last come Schopenhauer, with his 
view that existence is essentially evil and that the object of life is 
to shake off the tyranny of the will to live, and Nietzsche, whose 
so-called superman is nothing more than a super-animal. 

Any of these might be taken as examples of the power of the 
human mind to confuse the presentation of truth and to lose itself 
in materialism. Though each system contains some grain of 
truth, they are, as philosophies, partitive and unsatisfying, so much 
so that the effect of their promulgation has been to hold mankind 
back more effectually than religious dogmatism. To compare 
these purblind thinkers with the master-minds of Greece is to 
realise how far we have receded from the summits which were 
once attained. 

It is materialistic philosophy which is largely responsible for 
the present chaotic state of the world. The systems of govern- 
ment, of commerce, and of education under which we now suffer 
are but the natural result of the thought of the last century. 
Religious fanatics may torture the body, but blind philosophy can, 
and does, distort the mind. 

Education is the department which next must be examined 
in our search for progress. It is true that at the present day the 
proportion of the inhabitants of the world who undergo a process 
of so-called education is larger than has been the case previously. 
How much good this education will ultimately do them is another 
matter. The original true meaning of the word ‘ education’ is a 
leading out, a process of bringing into actuality something which 
is already latent in the individual to be educated. This principle 
of eduction is one which we have almost forgotten, for the aim 
of most education is not to lead out, but to press in, to ‘ cram,’ as 
we aptly termit. The surface mind is filled to its utmost capacity 
with a collection of often valueless facts, thus making it increas- 
ingly difficult for the powers of the inner mind to be actualised. 
The products of modern education are hurled forth into the world 
of affairs, uncertain as to their true place in life or as to the means 
whereby they may discover it, with a confusion of warring 
theories concerning every conceivable aspect of life ringing in 
their ears, but with no method of finding out for themselves the 
truth of any. 

They may know the principal exports of the English cities or 
the number of tons of tea produced annually in Ceylon, but as for 
dealing with actual life they are less well equipped than the 
Greek shepherd who had learnt all he knew from his parents and 
the hills among which he lived. He, at any rate, was able to take 
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his place in the general scheme without failing in his duty, whereas 
the products of modern education are not. 

Let us examine now the art of healing, taking this in its widest 
sense and including in it those sociological institutions which aim 
at the healing of nations as well as the activities of the regular 
medical profession. Great strides, it will be said, have been made 
in this direction at any rate. Let us consider them. Our medical 
schools are certainly more conscientious and sanitary than they 
were fifty years ago; but there are still many diseases which 
defeat all their skill. If a mechanical civilisation has brought an 
advance in clinical methods, it has also produced a multitude of 
new diseases. Though it may not be generally accepted, it is 
nevertheless true that the healers of to-day have still much to 
learn from their predecessors in Greece and Egypt. Nor is it 
likely that the art of medicine will fundamentally improve so long 
as its professors persist in considering the physical body as the 
most important, if not the only, principle of man. The physical 
body in itself is the part of man which is least real ; it is the pre- 
cipitation and result of all his other natures. Therefore the 
attempt to heal it and preserve it in health without first ascer- 
taining the state of health of other principles, or even making any 
inquiry into the nature oi these, is foredoomed to failure. So 
long as doctors prescribe only for the objective and physical 
without taking into consideration the workings of the subjective 
and spiritual part of man, so long will their cures be mere allevia- 
tions, having no permanent effect. 

The same principle may be applied to sociological healing. 
There are many movements in the world which aim at the righting 
of some particular wrong. All these do a certain amount of good, 
just as the physic of the doctor produces a temporary improve- 
ment ; but since they do not ascertain the true cause of the evil 
which they are fighting, they cannot permanently eradicate it, 
with the result that, although an improvement may be effected 
in the particular instance, the evil is almost certain to reappear in 
a new form. In this, as in most other departments of human 
activity, the tendency of the last hundred years has been to con- 
centrate mainly on the outer without due consideration of the 
inner. If the objective and outer is real, the subjective and inner, 
which produces it, must necessarily be more real, and therefore 
until both aspects of any organism, whether an individual man or 
a nation, are taken into account, no lasting and permanent cure 
can be effected. 

The expressive arts must next be dealt with, those of music, 
painting and poetry. It will be necessary, in order to form a fair 
judgment, to put aside for the moment all other considerations 
except that of beauty. A poem may be religious or philosophical, 
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but in endeavouring to ascertain the progress made in the poetic 
art as such we must for the time leave these aspects out of account 
and consider it solely from the standpoint of the art of poetry. 
This is not merely to judge it from the point of view of technique, 
for although technique enters largely into the art of expression, it is 
not the final criterion. This is something difficult to describe, 
but something which involves the power of any work of art to 
move the soul through the emotions, a result that technique 
in itself could never be certain to effect. It is that quality 
of harmony and rhythm which unlocks the heart and uplifts the 
desires. 

Are then the poets, artists, and musicians of to-day more 
sublime and uplifting than those of ancient times? Have we 
surpassed Homer and Virgil ? Can we compete even with Horace 


on his own ground ? 
Truditur dies die 
Nove que pergunt interire lune. 


Have our expressive arts progressed beyond this? Does our 
music surpass that of Palestrina or our sculpture eclipse that of 
the unknown carvers of ancient Egypt ? 

And so we arrive at the last and greatest stronghold of modern 
progress, the domain of scientific discovery and applied invention, 
Here, at any rate, it will be said, we have nothing to fear from the 


ancients. Reflect upon our bridges, our railways, our transport, 
our chemical foods, our artificial rubber, our motor-cars, our 
underground tunnels, our aeroplanes, which it is hoped will shortly 
be able to carry bombs of many tons weight ; observe our guns 
whose range is thirty miles, our battleships and submarines ; 
remark our factories, where the possibilities of error and also of 
interest on the part of the individual are all but eliminated by 
machinery. When aeroplanes attain a speed of two hundred 
miles an hour, when bombs can be made to lay waste a whole 
countryside, surely the conquest of Nature is all but effected. 

What, when all is said, are all these things but toys, playthings, 
good or bad, according to the use which is made of them. The 
discovery of new ways of utilising the resources of Nature is admir- 
able as far as it goes, but in itself it is of trivial importance com- 
pared with the manner in which such knowledge is applied. It 
is the ultimate purpose of the universe and of man that is of the 
only real moment, and in so far as scientific discoveries do not 
help to unfold this, or in so far as they are applied in a manner 
which does not help to fulfil it, they are not progressive, but the 
reverse. 

A great material civilisation is just as likely to hinder as to 
help the true progress of man, for when it is not accompanied by 
progress in spiritual unfoldment it will assume a false importance ; 
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it will be valued for its own sake instead of as a means to an end, 
and inevitably degenerate into luxury and materialism. 

Moreover, with all our skill, we have not yet equalled in purely 
mechanical perfections the builders of the Pyramid. 

To quote from Marsham Adams’ House of the Hidden Places— 


What architect of the present day would undertake to erect a building, 
more than four hundred feet high, full of chambers of the most elaborate 
description, which should never need repair for five thousand years ? 
What other nation not only discovered the transcendental relation between 
radius and circumference—the foundation of all curvilinear measurement— 
but ‘utilised it as a principle of architectural construction ? What other 
building is oriented with such perfect accuracy that, if Mr. Flinders Petrie 
be correct, the minute displacement wrought in the course of ages represents 
(and consequently measures) the secular variation due to a recondite 
cosmical force ? 


The above considerations are put forward, not in any spirit of 
pessimism, but because at the present time so much is talked and 
written about progress that it is well to compare calmly and dis- 
passionately the past and the present, and decide after a full 
examination of the available facts how many of the changes which 
the last hundred years have brought are really worthy to be digni- 
fied by thisname. We are far too prone to patronise the ancients 
without any due cause, and this spirit of self-satisfaction, so freely 
indulged in to-day, is the most effectual bar to real progress that 
we could devise. 

We must conclude, therefore, in the light of the foregoing, that 
there is no department of human life in which the attainments of 
the present day have not been completely eclipsed in some period 
of the past. At first this might seem to imply that the world was 
going backward, but although we may not be equal in any one art 
or science to our predecessors, it could be maintained with some 
truth that the general level of awareness or of interest in life is 
higher to-day than it has often been in the past. This is not to 
say that we are necessarily any better in the absolute sense than 
were the Greeks or the Egyptians, but that, taking mankind in 
general, the educated and the uneducated, there is a greater degree 
of awakening, a more ardent inquiry into the cause of existence, 
and a more intense desire to take part intelligently in the general 
scheme. Mankind may be divided into two great classes, the 
awakened and the unawakened, and at the present day there are 
many indications that the former class is increasing. 

For any real progress to be made awakening is necessary, and 
thus we are brought to the question, What is progréss, and what 
sort of an awakening does it require ? 

The doctrine of evolution, as generally propounded, is, as has 
been said, inadequate to explain the progressive unfoldment of 
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natural species, for it implies that the lower forms produce the 
higher ones ; still less can it be applied satisfactorily to the ascent 
of man. In order that any thing or creature may be formed in 
matter there must be somewhere a type or pattern which the 
actual existing thing copies and expresses. No artist could pro- 
duce a picture by merely putting together paints, canvas and 
brushes ; he must first have in his mind the idea or pattern which 
he desires to express. The maker of a table must first have in his 
mind a subjective idea of what a table should be ; this is individual- 
ised into a mental image of a particular table and becomes in time 
the actual table formed by his hands. The usual explanations of 
the unfoldment of species—natural selection, heredity and environ- 
ment—are not sufficient to explain the phenomena of Nature. 
The conditions to which two individual sparrows are subjected 
are never precisely similar, and if there were no underlying forms 
and ideas to which all sparrows are moulded there would be no 
guarantee of continuity. Natural selection and the rest are 
efficient causes ; if they are regarded as being solely responsible 
no account is taken of a formal cause. That which is generally 
termed evolution is, therefore, the progressive unfoldment on the 
plane of the objective of the ideas and types which subsist on the 
plane of the subjective. When this process is looked at from 
below only results are visible ; hence a true conclusion as to its 
nature cannot be arrived at. 

This same unfoldment is going on in man, but with a difference. 
Animals cannot control their evolution ; they cannot hasten or 
retard it ; they must obey their instincts and conform to the great 
law of which they are a part. But man has the power consciously 
to retard or accelerate the process of his unfoldment, to hasten 
the expression of the ideas, ideals and types which are latent within 
him, or to turn his back to them and live merely in his sense nature. 
Thus to reason from the progressive evolution of more highly deve- 
loped types of animals to a corresponding inevitable progress on 
the part of humanity would be false, since the principle of free-will 
might at any time counteract or prevent this evolution. In a 
time like the present, when ideas of inevitable and mechanical 
progress are prevalent, this point is especially worth insisting upon. 
Systems of thought which make the ultimate perfection of man 
rest on purely evolutionary processes outside his own control 
definitely hold back the human race, for they make individual 
effort useless and imply that man is nothing more than the help- 
less plaything of forces exterior to himself. 

Man’s progress is in his own hands. He has latent within him 
the principles of all powers and perfections, but for these to be 
made actual necessitates a conscious effort on his part. The whole 
history of the race proves this. The progress of mankind is the 
Vor. XCVII—No. 575 c 
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progress of individuals, of the geniuses in religion, philosophy, 
science and art, who have won by their own efforts that conscious- 
ness of truth which has made the attainment of it more easy for 
all their fellows. It is by these great ones that mankind is 
uplifted and led nearer to its goal, not by any mechanical process 
of evolution. Having themselves awakened, having, as Plato 
says, enkindled within them the light of the Divine ideas, they 
help to enkindle that light in others, and by so doing lift up the 
whole world towards its ultimate perfection. This light is in all 
men, but not until they awake and turn from dreams and play- 
things can it become active and shine out in their lives. On the 
one hand there is the mass of mankind living a more or less animal 
life, concerned with looking after their personal comfort, with 
supporting themselves and adding to their possessions, or with 
increasing their reputation; on the other there are the great 
geniuses, who, having beheld the beauties of the ideal world 
which is the real, care no more for anything except to make the 
actual world its true reflection. 

Since, therefore, progress is the expression by individuals and 
by the race of the ideas or ideals already latent within, we are now 
better able to judge how far the present epoch, chaotic enough in 
its outward appearance at the moment, seems likely to lead to a 
better state of things. The ideals and perfections towards which 
mankind is moving are many, but they may be grouped under 
three main heads: those of the Good, the True and the Beautiful. 
Each human being pursues perpetually these three ideals, whether 
he is conscious of the fact or not. We all seek good, our own good 
at any rate, though that good may not be the good of others. 
So likewise with truth and beauty. No man seeks that which to 
him is false or ugly. So long as men seek partitive goodness, 
truth and beauty, there will be strife, division and suffering ; but 
when at length they set their eyes upon the ideal itself and realise 
that it is within their power to reach it, not in some far-distant 
time, in some remote heaven, but here upon earth and in ordinary 
human life, then will all these unrealities vanish. 

If all progress is the unfoldment of some perfection already 
latent within man, this process entails a progressive realisation of 
the nature of this perfection. 

This is a kind of awakening, a gradual lifting up of the object 
of pursuit from the material to the mental, from the mental to the 
spiritual, plane. The first effect of such an awakening is to 
produce chaos: the good which is at first pursued is not the good 
itself, but a partitive and personal good. And so the chaos of 
the world of to-day is not a cause for pessimism, but for rejoicing, 
for it is an infallible sign that the great awakening has begun. 
The throes of birth are upon the world, for the old order is changing. 
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The darkness which is around us is the darkness of the very 
early morning, and from it will be born a day more beautiful 
than any that has yet been. 

It is idle for the pessimist to moan of the wrath to come: 
Goodness, Truth and Beauty must inevitably prevail, for they 
are the foundations upon which both man and the universe are 
built. Some time and somewhere that ideal perfection of 
manhood which has existed in the world of the real from all 
eternity will blossom out in man. And it rests with himself 
whether the time be a long or short one. 

Even now there are many signs that a new age is beginning. 
There is abroad a spirit of questioning, of dissatisfaction with 
established systems and institutions, of determination to arrive 
at truth. The very existence of all kinds of new sects and teach- 
ings, almost all purporting to have a panacea for every ill, is but 
another evidence of this dissatisfaction with things as they are. 
Man is indeed awakening, and though the first hundred years or 
so may have the appearance of a reversion to savagery, this 
period of chaos is but the necessary breaking down which must 
precede any new structure. Once mankind in general begins to 
be puzzled about the causes of existence, to inquire into the 
purpose of life and the best means of fulfilling that purpose, the 
era of progress will have begun, for men will find the answer 
written large upon the face of the universe; they will behold it in 
the writings and in the lives of the great ones of the past. The 
light of truth has always been in the world, and those who have 
truly sought have found it there since the beginning of time. 
The first essential of progress is knowledge, for in order to lift 
himself up to his ideal man must know something of his own 
true nature and the nature of the universe and of God. In order 
to gain knowledge, man must desire truth, and when humanity 
in general is filled with this desire, truth will be made manifest 
upon earth, for it is written, ‘ Ask, and it shall be given unto you.’ 


G. H. BONNER. 
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A PLEA FOR THE INDIAN MUSLIM 


WE live in an age which prides itself upon its consideration for 
minority communities. The question of minorities is a burning 
one in India, where the administrator is confronted with a collec- 
tion of heterogeneous races and creeds. Among these latter, 
Hinduism predominates. The population of the British provinces 
was 247 millions at the last Census. (The total population, 
including that of Indian States, was found to be 319 millions.) 
Out of these 247 millions, 163 millions are Hindus and nearly 
60 millions are Muslims, while Buddhists, Sikhs, Parsis and 
others make up the remainder. Thus Hindus largely predominate, 
though the fact must not be overlooked that their numbers are 
swelled by the inclusion of a certain number of untouchables 
and animists. 

It is common to find Hindus and Muslims living peaceably 
side by side in the same village. But there is a deep-seated 
antagonism between the votaries of these two religions. The 
antagonism is often, at least to appearances, dormant. But it is 
ever there, smouldering and ready to break forth, when fanned 
by provocation, into red flames of riot and massacre. It is bred 
in the foundations of the two faiths. The rigidity of Islam views 
with horror the varied forms and versatility of Hinduism ; its 
monotheism recoils from a wide Pantheon where the worshipper 
may select the object of his adoration; its Puritanic strain 
condemns the use of images, and of Tantric ceremonies ; its 
congregational services are far removed from the more personal 
exercises of the Hindu and dictate a totally different style of 
religious architecture. The Muslim classes himself with the 
Christian as ‘a child of the Book.’ The Hindu ranges through 
nature, idealises the sensuous form, and weaves the strands of the 
material into a glowing fabric on the loom of imagination. 
His reverence for the cow is revolted by the sacrifices which 
characterise certain Muhammadan festivals. Even in death the 
faiths are divided. I have seen a Muslim grow sick with loathing 
at a distant sight of the funeral pyres on the Benares ghais. The 
antagonism is bred in history also. There are pride and fear on 
both sides; and pride and fear bring their inevitable conse- 
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quences. The Muslim looks back upon the conquest of Delhi 
by Muhammad Ghori, the domination exercised through three 
centuries by the so-called Pathan dynasties, and above all, the 
glories and the organising gifts of the Great Moghuls. The Hindu 
conjures up the vision of an ancient India, peacefully swayed by 
kings akin to gods, immune from famine and disease, unscourged 
by the foreign aggressor. He ponders on the early epics or on the 
ballads of the Rajputs with their tale of valour and tragedy. He 
erects Shivaji into a national hero and remembers the kingdoms 
which arose on the ruins of the Moghul Empire. The Muslim 
fears the preponderating influence and numbers of the Hindus and 
foresees the possible depression of his own community. The Hindu 
views with misgiving the continuance in his own land of the rem- 
nants of a conquering race and of a creed which, if no longer girt 
with the sword of intolerance, is alien to his own beliefs and claims 
too many votaries to be overlooked. There are yet other grounds 
of antagonism. A Government largely composed of foreigners, 
unbiassed towards either cause, attempts to compose the differ- 
ences and has not faltered in its task of welding the races of India 
into a single whole. The opponents of that Government call 
upon Hindu and Muslim to sink their differences and embrace 
before moving together upon the common foe. But success has 
not yet crowned the efforts on either side. The Moplah war and 
the riots at Multan are among the more recent of the deplorable 
incidents which show how wide is the breach. 

The element of fear is more pronounced upon the Muhammadan 
side. For the weakness of the Muslim community, as contrasted 
with the Hindu, is not merely numerical; the community is 
handicapped in other respects also. The Government has 
attempted, not without searching of its own heart and opposition 
from certain quarters, to safeguard the position of the Muslim 
community. It is easy to denounce such safeguards. A common 
objection is that differentiation tends to keep alive religious 
animosity and constitutes a policy of divide et impera. This is 
an argument which will appeal neither to the Muslim nor to the 
impartial administrator who has dealt at first hand with these 
difficulties. There are other arguments—mutually destructive 
perhaps, but suitable for use on different occasions and in varying 
contexts. It may be said that, if the importance of the minority 
is to be calculated by the counting of noses, the minority is large 
enough to take care of itself ; or that if brains and not noses are 
to form the criterion, then its influence is not deserving of special 
consideration. It may be argued that the community is par- 
ticularly loyal to the British connection, and that accordingly the 
conferment of privileges is merely an unfair device for strengthen- 
ing the hands of Government ; or that the Muslim owes allegiance 
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to other authorities, is imbued with pan-Islamic ideals, and has 
in recent years wavered from his traditional attitude towards the 
powers that be, and that therefore he has forfeited any claim to 
favours. 

These last points require some elaboration if a proper apprecia- 
tion of the situation is to be formed. It is true that the propor- 
tion of the Muhammadan population which resorts to places of 
education is as great as the corresponding proportion of all other 
sections of the population taken together. But if the figures for 
high school and collegiate education are examined, it is found 
that the proportion of Muslim pupils to the Muslim population 
is only half the proportion represented by pupils of other com- 
munities taken together. Moreover, even in elementary educa- 
tion, the position of the Muslims is less satisfactory than might 
appear on a hasty inspection of the figures. For large numbers of 
them are receiving instruction in ‘ private institutions,’ which 
follow no recognised curriculum, such as Koran schools and the 
like. The fact is that, in the case of the Muslim lad, the education 
of the mosque must precede that of the madrassa. Anyone who 
has been accustomed to move through Indian villages, or whose 
work has taken him into the bazaars of the cities, is made emphati- 
cally sensible of this fact. By the side of the sunlit street there 
stands a mosque. Either within it or under some shelter erected 
before it there squats a little crowd of children, their heads 
adorned with the turban or the éarboosh. A solemn-faced priest 
is instructing them in the Koran—that is to say, he is teaching 
the children to repeat by rote the verses which it is deemed that 
a Muslim must retain in his memory if he is to fight the battle of 
life safeguarded by the shield of faith. The verses are taught 
in the original Arabic; and the children do not know Arabic. 
Nor do the Muslim schoolboy’s troubles cease when, already older 
than his class-fellows of other creeds, he enters the regular school 
and commences his secular education. Sometimes he has to learn 
through the medium of a vernacular other than Urdu, and at the 
same time to study Urdu as a second language in order that he may 
qualify for Muslim society. Maybe he is constrained eventually 
to learn Arabic, possibly also Persian. Thus his energies may 
find themselves dissipated among a multiplicity of tongues at 
the very time when, if he is to make his mark, he should be 
concentrating them upon the initial difficulties of English. Nor is 
this all. Until comparatively recent years the conservative among 
the Muslims actually discouraged Western learning. I can 
remember how, in certain parts of India, more progressive minds 
had difficulty in persuading their co-religionists that the sending 
of their sons to an English school was not equivalent to sending 
them along the road to perdition. That prejudice is dead. But 
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it has left much leeway to be made up. As for the girls, while 
some of the Hindu races have never adopted the seclusion of 
women and others are emancipating themselves from it, the 
Muslim, with few exceptions, retains the purda-system which he 
introduced into India. Tradition is strong. Its maintenance 
cannot lightly be condemned. But it has its disadvantages as 
well as its virtues, 

It is largely due to these causes that the Muslim has not 
retained in India the position which his past achievements would 
appear to justify. He does not supply his due quota to the 
services, to the local bodies, to the councils, to the classes who 
count. He is surrounded by a nimble-witted population which is 
not hampered by similar trammels. He is often outstripped in 
the race of life. His numbers bulk large among the agriculturists, 
among the followers of the humbler handicrafts. He is less often 
found in the learned professions. 

There is also the question of politics. It was only natural, in 
view of his educational backwardness, that the Muslim should 
stand aloof from the current of political thought and that his 
voice should be heard but faintly or not at all. Then there arose 
a mighty man among the community, who saw the depressed 
state of his brethren and saw also visions of their uplifting. Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan preached two great doctrines—educational 
advancement and acquiescence in the existing order of govern- 
ment. He perceived that the Indian Muslim’s earthly salvation 
was bound up with the removal of the stigma of ignorance and 
with retention of the British connection. He founded the Anglo- 
Muhammadan College at Aligarh, which has now blossomed into 
a University. When the National Congress was established in 
1885 he dissuaded the Muslims from joining it. His doctrines 
were long revered. His community was launched on a slow but 
steady career of upward progress. 

So things continued, till there came a period of trials and 
divided aims. The Russo-Japanese war and other factors wrought 
strange changes in the East. Asia was swept by gusts of new 
emotion and awoke to racial and nationalistic consciousness. The 
Muhammadan was peculiarly susceptible to these forces. For, 
while he is the subject of the temporal power established in the 
land where he happens to reside, he is spiritually a citizen of a far 
vaster state and acknowledges the religious head of a great com- 
munity of nations. And that religious head was likewise the 
temporal sovereign of the one important Islamic power which 
still retained its independence. The new spirit which was flooding 
over the Orient influenced the Indian Muslim in two ways. On 
the one hand, he realised that he belonged not only to India 
but also to Islam, and that any aggression on the remaining 
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independent stronghold of Islam was an aggression also on him- 
self. On the other hand, he saw around him an increased political 
activity which threatened to check his all-too-slow progress and 
even to imperil the position to which he had already laboriously 
attained. Therefore it was that in 1906 the Muslims were moved 
to present an address to the Viceroy, in which they reiterated the 
policy of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, namely, the amelioration of 
their status under the egis of British rule, and emphasised their 
desire that there should be no departure from that excellent and 
time-honoured tradition, but at the same time had to express 
their fear that recent events had stirred up feelings, especially 
among the younger generation, which might in certain circum- 
stances and under certain contingencies easily pass beyond the 
control of temperate counsel and sober guidance. They asked 
for enhanced educational facilities, for a reasonable measure of 
communal representation through separate electorates, and for a 
just proportion of Government appointments. Therefore, too, 
it was that in the same year they deemed it necessary to found 
the Muslim League. This was a political organisation, corre- 
sponding in a manner to the National Congress—though with far 
different aims—and safeguarding Muhammadan interests. 

But the strain upon Muhammadan loyalty, brought about by 
events within, and still more by those outside India, was becoming 
almost intolerable. It was not the fault of the Indian Muslim 
that the Muhammadan peoples as a whole were convulsed 
by the Balkan wars. It was not his fault that the partition 
of Bengal was annulled. It was not his fault that Turkey 
entered the Great War on the side of the Central Powers. But 
these and other things had their effect upon him. The idea was 
engendered that the Christian nations of Europe were banded 
together for the destruction of Islam. Faith in ‘settled facts’ 
and British constancy was undermined. The Muslim found him- 
self arrayed against the spiritual head of Islam, who was also 
sovereign of a belligerent power. It is little wonder that the 
Muslim League swerved from the ‘ excellent and time-honoured 
tradition ’ of Sir Syed Ahmed, that prayers were offered in mosques 
for the success of the Khalifa’s arms, that mischievous agitators 
found a fruitful field, that the non-co-operation movement 
gathered strength from a so-called Khilafat agitation. 

The wonder rather is that the effect of all these happenings 
upon the mass of the Muslim population was one of stupefaction 
and horror rather than of anger and revolt; that the heart of 
the community remained steady ; that Muhammadan troops did 
signal service in various theatres of the war. 

The Muslims of India have passed through a time of sore trial. 
The majority remained steadfast in their traditional attitude. 
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But the retention of this attitude was often accompanied by 
genuine anguish of mind and searchings of the heart. Those who 
succumbed to the agitators suffered: in other ways. Some were 
persuaded to join the Hijrat movement and abandon a country 
whose ruling power was alleged to have made war upon the Holy 
places. Many of these found early graves far from their ancestral 
fields ; others returned to find those fields in the possession of 
persons who had urged them to the rash act and to whom, in their 
enthusiasm, they had sold their earthly belongings for ‘a song.’ 
The student class were adjured to desert the recognised institu- 
tions and to join short-lived ‘ national schools.’ Those who did 
so suffered a serious check in their careers. One can picture the 
shade of Sir Syed Ahmed weeping over these events. 

The crisis is over. Perhaps the disasters just rehearsed played 
their part in bringing it to a close. But the main cause is un- 
doubtedly the agreement arrived at in the Treaty of Lausanne. 
There have also been contributory causes, such as the attitude 
adopted by General Harrington at Constantinople, which have 
combined to dispel the unfavourable impression previously 
created by declarations of policy as regards Greek aims in 
Asia Minor or by the insidious suggestions of the ill-disposed. 
There is another cause. The action of the Angora Govern- 
ment towards the Khalifa has utterly changed the colour of 
the Khilafat movement. It has become purely religious and is 
no longer tinged by politics. The Indian Muslim has passed 
through a long reach of rocks and shoals and troubled waters. 
His vessel has weathered the dangers and is once more moving in a 
quieter and normal channel. 

What of the future ? For the moment the vessel is safe. But 
it has suffered a severe buffeting. Its timbers are strained ; its 
sails are torn. The mariner is somewhat disconcerted and un- 
nerved. Above all, he sees before him the commencement of a 
mighty expanse of untried waters, shrouded in the mists of 
uncertainty and fraught with he knows not what new dangers. 
For the method whereby India’s affairs had been administered 
has undergone transformation. The traditional Government, on 
which the Muslim had learned to lean, has surrendered a great 
portion of its powers. There are new councils, new electorates, 
new authorities. There is talk of democratic ideals. There are 
vague prognostications of the departure of the British power, 
of the passing of the bureaucratic machinery into the hands of 
Indian administrators, of the upspringing of an oligarchic, perhaps 
of a theocratic, form of government. All this is very bewildering ; 
and the Muslim is not in the best shape to withstand the impact 
of novel forces. How will the Muslim stand when the foreign 
and impartial element in the Government undergoes gradual 
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reduction, when the ascendancy of the majority among the 
population makes itself more and more felt, when the destinies 
of minorities come to be determined by powers possibly out of 
sympathy with his aspirations ? 

It is well that at this juncture the Muslim League, which had 
fallen into abeyance, has been resuscitated. From the account 
which has recently been made public in this country by Dr. 
Zia-uddin Ahmed, of the Aligarh Muslim University, it may be 
gathered that the League is now busied with the aims for which 
it was originally constituted. The Muslim is naturally actuated 
by two motives. As an Indian he desires to see progress made 
under the reforms in the direction of a larger measure of autonomy. 
As a member of a minority community he is anxious that his 
interests should be safeguarded, that new forms of government 
should not neglect the promises made to him by Lord Minto and 
Lord Morley, that the position which he has, not without struggles, 
attained should not be lost, and that he should not be thrust back 
into inferiority. The League has accordingly defined its attitude 
as follows. It declares that the Mussalmans of India are ready 
to co-operate with every section of the Indian community and 
with the British Government in any constitutional advance. 
But this readiness on their part is conditional on certain stipula- 
tions. Firstly, the means to be employed in this advance must 
not be revolutionary. The process must be one of evolution. 
Secondly, they will support no form of constitution which does 
not offer adequate safeguards of their interests. Among these 
safeguards they specify the inclusion in the legislatures and in all 
elected bodies of a fixed number of seats ear-marked for Muslims 
(with the proviso that a majority community should not be 
reduced to the position of a minority or an equal community) ; 
that the number so fixed should be adequate for effective repre- 
sentation ; that election to these seats should be by a separate 
electorate ; that the proportion of Muslims in all Services and 
departments should be fixed; that special facilities should be 
provided in education ; that religious liberty should be guaran- 
teed ; and that no resolution affecting the interests of any com- 
munity should be passed if three-quarters of the members of that 
community vote against it. 

There are those who will shake their heads over such a pro- 
gramme. They will allow (under protest) a certain amount of 
Muslim representation, but will hold up their hands in horror at 
the idea of special electorates. They will commend educational 
facilities, but will declare that appointment to the public Services 
must be contingent on educational advancement. They will 
point out that religious liberty is already guaranteed by legisla- 
tion, but that the subordination of general to communal interests 
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is undemocratic. An attitude such as this overlooks certain facts. 
Special representation without special electorates is apt to result 
in the selection of candidates altogether unacceptable to the com- 
munity concerned. Unless the Muslim has a reasonable voice in 
the administration, his educational needs are only too likely to 
be neglected. It is easy to wound a section of the population by 
measures which appear harmless or even beneficial, and which 
yet strike at the vitals of its very existence. Moreover, most of 
these things have, in one form or another, been promised to the 
Muhammadans, and, though in theory some of the claims may 
appear questionable, the administrator experienced in Indian 
affairs cannot deny their practical importance. 

The Muslim deserves well of India. Not all that he has 
brought to her is good. But his rule introduced into the country 
an ordered system of administration whose framework persisted 
through the succeeding days of confusion and from which the 
British raj has largely borrowed. He has been a staunch sup- 
porter of the British connection. If the present century has seen 
some deviation from his traditional policy, the causes of estrange- 
ment were acute, and the fact that the deviation was not greater 
is itself the best proof of his sanity and moderation. He fought 
for the Allied cause even against the Defender of his Faith. He 
has suffered grievous things ; but he has remained loyal at heart, 
and has now found a voice to proclaim his loyalty. And not only 
his loyalty. He proclaims also to his Indian fellow-subjects that 
he is willing to extend to them the hand of co-operation in working 
out the common destiny. He only asks that the way of progress 
should not prove to him the way of destruction. Notwithstanding 
old antipathies on either side, notwithstanding the doctrinaire 
arguments of politicians, this proclamation will surely appeal to 
the great host of Hindus who desire an end to strife and are 
genuinely anxious for the future unity and welfare of India. The 
Muslim minority ranged on the side of constitutional reform at 
once removes an obvious menace to advance and ensures modera- 
tion in the speed of progress. Unity within her borders is an 
essential pre-requisite to India’s attainment of autonomy. It is 
not too much to ask that the majority make concessions for the 
furtherance of that pre-requisite, or that the paramount power, 
which is the trustee for the welfare of many millions of Muslims, 
exert its influence to secure their interests. 

HENRY SHARP. 
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A LATIN UNION 


His late Majesty King Edward VII., when he founded the 
Entente Cordiale, appeared to have transcended even the historic 
‘Il n’y a plus de Pyrénées’ of King Louis XIV. The Channel 
was abolished; French and English were to live henceforward 
in amity, if not in formal alliance; the age-long hatreds were 
“ censées non avenues.’ His Majesty was miserably served, but 
he achieved much during his short reign. Nothing less than the 
wand of that royal magician could have achieved so many and 
great things. 

During the awful years 1914-1918 many of us onlookers were 
accustomed to reflect: ‘ At least the war completes the work of 
King Edward. A holier compact than another is now being 
sealed with blood and iron ; we have done for ever with bickerings.’ 
We were sadly in need of consoling thoughts; but prophecy is 
idle work, and in the year of grace 1924 here is England snapping 
and snarling at France, as if there had been no King Edward and 
no World War. The sentiment is dead and the German propa- 
ganda is doing its work famously. 

The tone recently adopted by our Foreign Office is comical. 
It varied from underbred impertinence to the kindness of an 
indulgent headmaster towards an erring pupil ‘ whose people he 
knows at home.’ Why should France continue to endure this 
kind of thing? ‘ Because there is no alternative course,’ is the 
natural answer. Upon reflection, it is submitted, an alternative 
course is actually open. It is one not only more dignified (it 
could hardly be more undignified), but more profitable. 

It is to take the lead of Latin civilisation which, without 
France, is doomed. 

Germany at the present moment is far stronger than ten 
years ago. The German population is at least twice that of 
France. Her prosperous condition is matter of common know- 
ledge, and the resources of Russia are at her command. Whatever 
those resources may be, they were once on the side of France, and 
are now on the side of Germany. 

The last war was a great victory for Germany. It took the 
world in arms to put her down; and the world in arms was so 
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mauled, or so frightened, that it did not dare to push the victory 
home. Such is the German point of view. The last war took 
time ; the next war will be a walk-over, 7.¢., if France fights alone, 
just as the last war would have been a walk-over if it had not 
been (humanly speaking) for England and Belgium. At present 
England is throwing all her weight into the scale on the side of 
Germany and Russia. Not that she counts for much, with her 
Constitution in ruins and the Empire in its agony ; still whatever 
harm she can do to France she is doing gleefully. 

It will be for France alone, then, to resist the next Teuton 
onslaught—‘ vain hope and courage vain’—alone; but the 
Latin Union, led by France, might well make Germany, cautious 
as daring, reflect that discretion is sometimes the better part of 
valour, and that it would be easier and more profitable to develop 
eastward. 

The ‘ Union’ would mean that of France, Italy, Spain and 
Belgium, comprising a population of about ninety million souls. 
This is enough to give any assailant pause, if it be well knit 
together ; disunited, it is the old story of the bundle of sticks. 

The inspiration would be Roman, naturally. Equally 
naturally, the driving force would be French. Difficulties are 
made to be overcome; on the threshold we encounter the first 
and really the only ‘ difficulty’: religion. 

All these Latin countries are religious, and three out of four 
are officially religious, and all of the same religion: the Roman. 
Exception is sometimes taken to this word. The authority of 
the Primate of Spain (the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo) and 
of the Papal Legate a latere to the Court of Madrid may perhaps 
suffice for those who can make no pretension to exact knowledge 
on the subject ; it is also convenient for the purpose of these few 
notes. 

France is officially anti-religious, in daily practice quite 
sincerely devout and obedient to the Holy See. This is, in 
passing, an excellent and melancholy illustration of the divorce 
between the ‘ will of the people ’—that eternal will-o’-the-wisp— 
and the ‘ government of the people’ under Tyrant Demos. 

Under a monarchy there were resources open to the sufferers. 
Firstly, patience. In the course of Nature even the worst tyrant’s 
reign must have an ending. Then there were the dread resources 
of revolt and even assassination. A consort might be gained, 
perhaps a Minister, a favourite, or a confessor. But Tyrant 
Demos never dies; nothing can shake his grip; his unhappy 
victim can only bleat and bleed. 

If we English are less the serfs of Demos than the French, it 


1 See At the Court of His Catholic Majesty, pp. 81, 222 (Collier. Chicago: 
A. C. Maclure & Co., 1912). 
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is only because we still enjoy the priceless blessing of monarchical 
government. This we shall continue to enjoy, under the provi- 
dence of God, precisely so long as we continue to deserve it. 
Otherwise there is little to choose between France and England. 

It is forty years or more since the war-cry of the ‘ advanced’ 
parties in France became anti-Clerical. Whatever profit there 
may have been in ‘ anti-Clericalism’ must have been exhausted 
long ago. Profit apart, there remains the pleasure of causing 
pain. This is more widely spread than we are accustomed to 
acknowledge. How to extricate France from the imbroglio is a 
problem which only the adroitest minds can tackle with any hope 
of success. The only point for us outsiders to note is that a Latin 
union can hardly avoid being a religious as well as a political 
union. The political lead must needs be taken by France. We 
have, therefore, to inquire whether the Holy See is likely to 
preconise any kind of union except one based on religion. We 
may easily anticipate the haughty reply: ‘ France has no need 
of the support of the Holy See.’ Has she not? And are the 
rulers of France prepared to dislocate the world because a single 
step is, for the moment, repugnant to them ? 

Before considering these points let us note once more that it 
is essentially the politicians’ job ; and diplomacy could with ease 
find phrases to save the faces of the politicians; ‘a conditional 
measure desirable in the interests of neighbourly and interested 
countries, and for the furthering of peace and friendly relations,’ 
which, being interpreted, means stopping the persecution. The 
powerless ‘ people ’ would be humbly grateful—for once—to their 
masters. 

In Italy, as all the world knows, there has long been a divided 
allegiance. Of recent years the relations between the Quirinal 
and the Vatican have been less troubled. These happier relations 
would be prejudiced if the civil power entered into close alliance 
with a State resolute to treat the Vatican roughly. In fact, here, 
as everywhere within the Latin Union, it is not so much what any 
given member would like to do as what it cannot avoid doing. 

Italians then are acquiescent, to put their religious sentiments 
at the lowest figure. Atheism is, more or less, bad form; the 
Chiesa Valdese counts for little, and the Holy See has no rival in 
their affections. 

In Spain the situation is even less complicated. Dissertations 
are unnecessary. France and Spain are almost summoned to 
be friends by the conditions of their existence, political and 
geographical. Religion alone keeps them apart. In days gone 
by religion formed a natural bond of union between the countries 
of the most Catholic and most Christian kings. Religion to-day 
is the only consideration that keeps them asunder. The anti- 
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religious attitude of French politicians is distressing enough to 
pious Italians ; but it is positively infuriating to the Spaniards. 
We cannot avoid noting, once more, how little it is asking the 
Republic to concede, how much the Republic has to gain in return. 
It is a good bargain, in fact. 

We all know all about Belgium. 

We all remember also in days gone by the words ‘ Germany 
must have a powerful fleet in order to protect her overseas trade,’ 
which was plausible enough to affect the ignorant. Even so to-day 
we hear that ‘we must set Germany on her legs in order that 
we may do trade with her.’ 

There ought to be trade enough among ninety millions of souls 
to keep everybody busy for the next century. (Incidentally it is 
presumed that the Union would be fiscal as well as religious and 
political. It is hard to discover what else could be anticipated as 
the outcome of that tragic farce, the Treaty of Versailles.) 

We ought to reconsider the expression ‘ dislocate the world.’ 
‘European world’ would be more immediately correct. It is 
true that with the collapse of the British Empire the Old World 
would relapse into chaos, and the position of most of our Dominions 
would be anxious indeed for some generations to come. But the 
New World would not be menaced. 

In the desperate piquet which France has to play with 
Germany France won the first game—the war—but only by a 
little. France lost heavily in the second game—the peace; in 
fact, she was repiqued. When it comes to ‘/a belle,’ France is done 
for unless she is dealt better cards; to drop. metaphor, unless 
she can find a union powerful enough to give Germany pause. 
Otherwise Latin civilisation is doomed, and Europe is Teutonised. 

Germany will have handsomely earned her victory ; she has 
faith. 

America remains a problem. We all felt safe when she entered 
the war. Much as she must enjoy the spectacle of hated England 
dwindling and dwindling, we felt confident that the old love of 
France had not waned. ‘Auld lang syne’ and ‘the sister 
Republic ’’ were trusty phrases; to say nothing of the eighty 
million pounds sterling expended by Louis XVI. to secure the 
independence of the revolted colonies. We were all deceived. 
America made no difference between France and the rest of us ; 
she wiped her boots on all countries impartially, saving only 
Germany. So it is hopeless to speculate on her attitude face to 
face with a Latin union. We can do nothing, except pray for 
her neutrality. W.F.L 

. F. Lorp. 


Postscript-—Much has changed: but the above notes may 
stand. The question is whether intimate relations between France 
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and England are now desirable, or even possible? The severance 
need not amount to a divorce; only to an amicable separation. 
We do not understand each other; and our destinies are dif- 
ferent. England is called upon to secure the King’s peace over 
one-quarter of the world: her European interests are ancillary. 
Precisely the contrary is the case with France. Her very exist- 
ence depends on her predominance in Europe; to which proud 
position she is summoned by her history and her geographical 
position. Her overseas interests are relatively unimportant. 
Over all hovers the spirit of the Vatican ; called upon (and not 
for the first time) to save civilisation: a lofty destiny, even for 
the Holy See. 
WF ee 





THREE LETTERS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL 


OnE hundred years ago next month, a letter from the poet Thomas 
Campbell to The Times started the movement which resulted 
in one of the most important educational developments—the 
foundation of the University of London, to be followed in due 
course by that of the other so-called ‘modern’ Universities. 
This centenary gives special interest to three letters of Campbell 
containing particular reference to Henry, Lord Brougham, Jeremy 
Bentham and others closely associated with the poet in the early 
and difficult days of that new venture. As far as I know, two of 
these letters are unpublished, while part of the first is printed in 
Beattie’s Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell, vol. iii., pp. 221, 222. 

The first letter is dated October 13, 1836, and is addressed 
to ‘Mrs. Ireland, Mr. Ireland, Silk Mercer, South Bridge, Edin- 
burgh.’ It is now in my possession, and is as follows : 


CLARENCE CLUB, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, 
13 Octr. 1836. 

My DEAR Mrs. IRELAND, 

I send you the enclosed letter which I received 
yesterday from Ld Brougham because I know it will please you 
from containing honourable mention of one who is dear to you. 

The joy of my heart at my meeting with so many unchanged 
friends in Scotland has not yet subsided. I need not say that 
among the choicest of those friends I reckon yourself & yours. 
How exquisitely went off your petits soupers. 

You will understand Broughams letter better when I 
explain to you that during my three days sojourn with him we 
quarelled about the pronunciation of words. He said Lunnon 
—I said London & told him he pronounced no better than 
John Moody in the Comedy. I reproached him also with 
pronouncing haunted hawnted & ask’d him why it should 
not rhyme to enchanted. The matter is a trifle—but I have 
a full conviction of being in the right. 

Give my best regards to your husband & believe me 

My dear Mrs. Ireland 
Your affectionate friend 


THos. CAMPBELL. 
Vor. XCVII—No. 575 33 D 
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Alexander Ireland, the son of Mrs. Ireland, to whom this 


letter was addressed, is said to have stated that Campbell in early 
life proposed to that lady. 


The second letter, dated April 18, 1838, is more interesting 


and important. It belongs to Mr. Albert L. Cotton, of Ripley, 
who has kindly consented to its publication. It will be noticed 


that Campbell has omitted several words. 








6x, Lincotns INN FIELDs, 
18th April, 1838. 

DEAR SIR, 

I am extremely obliged to you for your friendliness 
in transmitting me the good news about the prospect of my 
pension being continued—both in your Note with which I 
was honoured this morning and also in a former. 

I am author a Volume of poems which is now considerably 
bulky and has been gradually increasing for many years. It 
is needless for me to mention my anonymous contributions— 
to several periodicals and to one respectable Encyclopaedia— 
because they were anonymous, not that I should be ashamed 
toavow them. I wrote for and was editor of the New Monthly 
Magazine during eleven years. I took that periodical out of 
tory hands and made it the vehicle of liberal principles. The 
articles to which I put my name were a long series of Lectures 
on Sacred and Classical Literature and a series of Letters on 
the History of Antient Art and Literature addressed to the 
Students of Glasgow during the time of my Rectorship in that 
University. I published also in the New Monthly M. one or 
two letters containing the first sketch and proposal of the 
London University. Lord Brougham may say what he pleases 
about his claims to the origination of that project, but it was 
really mine. I can at any time the written testimony of 
Francis Place late of Charing Cross that I had consultations 
with him about the scheme a year before Brougham ever 
stirred in it. 

In 1834 I published The Life of Mrs. Siddons which I had 
promised to write at her own request before her death. 

Two years later I published Letters from the South in two 
vols. 

I received at one time intimation that I was to be elected 
a Member of a Society in Paris which I think is called The 
Royal Scientific and Literary Society, but the intimation 
arrived some 12 years ago when I was in deep domestic distress, 
I lost the letter and left it unanswered. You may guess that 
I not very ambitious about such honours, when I tell you that 
I have since been in Paris and made no enquiries on the 
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I am too a certainty however a Member of the Royal Academy 
of Rouen. 
I have the honour to be 
With sincere respect 
Sir 
Your obliged and faithful Servt. 
THomAs CAMPBELL. 
The Right Honble T. Spring Rice. 


In this letter Campbell makes a very clear and positive state- 
ment of his own claim to be the originator of the plan to found 
a University in London. He refers in his letter to the New 
Monthly Magazine. As early as 1825 Campbell had published 
(vol. xiii., pp. 404-419) an article on ‘ Suggestions respecting the 
Plan of an University in London,’ and (vol. xiv., pp. I-11) an 
article on ‘ Suggestions respecting Plan of a College in London’ ; 
while on August 1, 1825, he published (vol. xv., p. 373) the 
‘Prospectus of the University of London.’ In September 1825 
Campbell paid a visit to Berlin, with the object of gaining ideas 
and information likely to be of service to him in this undertaking. 
Campbell’s well-known letter to Brougham, published in The 
Times on February 9, 1825, is generally and rightly regarded 
as the initiation of the project. Brougham was a man of much 
greater ability and driving force than his friend the poet, and it 
seems doubtful whether Campbell would have carried his great 
idea into execution without Brougham’s aid. Lord Campbell, 
Brougham’s biographer, refers to the same question, and to 
Thomas Campbell’s views on it : 


r* Brougham had the reputation of being the founder of London 
University College, open to all religions, although Thomas Campbell, 
author of the Pleasures of Hope, complained to me (and I believe justly) 
that the ostensible founder had stolen the plan from him—the poet— 
concluding his narrative by exclaiming, ‘ Greatest, brightest, meanest of 
mankind ! ’ 


Further interesting light on Brougham’s claims to be the 
originator of the University scheme is thrown by his corre- 
spondence with Lord Grey contained in his autobiography. 
(The Life and Times of Henry Lord Brougham, written by himself, 
1871.) In vol. iii. there is a letter to Lord Grey, dated October 4, 
1828, a few days after the building in Gower Street, now University 
College, London, had opened its doors : 


Though nothing is or ought to be very interesting at present but 
Ireland, I am sure that you will be happy to hear how successful the 
opening of the University has been. All the accounts I have (and they are 
daily, and from very opposite kinds of men, as Auckland, Lushington, 
Leonard Horner, Loch, etc.) agree in this, that the delight of all who have 
been admitted was perfect : 700 or 800 were allowed to attend the opening 
D2 
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lectures (including the students) and the rooms and halls were thrown 
open to them. The first two lectures, Bell’s and Dr. Condley’s, have 
had the greatest success, and the entry of students at starting exceeds 
(the medical men say) anything before known in London, at the opening 
of a course—namely 54. The professors and all concerned are therefore 
in the highest spirits, and we may consider the medical school as fairly 
launched. The general department will be much benefited by this success ; 
but still I reckon on it being far less speedily in vogue, especially the 
Greek, Latin and other elementary courses. However, all will, I am 
confident, be right in the end. 


-Parenthetically it is interesting to remember that one of the 
most distinguished men among those of whom Brougham speaks 
as having entered the new University was Robert Browning, who 
joined the ‘ general department,’ and read Latin, Greek, German 
and Italian, and travelled to the college from his home in 
Southampton Street, Camberwell. Rumour has it that Browning 
discontinued his attendance at lectures in German because the 
lectures in that subject were delivered at too early an hour in the 
morning. The journey from Camberwell to Gower Street was a 
more formidable undertaking in 1828 than now. 

Lord Grey replied to Brougham’s letter on October 7, and 
said : 

I have received with the greatest pleasure your confirmation of the 
account I had previously read in the newspapers of the successful opening 
of the London University. It must afford the truest satisfaction to every- 
body who thinks, as I do, of the public benefit likely to arise from such 
an institution. But to you it must be peculiarly gratifying, for you have 
been the creator of this establishment, and your name will be for ever 
united with the improvements which may spring not only from this, but 


from the rival college [King’s College in London] which would never have 
existed but for the success of your exertions. 


As far as I have observed, Brougham makes no allusion to 
Campbell’s share in the undertaking in anything which he writes 
in this autobiography about the foundation of the University. 
He does not even mention him as a colleague. A more recent 
writer, Mr. J. B. Atlay (The Victorian Chancellors, p. 278), sums 
up more fairly thus : 


With Thomas Campbell the poet rests the honour of the original idea, 
and the first public suggestion was contained in a letter from him to 
Brougham. But it required powers of a very different order to bring so 
revolutionary a project into accomplishment. Brougham’s energy and 
pertinacity overcame all obstacles, and he succeeded in obtaining for his 


bantling the patronage of such Whig magnates as Lord Grey and Lord 
Lansdowne. 


The part which both men played in the foundation is held in 
honour in the University of London and in University College. 


In the Flaxman Gallery at University College a large painting by 
Professor Tonks representing the first founders includes portraits 
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of both Campbell and Brougham, while their names are inscribed 
around the dome. A portrait of Campbell has recently been added 
to the collection of portraits in the council room of University 
College. 

The third Campbell letter, which is in my possession, is 
undated, and is addressed to F. Freeling, Esq., afterwards Sir 
Francis Freeling, postal reformer and book collector. It is a long 
letter, and I quote below the more interesting paragraphs, which 
refer to other people, who were associated with Campbell and 
Brougham in the University movement : 


I have engaged to stop a month to lecture at the Royal 
Institution of Birmingham—I know not if this business of 
Lecturing be the most honourable in the world. Perhaps an 
itinerant Lecturer conveys no great idea of respectability, but 
it is a very pleasant employment... . 

I have the pleasure of daily seeing my venerable friend 
Roscoe—He is bringing out a book on the subject of Public 
Punishments which he has read to me in MS. & which will 
give you a higher idea of him when you read it than anything 
he has written. He has taken up a subject which Romilly 
left unfinished, it appears to me on clearer grounds than 
Romilly ever surveyed. It is the work of a philanthropist & 
I cannot express my satisfaction at the prospect of his refuting 
many false ideas which the false philanthropists or the extrava- 
gant men who disgrace the cause, Jeremy Bentham, Basil 
Montague & others, have promulgated. 


The letter must have been written in 1819, when Campbell 
was lecturing at Liverpool and Birmingham. The friend to whom 
he refers was William Roscoe, the historian, and the book men- 
tioned is evidently Observations on Penal Jurisprudence, which 
appeared in 1819. Sir Samuel Romilly, the distinguished lawyer, 
had died in the previous year (1818). Most interesting is Camp- 
bell’s rather disparaging allusion to Jeremy Bentham, with whom 
he was to be so closely linked a few years afterwards in the 
foundation of the University of London. Basil Montague, a very 
prolific writer, had in 1809 founded the Society for the Diffusion 
of Knowledge upon the Punishment of Death; and it is clear 
from this letter that Campbell was not in sympathy with 
Montague’s propaganda. 

These three letters all belong to the later period of Campbell’s 
career, when his poetic inspiration had to a large extent waned. 
His best work as a poet, indeed, his best literary work in general, 
was finished before 1820, when he accepted the editorship of the 
New Monthly Magazine. As early as 1799 his reputation as a 
poet had been fairly established by the publication of the Pleasures 
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of Hope, and he had rapidly risen to popularity and fame thereby. 
The years from 1799 to 1819 were the years of his greatest activity, 
and anything of his poetic work which is to stand the test of time 
was produced then. From that date his mind seems to have 
turned largely to other interests. Campbell himself regarded the 
undoubted success of his scheme for the foundation of a University 
in London as ‘ the only important event in his life’s little history.’ 
It might fairly be asserted that the greatest contribution which 
Campbell made to the life of his country was his initiative in the 
foundation of the University of London. He wrote some poems 
which have won and will always retain their place in English litera- 
ture, but few would claim for them a place in the first rank. One 
thing is certain: that if ever there was a fashion for Thomas 
Campbell’s poems, that fashion has long ago ceased, and is unlikely 
to be revived. In the far-sightedness of his educational vision, how- 
ever, he was much ahead of his contemporaries. It is not only the 
University of London which was the outcome of his vision ; that 
University was the forerunner first of King’s College, London, 
and later of all the so-called ‘ modern ’ Universities and University 
colleges which came into existence in Great Britain, and, indeed, 
throughout the British Empire, during the nineteenth century. 
It would be hard to mention any single educational suggestion 
or proposal which has had such a far-reaching effect on the life 


of the nation as the proposal of Campbell in 1825 for a University 
which should maintain complete impartiality among the various 
religious confessions, and which should be open to all, irrespective 
of their religious or political associations. The seed sown by 
Campbell in 1825 has grown rapidly, and we can see from the 
perspective of a century how it has developed, not merely into a 
tree, but into a veritable forest. 


WALTER SETON. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF HORACE 


From casual allusions to Horace in the literature of the day he 
would seem to be generally regarded as a scribbler of erotic verses 
who lived for nothing but revelry and feasting—a reckless 
Bohemian with a touch of the epicurean ; in short, an out-and-out 
profligate. Horace, who gave us the deathless lines ‘ Dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori,’ ‘ Integer vitz scelerisque purus,’ and 
‘ Justum et tenacem propositi virum ’—Horace, who could rise to 
the highest heights of religion, patriotism and virtue, who scorned 
all that was sordid, vulgar and ignoble, whose contempt for the 
fickle mob was hardly to be exceeded by that of Shakespeare— 
Horace to come down to posterity bracketed with a Lovelace as a 
puffed and reckless libertine! Was this what was meant by this 
poet of poets when he said: ‘Non omnis moriar’? Even a 
superficial acquaintance with his exquisite lyrics, whose charm in 
their Latin original is incapable of being reproduced in any other 
tongue, is sufficient to dispel this illusion, and throw a very dif- 
ferent light on the living, breathing Roman Horace. 

Consider his religion. He is filled with veneration and love for 
the gods. Jove is always absolutely supreme. A movement of 
his eyebrow is sufficient to order the courses of the universe. He 
directs the lives of the gods in heaven and of men on earth; he 
is constantly alluded to as the father and guardian of all mankind 
—‘ Gentis humane pater atque custos.’ He rules the lands and 
the seas, and regulates the seasons. He is infinitely greater than 
any of his own children can ever be ; he has no equal or any next 
to him in majesty. ‘ Nec viget quidquam simile aut secundum.’ 
He is incapable of injustice, but he metes out terrible retribution 
upon evil-doers. For the iniquity of her civil wars he punished 
Rome with fearful tempests and floods; and his thunderbolts 
crashed into the sacred temples. Yet Horace is confident that 
Jove will send down one of the gods to expiate the crime. ‘ Cui 
dabit partes scelus expiandi Jupiter?’ Jove is offended if people 
neglect to pray to him—‘ saepe Diespiter neglectus.’ The soldier 
who returns safe from the wars is expected to offer him a feast— 
‘obligatam redde Jovi dapem.’ If the valley of the Galcesus 
enjoys the richest pasture, possesses the finest vineyards and bees, 
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is blest with mild winters and genial springs, if the whole country- 
side laughs and is glad, all these advantages are set down to the 
favour of Jove. A just, kindly, merciful god is the Jove whom 
Horace worships, not a passionate, revengeful or capricious deity. 
Horace not infrequently soared to the heights of the Hebrew 
psalmist who sang that ‘like as a father pitieth his own children, 
even so is the Lord merciful unto them that fear Him.’ Can this 
be the Horace of popular tradition ? 

Horace is devoted to Mercury, who conferred upon men the 
lyre and the gift of music—who by his sweet melodies reclaimed 
our ancestors from savagery, and trained them to manliness by 
instituting athletic contests. Horace gives us one of his lively 
touches of humour when he describes Apollo scolding Mercury, 
then a little boy, for stealing his cattle. Before Apollo has 
concluded his lecture he finds that the mischievous urchin has 
stolen his quiver full of arrows, and he is helpless. The angry god, 
sorely against his will, is compelled to laugh. ‘ Puerum minaci 
voce dum terret viduus pharetra risit Apollo.’ We are reminded 
of the dcfecros yéAws, the unquenchable laughter, that seized the 
gods in the Iiiad. But Mercury has to exercise functions which 
are not altogether grateful. It is his task to lead to their abode 
amongst the shades the spirits of men when they die. There he 
keeps order amongst the souls of the dead. In his touching ode 
to Virgil on the death of Quintilius, Horace laments that Mercury 
is obdurate to prayer. Whom he intends to take he will take— 
‘Non lenis precibus fata recludere.’ Apart from this dread office 
Mercury is the benefactor of men. Horace cannot pay a higher 
compliment to the youthful Augustus Cesar than to suggest that 
he is Mercury come down to earth in human form to restore the 
fallen fortunes of Rome, and avenge the death of Julius Casar— 
‘Filius Maize patiens vocari Cesaris ultor.’ Mercury is the 
favourite of all the gods of heaven and of the nether regions. 
‘ Superis deorum gratus et imis.’ 

Apollo is the giver of all good things spiritual and temporal. 
What boon, asks Horace, should the votary demand who pours 
out the hallowed wine on Apollo’s altar? Horace will not ask for 
flocks and herds, rich harvests of grain or Indian gold and ivory, 
or choice Falernian wine. He desires none of these things. His 
prayer is that Apollo may grant him a contented mind, health to 
enjoy the frugal blessings that satisfy his needs, an honoured age, 
and Apollo’s lyre to soothe and cheer him after nightfall. Apollo 
is feared for his unerring arrows ; but Horace prefers to sing of 
him in his more tender mood when he sets aside his bow and takes 
up his lyre. ‘ Cithara tacentem suscitat musam neque semper 
arcum tendit Apollo.’ If earnest prayers are offered to Apollo 
he will drive away the horrors of war and plague from Italy, and 
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banish them to Persia and distant Britain! ‘In Persas atque 
Britannos vestra motus aget prece.’ 

All the gods and goddesses of Horace’s Pantheon are prompt 
to punish evil-doers, especially for the crimes of impiety and 
sacrilege. It should not have been excessively irksome to abstain 
from these offences. The worship of the kindly-hearted gods 
was something bright and joyful. The people held processions, 
and danced and sang before the temples which they decorated 
with flowers, placing offerings of milk, honey and cakes within the 
shrines. At times it was deemed necessary to sacrifice a goat or 
a lamb to one of the deities. Faunus was particularly fond of such 
little attentions. Horace gives us a captivating picture in his 
Solvitur acris hiems of Venus leading the dances by the light of the 
moon—‘ choros ducit Venus imminente luna ’—while the beautiful 
Graces circle round hand in hand with the wood-nymphs, and their 
feet as they move in time make music on the grass. But Horace 
admits with a sigh that he himself has neglected his religious 
duties. ‘ Parcus deorum cultor et infrequens.’ His prayers and 
offerings were scanty and infrequent. Thinking himself too 
clever, he erred and strayed from the right way. ‘ Insanientis 
dum sapientiz consultus erro.’ But now he says that he will set 
his sails again and take the course that once he followed. The 
tone is exactly that of the lines in our English hymn : 


And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since and lost awhile. 


Of continued existence after the grave Horace entertains no 
doubt whatever. But, except for a very few favoured souls, the 
prospect is not quite a happy one. Horace continually harps on 
the endless banishment (@eternum exsilium) in store for all of us 
sooner or later. He describes the existence of the shades in 
their gloomy abode. Those who have lived upright lives are in 
better, but not quite enviable, positions than those who have in 
any way broken the Divine law. Sappho sits among them and 
sings melancholy refrains; and they press on each other to get 
near Alceus, when he stirs them with his thrilling songs of battle 
and warfare. 

Horace is intensely patriotic. He is depressed and cast down 
at the degeneracy and decadence of his age, its luxury and vice. 
Gone was the bold peasantry of ancient days who had fought 
Pyrrhus and Hannibal. Our fathers, he tells us, had sunk; we 
had fallen lower, and our children would be baser still. ‘ Nos 
nequiores mox daturos progeniem vitiosiorem.’ He is almost in 
despair for his country. He dedicates a singularly pathetic ode 
to the ship of state. ‘O Navis, referent in mare te novi fluctus ! 
O quid agis ?’ New waves will drive thee out to sea. What doest 
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thou? Thou art drifting without oars, thy sails are in ribands, 
the yards groan ; the gods are wearied by vain prayers. Horace 
is never tired of raising his voice in protest against the short- 
comings of his contemporaries. He sings in inspired verse of the 
glorious heroes of the days of old, Cato, Regulus and Paullus, 
with unkempt Camillus and Fabricius, who did such mighty deeds 
for Rome, and were content to live in humble cottages—‘ Seva 
paupertas et avitus apto cum lare fundus.’ Horace urges in 
burning phrases the necessity for returning to the hard life of the 
good old school. Our sons, he insists, should gladly endure hard- 
ship and be brought up in strict military discipline, spending their 
lives beneath the open sky. ‘ Angustam amice pauperiem pati 
robustus acri militia puer condiscat.’ Then when they come to 
manhood and are made knights they will be the terror of our Par- 
thian foes. It isin this magnificent poem that comes the immortal 
‘Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.’ Horace goes on to 
describe ‘ Virtus ’"—courage, manliness, virtue, how can we find 
one word to contain all that ‘ Virtus’ comprehends? ‘ Virtus 
repulse nescia sordide intaminatis fulget honoribus.’ Virtue 
knows not a disgraceful defeat ; she shines with unsullied honour ; 
she does not accept or resign high office merely in accordance with 
the passing whim of the people. True Virtue, if she finds one way 
to heaven closed to brave and honourable men, will open another 
way for them. Integrity is by Horace almost made into a god. A 
man who is the soul of honour—‘ Integer vitz scelerisque purus ’ 
—needs no other weapon wherewith to fight his battles. Of Quin- 
tilius, the friend of Virgil, Horace says, When shall Piety and 
Integrity, sister of Justice, and incorruptible Truth, ever look 
upon his like again? His contempt for effeminacy is constantly 
shown. In his scathing onslaught on Paris Horace tells him that 
the prowess inspired by Venus is of no effect when it comes to 
fighting ; all in vain he combs and dresses his flowing locks, and 
plays the unwarlike lyre with the women, and dallies in gilded 
chambers. He will flee from Diomede and Ajax as a hind flees 
from a wolf in spite of his vain-glorious boastings to Helen— 
‘non hoc pollicitus tue.’ 

Horace’s lofty ideals did not in the least stand in the way of 
his joie de vivre. Life to him was full of happiness. But excess was 
repugnant to him. His philosophy may be defined as enjoyment 
with moderation. He liked his Falernian wine as much as anyone 
did, but only in sufficient quantity to throw a pleasing glow upon 
things in general, and to promote a spirit of conviviality. Who, 
he asks of his friend Varus, after a cup or two of generous wine, 
will talk about unpleasant things like war and poverty? No, 
Bacchus and Venus will be the subjects of conversation. If some 
fool should desire to drink too much, let him think of the hateful 
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orgies of the Lapithe and the Centaurs. Horace will partake of 
no more than Bacchus himself freely permits. ‘ Non ego te, can- 
dide Bassareu, invitum quatiam.’ Let the uncivilised Thracians, 
he says to his boon companions, quarrel over their cups if they 
like ; but put no shame on Bacchus when we dine. ‘ Verecun- 
dumque Bacchum sanguineis prohibete rixis.’ With this reser- 
vation Horace could appreciate all the delights that life could offer 
him. Enjoy to-day, he says, and fret not about the morrow— 
‘quid sit futurum cras fuge querere.’ Count as a gain every day 
that chance allots you; spurn not love’s young dream and dance 
until your hair turns grey. He reproves Leuconée, who is always 
wanting to have her fortune told, and endeavouring to pry into 
the future. ‘Carpe diem,’ he says, ‘quam minimum credula 
postero ’ (snatch the fleeting day counting as little as possible on 
its successors). On rare occasions Horace could let himself go. 
It is all very well, he says, to play the fool, provided that it is at 
the proper time and place. ‘ Dulce est desipere in loco.’ He 
unexpectedly meets an old feliow-soldier named Pompey and 
welcomes him effusively. He insists that they must revel together, 
for he admits that on recovering a long lost-friend he is apt to go 
off his head with joy—‘ recepto dulce mihi furere est amico.’ 
Riches had no attraction for Horace. Court favourite as he 
was, persona grata with the leading men of the time, sought after 
by society, he was happier in the quiet, peaceful enjoyments of 
his little farm amongst the Sabine mountains than in great cities. 
He disliked the fumum et opem strepitumque Rome (the smoke and 
wealth and noise of Rome). He advocates the golden mean in life 
—auream mediocritatem. He elucidates his philosophy at some 
length in his ode to Licinius. He should always exercise prudence 
and moderation, not pressing more sail than his vessel can carry. 
While not steering too far out to sea, he should avoid being caught 
on a dangerous lee shore. The tallest trees are blown down by the 
wind; the loftiest towers are struck by lightning. He urges 
Licinius to display unfailing courage in adversity. ‘ Rebus 
angustis animosus atque fortis appare.’ A well-disciplined mind 
can be hopeful when the sky is overcast, for Jove will in due course 
dispel the clouds which he piles up. Money cannot drive away the 
tumults that swell in the mind, he tells another of his friends. 
Happy he whose table decoration consists of the silver salt-cellar 
handed down from his ancestors. Black care sits behind the 
horseman, and on the prow of the trireme, and flies around the 
stateliest mansions. There is no gold or carven ivory in his 
house, Horace tells us elsewhere; no noble ladies spin purple 
garments for his use. But, he proudly boasts, he possesses genius 
and wit and integrity ; and rich men are only too glad to crave 
admittance at his humble door. He is perfectly happy and con- 
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tent, so why should he plague either gods or men for anything 
further? ‘Nihil supra deos lacesso nec potentem amicum 
largiora‘flagito.’ He sees wealthy men suffering pain, and cursed 
with sleepless nights. Their carven Phrygian marbles, their 
choice Falernian wine, their purple and fine linen, cannot afford 
them relief; so why should he build an imposing house in the 
latest style, and exchange his happy Sabine valley for troublesome 
riches, divitias operosiores? Should there arise griefs and mis- 
fortunes which it is impossible, nay wrong, to try to avoid, 
corrigere nefas, they may be endured more easily if a feeling of 
resignation is cultivated, levius fit patientia. 

For the purse-proud rich man Horace feels contempt and 
disgust. Again and again he pours forth upon such people the 
vials of his wrath, anger, displeasure and trouble. As he died in 
the year 8 B.c., he can never have heard the saying in the Gospels, 
“Thou fool this night shall thy soul be required of thee.’ But this 
is the warning that he constantly reiterates. Sometimes he com- 
mences quite mildly, gradually rising to the trumpet tones of a 
Hebrew prophet. To the wealthy Dellius he begins by advising 
him to keep his temper when things go wrong—‘ equam memento 
rebus in arduis servare mentem’; and not to lose his head when 
fortune is smiling. But his riches will avail him nothing. Some 
of these days he will be dead ; he will have to leave his beautiful 
forests, his stately mansions on the banks of the Tiber, and all 
the money that he has piled up, to be squandered by his heir. 
Postumus receives the same message, with the addition that he will 
have to leave his loving wife; and of all the trees that he has 
reared with such assiduous care only one, the cypress, will follow 
him to the grave. Another man, whom he does not name, he 
bitterly upbraids for his selfishness and rapacity. He removes 
his neighbour’s landmark, he breaks down the hedges of his 
tenants, and drives them out to starve, the unfortunate husband 
and wife carrying away with them their gods and their miserable 
children. This Dives may build palaces of marble hewn from the 
quarry for his special use ; but the one house that is certain to 
hold him is the house of death. The earth gapes as widely for the 
rich man’s sons as for the beggar. ‘ Aiqua tellus pauperi recluditur 
regumque pueris.’ It would be hard, nay impossible, for a rich 
man to enter into Horace’s kingdom, the delights of his Sabine 
farm, his humble fare, his literary joys, his friendships, his music, 
and his escape from the common herd. 

Mihi parva rura et 
Spiritum Graiz tenuem Camene 
Parca non mendax dedit et malignum 
Spernere vulgus. 

Literary reputation was the goal of Horace’s ambition, and 

he undoubtedly attained his heart’s desire. ‘ Exegi monumentum 
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ere perennius,’ he says of his poetry. He will not altogether die ; 
his fame will grow greater still with posterity. But it was not only 
the hope of fame that inspired his efforts. His whole heart and soul 
were immersed in his work. He lived with the poetic Muse. Other 
men have all sorts of tastes and desires, he writes to Moecenas in 
his opening ode. One is crazy about chariot races, another will 
do anything to gain the support of the crowd in politics, others are 
keen about riches, good living, life in camp, warfare, hunting, and 
soon; but what he yearns for is the wreath that adorns the poet’s 
brow, what he loves is the shaded groves where the Muses and the 
Nymphs congregate, where he can hear Euterpe’s flute and 
Polyhymnia’s lyre. These tastes separate him from the common 
herd. If Moecenas will but include his name amongst the lyric 
poets his head will strike the sky—‘ sublimi feriam sidera vertice.’ 
Later on he tells us that he has become the priest of the Muses. 
He hates the soulless rabble and keeps them at a distance from 
him—‘ odi profanum vulgus et arceo’ ; and he will sing to youths 
and maidens such songs as they never heard before. His work is 
a joy and a delight to him ; it constitutes a labour of love. 

Did the ancients appreciate scenery as we do? It is generally 
supposed that they did not. But from many passages in Horace 
we can hardly doubt that he, at all events, was an exception to 
this rule. Surely it is with a feeling of joy that he points to 
Soracte all agleam in the snow that has fallen on it in the night. 
He sings of Latona, who loved the rivers and the groves, and the 
woods that peeped out from the slopes of snow-clad Algidus. He 
pictures to us the pleasant shade of the silver poplar and the 
giant pine-tree at whose feet murmurs a bubbling brook ; or Anio 
leaping from the hill, the woods of Tibur and the orchards irrigated 
with delightful streams, the sweet valley of Ustica and its rocky 
slopes. 

With the fair sex we gather that Horace had from time to time 
various tender passages ; but his affections seem never to have 
been seriously engaged. Some of his odes to ladies of his acquaint- 
ance are anything but complimentary. He rebukes Pyrrha for her 
fickleness and her deceptions, Leuconée for dealing with sorcery 
and the black arts, Barine for her unblushing lies, and Lydia, in 
the well-known Lydia—‘ dic, per omnes te deos oro ’—for entangling 
the sturdy athlete Sybaris with her wiles and turning him into an 
effeminate milksop. He tells us that his heart is inflamed by the 
beauty of Glycera ; but his tone is light and trivial. He delights 
in the laughter and the prattle of Lalage the chatterbox. In the 
pretty duologue between Horace and Lydia, who had taken a 
liking to one another long ago but had parted, he suggests that 
they might return to their old terms ; but he does not seem very 
anxious to do so. It is Lydia who joyfully welcomes the pro- 
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position. ‘ Tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam libens.’ She would 
gladly live and die with him. Horace is capable of the same 
feelings, but in an impersonal way. At the end of his ode to 
another Lydia he sings of the rapture of love unruffled by any 
misunderstanding which ends only with death, ‘ nec suprema citius 
solvet amor die.’ To his patron Mcecenas Horace writes in glow- 
ing terms of the charms and virtues of his gracious lady Licymnia, 
her beautiful voice and her sparkling eyes. She joins the dance and 
adds fresh grace to it; she loves songs and merriment ; and her 
heart ever beats as one with that of Mcecenas, who would not 
surrender a single lock of her hair for all the gold of Arabia. In 
his O matre pulchra, filia pulchrior, Horace writes a very charming 
apology to a lady. He had sent her some verses which for some 
reason or other offended her, and she would not speak to Horace 
again. Let her burn the wretched verses, he entreats, or throw 
them into the sea if only she will renew her friendship. May I 
venture on a rendering of the last verse ? 
Now I want to cancel 
The horrid things I wrote, 
Write you something nicer 
In this little note. 
Make it up with me, dear, 
Let ill feeling end ; 
I recant my rudeness, 
Be once more my friend. 


Can we picture to ourselves the real, living, breathing Horace ? 
The writer of the most truly poetical lyrics that the world has ever 
known, which embody the highest thoughts in the most delicate 
and felicitous phrases, full of tender emotional feeling for his gods, 
burning with patriotism and love of his country, thrilled with 
enthusiastic reverence for integrity and virtue, flaming with con- 
tempt for everything that jarred on his sense of right and wrong, 
Horace, courted and admired by noble lords and ladies, but who 
was always glad to retire from the brilliant society of Rome to 
his beloved farm in the Sabine hills, where he grew his corn and his 
olives, and looked forward to the visits of his intimate friends— 
Horace, who enjoyed every day of his life, but was careful not to 
turn enjoyment into excess—should we not be more than glad to 
meet this delightful and admirable man ? 

E. C. Cox. 
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IN A HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE 


I sHALL always bless the day when my footsteps were guided to 
Hampshire to a small village in the chalk country, where the glories 
of woodland, sedgy trout stream, and chalky down are united in 
one symmetrical whole of about three miles square in extent. 
It is a place still unspoilt by motors or millionaires, and though 
the village has lately fallen upon evil times owing to the eccentri- 
cities of a local landowner, it has not lost its character or its living 
touch with the generations of agricultural men who have lived 
and worked there since the days when the great British entrench- 
ment was built, that still stands a wonder for all to see. 

I have often thought it a curious fact about the counties of 
England that each one of them is possessed of such unmistakable 
characteristics that it should be possible for a man to be blind- 
folded and carried away into any county which he knew, and name 
it correctly as soon as he could use his eyes, even though he might 
never have seen that particular spot before. No one has got to 
the bottom of this mystery. It is impossible, for instance, to say 
precisely why the Wiltshire downs are so obviously different 
from the Sussex downs, or why the Berkshire copses on one side 
of Basingstoke are unmistakable for the Hampshire copses on the 
other. The very colour of the soil and the look of the trees seem 
different, and although Nature cannot be influenced by county 
boundaries, this difference often becomes apparent immediately 
the border line is crossed. 

In most counties too there is usually to be found one district 
which seems to be the concentrated essence of all that county’s 
characteristics, the county’s living, physiological heart, and this 
is so of the Hampshire village of which I am speaking. In the 
centre of the village stands the public-house, appropriately 
enough, for it is one of the oldest traditions of English rural life 
that the village inn is the centre of village opinion. It is kept by a 
sturdy Hampshire yeoman, born and bred in the county, a man of 
personality, whose common sense and shrewd, native wit have 
won respect from the gentry and rustics alike. His is a type 
becoming all too rare, combining dogged independence with the 
queer tolerance and good humour that have characterised English 
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agriculturists for centuries in their none too happy history. 
I think of him as a square man—square and sturdy in his appear- 
ance, square in his outlook on the world and in his dealings with 
his fellow men. He told me once that he sometimes hated to 
serve a farm labourer with beer, for he knew that in these days it 
was purchased at the sacrifice of necessities at home. But he is 
no sentimentalist, for upon the temperance reformers and lemonade 
and cocoa cranks he empties the full vials of his scorn. ‘ Let ’em 
come and do a full day’s work in the fields,’ he said, ‘ behind a 
team of horses with the March wind blowing the March dust. 
Then, in the evening, if they’re still alive, send em up here and 
ask ’em what they feel like—tea, lemonade or beer. If they were 
honest, which they wouldn’t be, they’d tell you beer. It’s all 
right for a man sitting in an office to take tea for his drink, but the 
agricultural man needs his beer. It’s food as well as drink to ’n. 
It gives ’n satisfaction, about the only satisfaction he gets.’ 

Present conditions bear out the truth of the remark, for the 
village public-house has always been more to the villager than a 
mere place for drinking. It represents the social side of his 
existence, where pleasant company and congenial conversation 
can be enjoyed of an evening. Here he finds recreation after the 
toil of the day, warmth, and cheerful companionship. Now a 
prohibitive price and a starvation wage have put beer out of his 
reach most evenings of the week, but even for sociability’s sake 
he scorns going there to drink mineral waters, and prefers, in the 
winter, his cramped, ill-lit cottage to the cold comfort of lemonade 
or ginger pop. Neither in past or present times has drunkenness 
been a common failing amongst the rural population, compared 
with the drinking amongst other classes of the community at 
similar periods. For one thing, agricultural wages have always 
been so low that sustained drinking has never been practicable, 
and also the hard life in the fields enables the agriculturist to 
drink far more than others, whose tasks are less healthy and 
arduous, without suffering any harm. There was a man in this 
village, ‘ Old George ’ by name, who could drink thirty glasses of 
beer in an evening and be none the worse. He used to sleep in the 
barns of the farms where he worked, and was passionately fond of 
flowers. Beer had no effect upon him. ‘Old George’ is still 
living and is now in the union, from which the moralists will 
doubtless draw their lesson. On the other hand, he is in perfect 
health and remarkably happy, and on the one day a month when 
he is allowed out on his own he walks over to the village and talks 
and laughs over old times, as hearty as ever, though he must be 
over eighty years of age. 

But times have changed for the village public-house. Tied 
to a brewery, it has to sell whatever vile decotion is supplied, and 
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the business of the publican is simply to sell beer. Save for 
Friday and Saturday night, the public-house is almost empty 
now, and there is no hum of conversation, no foaming tankards 
or roaring choruses. Music and song are not encouraged in these 
enlightened days. The temperance reformers have done their 
best to dissociate any thought of joy or good cheer from the 
business of drinking, and it is their confessed intention to make the 
public-house as unattractive as possible by suppressing music, 
‘ring and peg,’ ‘ shove ha’penny,’ and other harmless diversions 
of village life. In north Hampshire last year the police super- 
intendent went round the public-houses before Christmas and 
forbade any singing, and in many other districts any outward 
expression of joy in living, any attempt to sing an impromptu song 
or join in a chorus, is characterised as ‘ rowdiness ’ by the super- 
genteel. It is the old Puritan idea that everything that gives 
pleasure must be wrong. The hair-raising cacophonies of earnest 
hymn singers, or of local (and distinctly amateur) choral societies, 
are encouraged because of their alleged moral value to the perpe- 
trators, but spontaneous outbursts of a more cheerful type are 
plainly the work of the devil, who, in the vivid imagination of some, 
is ever at hand, as busy as a pickpocket in a crowd. 

Less than forty years ago it used to be no uncommon thing for 
a man with a fiddle or a concertina to wander into the village 
public-house of an evening and, in return for a few pence thrown 
into his hat, play for the village lads and lasses to dance. A 
pleasant evening of spontaneous gaiety would be spent under 
the kindly auspices of the landlord. But brewery companies 
and temperance reformers have united in their efforts to make 
the village inn a house of shame, where only the sordid busi- 
ness of beer drinking takes place. It is true that they are 
inspired by opposite motives, the one to increase the sale of 
intoxicants, the other to reduce it, but the net result is that the 
village public-house is still patronised by those who can afford it, 
and its position has been degraded on account of the moral sugges- 
tion that it is no fit place for women, and that it exists solely 
for drinking beer, a habit of which all should be ashamed. One 
finds the reflection of this idea amongst allclasses. The puritanical 
blight has infected the villagers themselves, so that heads are 
shaken behind windows when a man is seen making his way up the 
street for a humble pint, and the stigma of ‘ going to the pub.’ 
descends on him, although the very people who shake their heads 
may sometimes be guilty of the same offence. In the same way, 
the well-to-do will express their pious concern for a village man 
whom they see spending some of his few weekly shillings on 
‘going to the pub.,’ and then cheerfully sit down to a dinner 
garnished with cocktails, champagne and old brandy. 
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It is not surprising that some foreigners have found the English 
incomprehensible and have been moved to refer to us as a nation 
of hypocrites. 

It is undoubtedly true that village social life has been made 
much more attractive since the war. Women’s institutes and 
girls’ and men’s clubs have done invaluable service in providing 
all kinds of amusement and developing individuality through 
village theatricals, village concerts and village choral societies. 
Social life on the land is no longer a dreary round of toil, with the 
public-house as the only alternative to going to bed at eight to be 
ready for the next day’s work. Reading-rooms have made some 
attempt to offer a little mental pabulum, assisted by the facility 
for buying a glass of beer, for the village dweller. On the other 
hand, the men complain that there is not the ‘ free and easiness ’ 
that the public-house offers to be found in the reading-room, and 
so often it carries the hateful suggestion of being ‘ improving.’ 
Moreover, the reading-room usually consists of one compartment, 
in which are agglomerated readers, talkers, billiards and card 
players and village lads of not the most restful age or subdued 
spirits. It is not, as a rule, a place where a man would choose to 
go if he were feeling tired or wanted to be quiet. At the same time 
it contrives to discourage the attendance of many feeling in light- 
hearted and independent mood. It is patronised because the 
beer is cheap and often better than in the brewery-controlled 
public-house, and because there is no obligation to go on drinking 
if a man is going to stay there—all excellent points—but the 
reading-room has not taken on the irresponsible happiness and 
sense of freedom that the old-time public-house possessed. 

The agricultural man is by nature extremely independent and 
resents any sort of interference ; it is one of our national charac- 
teristics, and so it is not surprising that he objects very strongly 
when he is told : ‘ Here you may dance and sing ; there you may 
drink. This house for beer ; that house, on specified occasions, 
for music; and, as a special favour, and under adequate super- 
vision, you may have a room where you may play games, read a 
newspaper, and have alcoholic refreshment not exceeding two 
mugs.’ If the same restrictions were laid on the recreations of 
the more favoured classes they would be called tyranny, although 
for these, with the better conditions of environment and greater 
opportunity for drinking alcohol, there is less excuse than for the 
class for whom the public-house is the chief medium of social 
intercourse. 

It is in the village public-house that mental development takes 
place. Here questions of politics, agriculture, and affairs of 
the day are discussed and village opinion formed. There may 
be lectures given at the institute and in the village hall, and 
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sermons preached from the pulpit, but it is in the bar parlour that 
lectures, sermons and all topical questions are discussed and indi- 
viduals discover for themselves through debate and argument 
what their opinions really are. From being listeners they become 
protagonists, and thus develop out of their own roots. Nowhere 
else is village opinion really found, for it is only in the public-house 
that these things are talked of freely and fearlessly, and so it is 
that the village public-house is something more than a beer- 
drinking establishment, and is therefore a factor worthy to be 
considered for taking a prominent place in a constructive scheme 
of village educational development. 

The first necessary step would seem to be to release tied-houses 
from the brewing companies. Their gradual absorption has led 
more than anything to the view that they are merely places 
for drinking, with lowered repute as a consequence. At the same 
time, the quality of the liquor has deteriorated by the virtual 
monopoly, resulting not only in less satisfaction to the consumer, 
but often in definite harm from the inferior beer that is supplied. 
It is a fact that in many houses that are not tied the beer is both 
cheaper and better, which is also found to be the case with the 
reading-rooms, where there is no permanent contract with any 
one brewery. Moreover, the tied-house does not offer the same 
invitation to sociability, for it is simply a ‘ commercial proposition,’ 
having no use for the man who will sit and talk for an evening and 
consume no more than a pint. The tied-house is simply a shop, 
and is therefore bereft of much of the old sense of freedom and 
friendliness. It is true that in the old days it was customary to 
drink a glass ‘ for the good of the house,’ but this was rather an 
incidental compliment than the chief factor in the public-house’s 
existence. 

If the houses were freed the next step would be to run them 
on a system that would not encourage an avaricious proprietor to 
take the place of the brewing companies, and thus only exchange 
one evil for another. In this, the system known as ‘ the Gothen- 
berg experiment,’ in many ways excellent, would prove a valuable 
guide. Under this arrangement the public-house is run under a 
manager, paid a fixed salary plus the profit on the sale of food, 
tobacco, and all teetotal beverages, the idea being to make the 
pushing of the sale of alcohol immaterial to him. Any profit on 
alcohol, after paying fixed charges, interest limited to 5 per cent., 
reserve fund and sinking fund, is devoted to some useful object 
in the village not chargeable to the rates, such as lamps, repairs 
to the village hall, improving the water supply, etc. But, 
unfortunately, many of the upholders of this system have started 
from the premise that all beer drinking is fundamentally wrong, 
that the more it is discouraged the better, and so, in many 
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instances, they have introduced it with a veto on all music, games, 
and recreations, fearing that they may thus make the public- 
house too attractive. Therefore, it is again prevented from taking 
its natural place in village social life, and there is a feeling of 
restricted freedom that works against the natural expression of 
pleasure in living and friendly intercourse. It does not seem to be 
understood that the village public-house is primarily for the 
village man, and that he is the final arbiter of its tone, which can 
only be raised by increasing his self-respect and self-education. 
Experience shows that this is best done by pointing an ideal, but 
by giving him liberty to follow it. Repression results either in 
encouragement deliberately to flout it, or in driving him elsewhere 
where there are no restrictions, but also no ideals. This is not to 
say that the public-house is to be open to him to get drunk in as 
much and as often as he likes, but that it is his to amuse him- 
self in as he wishes within the bounds of reason and common 
decency. 

The desire for music, games, and amusements is fairly universal, 
and surely innocent enough, and if it is sin to enjoy them to 
the accompaniment of modest alcoholic refreshment, most of us 
are guilty. If his natural instinct for such things is thwarted, 
there is grave danger that they will turn inwards to less healthy 
channels, and harmless amusement will be transmuted into secret 
vice. To the ordinary village man the drinking of beer is a 
blameless act, and by constantly suggesting to him, directly and 
indirectly, that it is an evil and undesirable habit, the effect in 
the end must be demoralising and degrading. Human nature 
being what it is, there is a fatal fascination that always accom- 
panies anything that is designated as ‘ wicked.’ 

Let there be impromptu music, then, if the patrons of the 
village inn feel the need of it, also ‘ peg and ring,’ ‘ shove ha’penny,’ 
dart competitions, and any other harmless recreation that men 
who work eight and ten hours a day in all weathers may desire. 
The farm labourer’s life is not so full of joy that he can afford to 
give up the only two things approaching luxuries that he has—the 
village public-house and a few ounces of tobacco a week, both of 
these already taxed so prohibitively that they are almost out 
of his reach. The public-house must be made clean, airy and 
attractive, so that the suggested stigma on it may be removed. 
It is either right or wrong that it should exist. If we decide it is 
wrong, it should be abolished, but so long as we agree to its 
existence, only a bad purpose is served by drinking behind closed 
windows and in squalid surroundings, as if trying to hush up some 
clandestine sin. The best way to raise the status of the public- 
house is by regarding it as a clean, healthy institution that meets 
a need of the community, and a place to which a man may go with 
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his wife and feel he is doing no more wrong than the city clerk who 
goes to a tea-shop. 

In the warm weather a man should be able to sit in the garden 
with his wife and engage in friendly converse with his neighbours 
over a glass of ale or anything else, while there seems no reason 
why he should not be able to play a game of bowls or skittles on 
the lawn if he feels inclined. Nothing could be more demoralising 
than the present suggestion of secrecy and wrongdoing, and the 
worst stricture on what the public-house has been reduced to is 
that in most villages a man nowadays is not in the habit of taking 
his wife there. The presence of womenfolk should surely be a 
refining influence, and by making it customary for men to go there 
with their wives, one of the best incentives would be given to 
make it a place of good reputation. 

Most of the village inns are fairly roomy, and the best arrange- 
ment would seem to be for three rooms to be set aside for patrons. 

(1) The bar parlour, for the men only. 

(2) A room for cards, newspapers and magazines, where noise 

and talking are not encouraged. 

(3) A common room for men and women. 

With the landlord paid a fixed salary as manager and given the 
profit on everything except alcoholic drinks, and surplus profits 
devoted to schemes of general utility to the village, the public- 
house becomes virtually a village co-operative concern, in which 
the influence and character of the landlord play a most important 
part. It is obvious, therefore, that the village should have a 
voice in choosing him, and this might be done by any prospective 
landlord having to be passed by a committee of, say, the vicar, 
the squire, a leading tenant farmer and two representatives of the 
labourer class. This should ensure a suitable man being chosen. 
He should be held responsible for good conduct in his house, and, 
in cases of drunkenness, severely penalised if it could be proved 
that he was the last person to serve the man who was drunk. 

The object in view would be to supply a need which the 
villages feel and no other institution quite fulfils, to promote 
freedom of speech and social intercourse, recreation and enjoyment 
of life, without encouraging the sale of alcohol or indecent rowdi- 
ness. The village man needs encouragement to express himself, 
and it is hypocritical heresy to assume that what he would express 
will necessarily be unpleasant. In spite of all the ancient tales 
of beer drinking in villages, the rural population has always been 
the most robust and healthy in the community, just as the village 
man, on the whole, has always been the most decent-living. 
But if there is one thing for which he has a supreme and wholesome 
dislike, it is for being ‘ managed ’ or ‘ improved,’ and it calls up 
all the old Adam in him. At the same time, however, he is not 
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a man of great education, and knows it, and will therefore at 
times be easily impressed by the words of others who he thinks are 
more learned than he is. The result has been that although 
he has steadfastly refused to be turned away from the public- 
house, he has come to look on it as a not very moral institution, 
from which he cannot, or will not, keep away. It is difficult to 
imagine anything worse for his character. 


Of all these things the landlord and I talked in the parlour of 
the little inn set down in this Hampshire village. Darkness fell, 
and we talked far into the evening, while he told me many tales 
of the village, the public-house, and their past glories. He saw me 
to the door at last, and I looked out on the quiet stillness that 
falls early in such places. Ghosts must be very happy in a 
country village, for there is so little to disturb them, and they are 
always so near in the memory of the living. Commercialism and 
brewery companies seem extraordinarily out of place in such a 
setting—almost as distantly connected with village life as the 
activities of well-meaning temperance reformers who have lived 
all their lives in towns. But that, I suppose, is why they are 
temperance reformers. 

L, F. EASTERBROOK. 
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A DAY IN MY GARDEN 


No one who has not had that happy experience can ever picture the 
delights of a garden in the glorious setting of Vancouver Island. 
The deep, deep blue of the sea, the distant range of Olympic 
mountains capped with snow, all the depth of colour lent by pines, 
by hemlock and spruce, seem only to enhance the vividness and 
depth of colour of our gardens. 

It is almost hopeless to give people accustomed to dull, leaden 
skies any idea of the glistening beauty of Vancouver Island. 

It is difficult to determine at what time of the day a garden 
is at its best—perhaps the very early morning, for everything 
tends then to beautify, the flowers fresh and sweet with heavy 
dews, the rising sun flooding the heavens with a sea of gold, 
tinging the mountains with a deep pink. Mount Baker, that 
wonderful sugar-loaf-shaped mountain in Washington State, 
rising proudly above its fellows, gradually takes on a cloak of 
crimson which spreads to the Olympic range. 

Everywhere the mists are golden, pink or mauve; the forests 
shrouded in these mists have a mysterious beauty that holds one 
spellbound. This, then, is the setting of my garden. It is far too 
lovely to remain happily within four walls, and out in the garden 
the air, keen and fresh at first as it blows across from the snow- 
capped mountains, is filled with delicious scent of flowers. 

The garden, as gardens go, is not large, nor is it at all out of the 
ordinary, but it is a perfect riot of colour and of scent. 

Whether it is some quality in the climate, or whether it is the 
rich soil, dark, almost black, I cannot say, but, whatever the 
reason, the flowers are intense in colour and yield most profusely, 
in some cases the green leaves quite hidden by the blossom. 

When we bought the bungalow it had, for some time past, 
evidently been the dumping ground for tins and rubbish of the 
whole neighbourhood, and my heart sank as I ruefully surveyed it 
and wondered how we should cope with it and its tins and rubbish. 
Fortunately for me, the friend who was living with me is a descen- 
dant of ‘ John Evelyn,’ and, I am sure, has inherited his gardening 
proclivities. She saw at once the possibilities, and set vigorously 
to work, cleared the tins away, dug up dozens, requisitioned a man 
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with a barrow to cart them away, and before long the poor little 
dumping ground was reduced to order and ready for its seeds and 
bulbs. This was in October; the following spring and summer the 
garden was gay enough to gladden anyone’s heart, and a source 
of bewilderment and at first derision to the menfolk of the neigh- 
bourhood. They would lounge up on a Sunday and lean smoking 
on our fence, and in audible tones demand caustically of each 
other, ‘what them women think they’re a-doin’ of,’ and they 
would expectorate meditatively into the unfortunate garden (to 
our huge annoyance), but we persevered, and ere long, as they 
realised how the garden was shaping, our scoffers (and, I believe, 
tin-dumpers) hied them home to their own neglected gardens and 
started vigorously, with more zeal than wisdom, to see if they 
could outshine us. One man got in three loads of manure (at 
$5 a load), and his garden did not need one ; another man bought 
up hundreds of plants and seedlings, spent a small fortune on them 
and put them in so close together, you could not get a fork in 
between ; and yet another man, in a sudden fit of neighbourliness, 
invaded our garden and commenced pruning everything in sight, 
till a wrathful ‘ John Evelyn’ saw him and ejected him without 
ceremony from the garden. But to return to our flowers. The 
pansies alone attracted people from all parts to see and admire 
them. We had carpeted our rose garden with pansies in huge 
patches of purple, wine-red, mauve, yellow and white. Their 
growth is wonderful—the blossoms measure from 3 to 3} inches 
across, and the stems 7 and 8 inches in length, thick and sturdy ; 
but oh the work that they entail! Day by day the dead blossoms 
have to be picked off, and one must do it in exactly the right 
way, and keep them well soaked, for they are always thirsty and 
resent any shortage of water; but they repay one over and over 
again. We have kept them in blossom ten months of the year. 
We put them also in the window-boxes, purple and wine-red, a 
fine show and much appreciated by the humming-birds. 

My delphiniums are a joy to me: they look lovely in the sun- 
light, a long row of every shade of blue, standing in big clumps 
like proud sentinels headed by a big bush of anchusa; behind 
ffiem all one catches beautiful views of distant snow mountains 
and Mount Baker, no longer pink, but glistening white, as if in 
bridal attire. In front of them we have planted many coloured 
foxgloves: one kind in particular I like, a beautiful salmon-pink ; 
and we made a border of deep purple lobelia, which looks like a 
broad purple ribbon. To the left there is a delightful corner, 6 feet 
across, in which we have planted Shirley poppies, and at the back 
of them cornflower. Evidently there is keen rivalry between them 
all, for they have grown taller and taller—cornflower trying to 
eclipse poppies—till they are about 3 to 4 feet high and cover the 
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whole deep bed, but it is quite charming, the cornflower, dark 
blue, light blue, red and white, and every variety of Shirley poppy, 
intermixed. We were just able to squeeze in a border of Mrs. 
Sinkins, ageratum and mauve violas. 

Under one window of the house flourish the Canterbury bells, 
purple, mauve, pink and white, and we have also put in July 
lilies. The Canterbury bells need much attention, like pansies, 
the daily nipping off of withered flowers. Under another window 
there is a huge clump of red penstemmon, a red of astonishing 
richness, accompanied by a small army of gladiola. 

Flame-coloured antirrhinums and dark blue larkspur fill one 
corner, and godetia, clarkia, stocks, and many-coloured sweet- 
williams make a very cheery little happy family. 

My violets are a dream. I have always wanted to grow them, 
but was under the impression that violets were very fussy and 
particular as to where and how they lived ; so we fussed and put 
patches of them in every aspect and every position. They have 
all done uncommonly well in size, in scent, and in colour; but, 
strange to say, after all our fussing, the ones that were the sweetest, 
largest and altogether the finest were those dropped by accident 
at the foot of the dustbin, in a very bleak corner. 

The rose garden, with its carpet of pansies, is exquisite. We 
have many old favourites, such as Hugh Dickson, General 
McArthur, Caroline Testout, Rayon d’Or, Madame Chatenay, 
Karl Druschki, Irish Elegance, Gloire de Dijon, June Bridal Rose, 
General Jacqueminot, Ulrich Brunner, Mr. Mawley, H. A. Richard- 
son, La France, and many others. I believe in former days 
gardeners let the dead blossoms remain on the tree, but ‘ John 
Evelyn ’ is very emphatic on the subject, and strenuously removes 
every dead blossom. Certainly our roses have responded well. 

I never cared for zinnias till one happy day I came upon a 
long border of them at the Country Club, and there and then I 
determined to have a long border at any cost. We procured the 
seeds and put them in boxes, but alas! as soon as they appeared 
we realised we must have a frame for them ; so a happy thought 
struck one of us, and we went to visit a nurseryman and talked 
zinnias to him. He remained cold and unconvinced for a 
considerable time, but at last he became inspired to acquire zinnias 
for himself, but said he could not get any seedin town; then we 
produced our trump card and told him we had several boxes of 
seedlings, which we would share with him if he would put them in 
his greenhouse, all of which came to pass, but for some reason his 
did not prosper, and ours were a most delightful sight, with a 
background of hollyhocks and in the front antirrhinums. 

A rather shabby plot of grass we have turned into a birds’ 
garden. ‘ John Evelyn’ being a carpenter as well as a gardener, 
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erected a rustic stand, about 4 feet high, and placed a large, shallow 
earthenware pan on it, which we keep filled with water. We trained 
periwinkle all up the stand and finally planted many foxgloves 
allroundit. It is the prettiest sight to see swarms of birds bathing 
and sitting all round the rim, watching their friends bathe and 
waiting impatiently for their turn, or sitting in rows on the fence 
squabbling. Of course, cats were a nuisance, but we hit on a quite 
nice little expedient. We kept a revolving spray at the foot of the 
stand, and every cat seemed to want to smell it and examine it. As 
soon as it had its nose well over the spray we turned the tap on, 
and then, to use an Americanism, ‘you couldn’t see his heels 
for dust.’ 

The birds have become so tame and enjoy the bath so much 
that if by an oversight the bath, through much vigorous bathing, 
becomes empty, they will come to our windows and scream at us, 
till, for sheer peace’ sake, we have to go out and fillit up. It always 
has to be filled at least twice a day. One specially amusing little 
fellow—a wild canary—follows us about as we hose the garden, 
darting in and out of the spray screaming with delight. 

I have never seen humming-birds use the bath. They are very 
shy, easily frightened, though they will sometimes come and 
hover round one if one keeps very still. Sweet-peas are their 
special joy, and I do not know which are the more dainty and 
pretty, sweet peas or tiny birds with their iridescent heads and 
breasts. Certainly the sweet-peas are very lovely, and we were 
fortunate in getting patches of Wedgewood, Thomas Stevenson, 
Nora Unwin, Fair Lady, Giant Attraction, Gladys, Jack Cornwall, 
and Mascot Scarlet. 

Beyond the sweet-peas I have placed the columbines, a brave 
show. The long-spurred white ones are very fine, also the yellow 
chrysantha and the glandulosa. A patch of lupins, purple, yellow 
and pink, fills up the bed, and one purple lupin has sixty spikes. 

The small boys of the neighbourhood are rather a trial. Pre- 
sumably having heard their elders scoff at our struggles with the 
‘dumping ground,’ they considered it necessary to annoy us. 
Then one day an inspiration (not happy) came to us. I was, 
through a long illness, obliged to lie all day by the open window. 
Being anxious to make a collection of wild flowers for painting, 
we pressed the small boys into our service, and asked them to 
bring me every kind of wild flower (we vainly hoped to keep 
them happy and busy and away from our garden in the holidays). 
Then our troubles began. All day long hordes of infants rolled 
up carrying hot little bunches of flowers in their hot little fists, I 
am afraid the reason being that as a reward I kept supplies of 
apples and candies always beside me, and what boy can resist 
either apples or candy ? However, we became absolutely snowed 
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under with flowers; every jar, every vase, basin, jampot, was 
used to hold these flowers ; and we looked like a Harvest Thanks- 
giving. In vain we implored them to desist ; they would have 
none of it. Then another brain-wave came to me, and I cut 
off all supplies of apples and candy ; automatically the stream of 
infants ceased. Just one baby of five tried valiantly to keep in 
touch with the supplies, and he would wander in with flowers (not 
wild) suspiciously familiar ; then I watched the gentleman a few 
hours later come deliberately into our garden, cull a very precious 
and treasured Reckitt’s blue campanula, and march up with 
innocent and cherubic face to our door and hand me, most 
unblushingly, my own flower. I remarked severely he must 
not do it again: it was very naughty. He looked surprised and 
pained—then a beaming smile, and should he bring me some 
more ? 

Our wild flower garden is a source of great interest and 
pleasure, for the wild flowers on the island are lovely. Inthe 
spring one could imagine that large quantities of paint had been 
poured generously on the ground, all colours and in most unex- 
pected places. So far I have only managed to collect a few for a 
wild garden, such as the beautiful dogtooth violet, wild hyacinth 
—quite different from the English variety—yellow violet, double 
celandine, lady slipper orchid, wild cyclamen, blue grass, trilium, 
orange lily and a few others. The dogtooth violet, or lily, is a lovely 
star-like flower, with long, tapering white petals tinged with pink 
underneath, very yellow stamens, and a long, serpentine-like stem 
merging from green to pink or mauve. The leaves are curious, 
long, bright glossy-green, the first year quite plain, the second year 
faint white zigzag markings; the third year the markings are 
dark brown. They are difficult to transplant, but it can be done 
by digging deep and wide and taking up plenty of soil. 

As we have had wonderful success with our flowers, so have we 
also had with our vegetables and fruit. When we first started 
in October it looked all hopeless, but the following year, on 
April 1, we had our first dish of peas and potatoes. And we 
had peas up to the middle of October, beautiful peas, huge pods 
looking like green wax. Then we grew broad beans, scarlet run- 
ners, carrots, onions, spinach, green corn, marrows, cucumbers, 
potatoes and tomatoes. The tomatoes were a triumph. We 
managed to get twelve sickly-looking young plants. Everyone 
predicted failure and sorrow; as they grew bigger and more 
healthy everyone came with much advice as to what we ought 
to do, and if we did not do it, nothing but failure and sorrow faced 
us. As everyone had a different method, we pursued our own 
peaceful course, and everyone came and shook pessimistic heads 
over us. The result of following our own ideas was 175 lbs. of 
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tomatoes from twelve plants, and we nearly killed ourselves 
bottling what we did not consume. 

The same thing happened with our marrows. We planted a 
threepenny packet of seed, and after placing the young seedlings 
in the ground quite flat, we let them wander as they chose and 
did not interfere with them. We got so many marrows, we did not 
know what to do with them. We cut them very young, about 
4 inches long. They are delicious baked with butter, pepper and 
salt. A few we allowed to grow big for winter use. 

One of the drawbacks to a garden in the country is that one 
generally grows far more than one needs, and as other people also 
grow their own vegetables, they are not at all grateful for a present 
of a basket of peas, beans, or tomatoes, or all three. We kept an 
account of what the garden produced that first year in fruit and 
vegetables, and it yielded 40/. worth at market prices. 

We gather our vegetables much earlier than most people, such 
as peas, beans, beets, marrows and carrots; and speaking of 
carrots reminds me of a nice old man who, hearing when I was ill 
that I was fond of very young carrots, proceeded, out of gratitude 
to ‘ John Evelyn’ for her goodness to his boy when he was ill 
—for, by the way, she is a nurse as well as carpenter and gardener 
—to shower bunches of carrots on us till we really got to hate 
them, almost as embarrassing as the babies’ wild flowers. 

I have never seen the milk flow out of lettuces as it does out of 
ours. One has to be careful not to let it stain one’s clothes, and the 
smell fills the whole house. 

My impression is that if one is really fond of flowers and of 
gardening the flowers know and respond. As an instance of this, 
when I first bought the bungalow I was very depressed over the 
state of the garden, so we went to a big nurseryman, a man who 
had a big staff of men to go out and do up gardens. He came and 
looked at our garden and was most discouraging. However, he 
said he would send a man to dig it well up to start with. The man 
came, and after watching him for a whole day we came to the 
conclusion that to employ him longer would spell ruin, so we 
dismissed him and did the work ourselves. 

Our nurseryman was very hurt, so to appease him we bought 
some of his hyacinth bulbs and potted them. Next spring he rode 
over to see how the garden was doing, in the hope evidently that 
we would have to climb down and go to him for help. Having 
surveyed our domain and having had reluctant praise dragged out 
of him, ‘ John Evelyn’ (rather maliciously) invited him to come 
in and see our hyacinths. He had evidently forgotten that we 
had bought them from him. His amazement was great, almost 
ludicrous, for here were the hyacinths three heads to a bulb, each 
head measuring 12 inches round. He asked where we had got 
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them from, and on learning he had sold them to us wanted to 
take them and exhibit them. 

It seems to me that there is a difference in the one person 
who grows only for gain and the other person who grows the 
flowers and loves them like children. 

As the day draws to a close and the sun, sinking in the west, 
floods the Pacific with liquid gold and scarlet, casting a warm red 
glow over my dear garden, I look around me, and the beautiful 
flowers, that at sunrise seemed so vivid and so striking, seem now 
in this evening light to be even more beautiful and deeper; and 
so, with happy, contented mind and peace in my heart, I enter my 
little bungalow, and with Mr. Pepys I say: ‘ And so to bed!’ 


MavupD Bonn. 
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THE MAMMALIAN FAUNA OF AFRICA 


I HAVE felt impelled for some time past to treat of the mammalian 
fauna of Africa, its origins and relationships to other continents, 
its diversity and its decay, the last being almost entirely due to 
the unrelaxing pursuit and attacks of man, and more especially 
man of the white sub-species. I have given the subject close 
attention ever since my stay in Tunis in 1880 and my subsequent 
visits to Angola, the Congo, East Africa, West Africa, Nigeria, 
South and Central Africa, and Morocco. I have never been in 
Madagascar, but I have lived for some time on the opposite 
African coast, and through the kindness of French naturalists I 
have been kept closely in touch with the wonderful discoveries 
made in that island during the last twenty-four years. 

Indeed, this subject as a whole has received enormous exten- 
sions of knowledge during the last twenty-four years. Yet it is 
curiously plain to one who gives close attention to zoological 
research how ill it is understood even by professional biologists 
who have made a considerable study of the world’s fauna, and are 
assumed to have become acquainted with zoological theories 
based on recent research ; so perhaps a plain statement with 
reference to positive discoveries rather than mere unsubstantiated 
theories may be useful to all manner of readers of this Review, 
even though they be not specialists in biology or in the survey of 
the living creatures of the present day. It must be obvious to 
all who stop to think of the rate of destruction in Africa, owing 
to the spread of white civilisation and the absolute thirst for 
slaughter which affects the Northern white man’s mind, that in 
another twenty-four years the mammalian fauna of Africa may be 
reduced to very little, even though museums may be tolerably 
well supplied with specimens of the best. 

I do not wish to fatigue the reader with elaborate personal 
details. He can ascertain my exact age by looking me up in the 
usual works of reference. He will see from these, if he cares to 
inquire, that I am still not a very aged man, and that I was only 
twenty-one when I spent eight months in Tunis in 1880, and yet 
that I saw in this portion of North Africa, and in Algeria along- 
side, the remains of a once magnificent fauna which did much 
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more than merely exist to connect Cis-Saharan Africa with the 
rest of the Dark Continent, south of the vast desert. At this 
period—forty-four years ago—the lion was still to be found, even 
in some abundance, on the western border of Tunisia and in 
Algeria, probably also in the interior of Morocco. Fine, large 
leopards were abundant; they possibly still exist. The chita 
was by no means uncommon in Southern Tunisia. The striped 
hyena was abundant, and there was even a wandering legend 
that the spotted hyzna still lingered in the oases of Tripoli. The 
Addax antelope still frequented the southern parts of Tunis and 
Algeria. I saw it in Southern Tunis as late as the year 1897. 
The northern hartebeest was still found there, and the large types 
of gazelle now existing in Senegal, Northern Nigeria and Somali- 
land were to be met with in Southern Morocco and Algeria. 
These bore a suggestive resemblance to the springbok of South 
Africa, which for an unknown length of time has never been met 
with north of the Zambezi. There were also two or more species 
of large octodont rodents, whose nearest relations are found 
in South America. Interesting black-and-white, skunk-like 
weasels, closely resembling the South African species of the 
same genus, were—perhaps still are—found in Algeria. 

I could continue to enumerate other mammalian species in 
North Africa persisting down to forty years ago but now ex- 
punged by the spread of ‘ civilisation,’ though still existing in 
Somaliland and South Africa. 

Until the very commencement of this century we still lived in 
utter ignorance as to the great part played by Africa as a creative 
continent throughout the Tertiary epoch, or, if not always 
creative, the region towards which many remarkable groups of 
vertebrates wandered in course of time from Europe and Asia and 
found a refuge in which to expand and grow. In some cases our 
recent discoveries have almost led us to believe that the actual 
mammalian class may have originated in Africa from the mammal- 
like reptiles whose remains are so abundantly found in South 
African strata. At any rate, many remarkable mammalian 
families and genera having come into existence in North Africa 
and Egypt wandered north and north-east round the Mediter- 
ranean, achieved a greater perfection of development in Asia 
and Europe, and were then driven back to the Dark Continent 
to expand and grow to still more perfected development. 

This was markedly the case from 100,000 years ago down to 
the period, two or three hundred years since, when firearms 
were made more practically useful. During this recent period 
in the history of man—say from 100,000 B.C. to A.D. 1800—the 
various peoples of Europe, the men of the white race, were 
exterminating all the big or remarkable beasts of Europe and 
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Western Asia for food, for their heads, horns and tusks, or for 
self-defence and for the protection of their children, their flocks 
and herds or their crops. Many of these beasts they had driven 
southwards, in prehistoric times, into Africa by the land bridges 
which down to quite a late period—some think not more than 
20,000 years ago or even less—connected Europe with Africa 
over the Straits of Gibraltar and the broad Tunisian-Sicilian 
isthmus. But the main feeder of Africa, so to speak, was Syria, 
and perhaps also Mesopotamia, across a strip of Northern Arabia 
which had not then become sterilised by desert. Egypt surpasses 
any other portion of the Dark Continent which has yet been 
searched by human intelligence for records of its past fauna. In 
the comparatively narrow region of the Nile Valley, within Egypt 
as it is defined politically, there seem to have arisen during the 
first half of the Tertiary epoch, some three or four million years 
ago, the whales—once long-headed, porpoise-like types dwelling 
in the Nile and its attendant lakes and marshes, which possessed 
incisors, canines and molar teeth, ordinary nostrils, and four 
limbs. Then there were the Sirenide, ancestors of the manatis, 
dugongs, etc., primitive ungulates living only on a vegetable diet, 
with suggestive resemblances to the earliest ancestors of the 
elephants ; there were large hyraxes, a group first made known 
to us by the little coney of Syria, a creature we now find abun- 
dantly in all tropical Africa, and frequenting, in the Eocene, Asia 
Minor and Greece. The actual elephant order originated in 
Lower Egypt. The most remote ancestor of the elephant type 
yet discovered—the meeritherium—was first discovered west of 
the Nile delta in 1904, and shortly afterwards the equally inter- 
esting paleomastodon, in which a still nearer approach is made 
to the huge, tusked elephants. In this Lower Nile region seem 
similarly to have come into existence the hippopotami, the swine, 
and several very strange, aberrant, monstrous forms of ungulate 
mammals, such as the arsinotherium, which is well illustrated 
in the Cromwell Road British Museum. 

The second wonderland to Egypt is South Africa, between the 
Zambezi, Middle Angola, and the Cape of Good Hope. This 
amazing fauna, and its still more remarkable fossil types, began 
to be seen and to be revealed in the rocks a hundred, fifty, twenty, 
years ago. The most remarkable aspect in the vertebrate fauna 
of this region, as well as in many types of its flora, is the resem- 
blance and relationship both alike bear to the fauna and flora of 
North-East and of North Africa, the intervening region of 
Mogambique, Nyasaland, Northern Zambezia, and Northern 
Angola completely breaking the relationship, especially in 
mammalian forms, between North-East and South Africa. The 
break between the two—since these mammals, birds, reptiles and 
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plants cannot have been transferred from North-East Africa to 
the trans-Zambezian regions by aeroplane or balloon—can only 
have been of recent date, though what caused it—whether it 
was only man, the hunter—we do not know. 

The third region of growth and development, scarcely less 
wonderful than Egypt or South Africa, is Mauritania, the northern 
prolongation of Africa—Morocco, Algeria, Tunis and Tripoli. 
This region received an overflow of birds and mammals from 
Europe and West Asia just prior to or well within the human era : 
the creatures which fled southwards from Spain, France, Italy, 
the Balkan Peninsula, Greece, and Asia Minor before the lowered 
temperature of the Ice Ages, or later as the result of the attacks 
of European hunters in Spain and Italy. 

The fourth region of interest, more for its immediate past than 
for its attenuated present, is Madagascar. Madagascar is a vast 
nucleus of a former land belt, which in the Secondaries and 
perhaps early Tertiaries stretched from India to South-East 
Africa, gradually breaking down till in the present period it has 
only left above the sea surface the Komoro Islands, Madagascar, 
Mauritius, Réunion, the Amirante Islands, the Chagos, Maldive 
and Lacadive Islands, which last bring us up to the coast of 
Southern India. Curiously enough, Madagascar, though it lies 
off the east coast of Africa, not only suggests to us that it still 
retains a very ancient type of African fauna, but bears further a 
remarkable resemblance in its mammals, a few of its birds and 
some of its reptiles to South America. There are also links with 
Southern India and Malaysia, stretching away eastwards almost 
as far as Fiji. But the South American resemblances can only 
be explained by assuming that Madagascar, cut off from East 
Africa by a narrow strait of sea in the Miocene period, shows that 
it then possessed lemurs that were almost, if not quite, ancestral 
to the South American monkeys ; and the ancestors of these last 
must have ranged westwards over Africa and passed across the 
great isthmus which undoubtedly connected West Africa with 
Brazil down to the middle of the Miocene. This similarly would 
account for the continued existence in Madagascar of boa snakes, 
which survive in South America, though they have become extinct 
on the African continent, having given way no doubt to the 
pythons which they generated. When Madagascar’s connection 
with the African mainland was fully developed, Africa itself 
possessed a much poorer fauna than in the later Tertiaries. The 
mammals of Eastern Africa then seem to have been restricted to 
small carnivores and insectivores, to lemurs and a primitive type 
of monkey, ancestral to both the tropical American and the Old 
World monkeys of to-day. The Asiatic fruit-bat, a few civet-like 
carnivores, an indeterminate cat-dog-civet-like type, the fossa, 
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in addition to the insectivores and the lemurs, were the principal 
Malagasy mammals which continued their evolution through the 
Tertiary ages down to a few hundred years ago independent of any 
later African admixture. The lemurs developed large types, 
walking upright on their hind legs, as big as or bigger than a man. 
One of such types—Megaladapis—became even semi-aquatic in 
frequenting the sea-shore, and lingered in existence almost to the 
time of the human invasion and occupation of the island, which 
may have begun two thousand to three thousand years ago. 

The fifth region to be enumerated is Abyssinia, which in an 
attenuated form (due to increasing drought and the recent attacks 
of European sportsmen) includes the adjacent Somaliland, 
Galaland, and the Northern Rift Valley as far south as Lake 
Baringo. The fauna of Abyssinia (region No. 5) is very rich, and 
differs chiefly from that of Equatorial Africa in retaining a few 
mammalian types not found elsewhere—a genus of baboons 
(Theropithecus), a wild goat of European or Asiatic type, two or 
three antelopes, tragelaphs, a wild dog of Asiatic affinities, and 
several rodents. In its southern portion it possesses the remark- 
able otocyon, a small dog with very large ears and four molar 
teeth in each jaw. This strangely primitive form it shares with 
South Africa, with which district, indeed, it has many affinities 
not found in East Africa. 

The Sudanese region (No. 8) and that of the Chad, Northern 
Nigeria and the Senegal basin resembles Abyssinia, Equatorial 
Africa and East Africa in its mammals, except that it has lost or 
does not now possess a few remarkable creatures, such as the 
chimpanzi and gorilla, the chevrotain—a remarkable little rumi- 
nant with long upper canine teeth, a link in a way between the 
swine and the deer—the golden cat, etc., and numerous birds and 
reptiles which exist in the Northern Congo forest. One special 
peculiarity—one might almost say ‘ glory,’ except that too much 
emphasis may only urge English and American sportsmen to its 
complete destruction—of the Sudanese-Nigerian region is the 
giant eland, one of the most magnificent beasts left living, with a 
coloration in the male hide which is almost black, white, and 
yellow-red. This is found to-day in two limited and widely 
separated districts: the Bahr-al-Ghazal, west of the main Nile, 
and Portuguese Guinea, between Sierra Leone and the Gambia 
basin. 

Regions Nos. 6 and 6A are Equatorial Africa, north of the 
Congo, and forested West Africa. The belt extends from the 
Victoria Nyanza westward right across Equatorial Africa to 
Portuguese Guinea and the verge of the Gambia mouth. But this 
region has left vestiges of its peculiar forms in Equatorial East 
Africa and in Southern Abyssinia. Some of its wealth, however, 
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stops in its westward distribution at the Cameroons, and does not 
cross the Niger. The eastern half of this district follows the 
northern and western course of the main Congo River, but does 
not cross it to the west or the south. Its most valuable creatures 
from the point of view of their intense interest to zoologists are 
the gorilla, found in patches of forest land at high and low levels 
on the Uganda-Congo State frontiers, in the North Congo forests, 
in the Cameroons and the Gaboon ; the okapi ; the forest hog ; the 
potamogale, or aquatic insectivore (the size of a small otter) ; and 
the extreme form of small red buffalo with backward-directed 
horns, These mammals have never been found west of the 
Cameroons. On the other hand, the extremely handsome Bongo 
tragelaph, the golden cat, the chimpanzi, the red river hog, the 
brush-tailed porcupine, and the Potto lemur range right through 
Equatorial Africa from Uganda to the mouth of the Gambia. 
The one peculiar mammal (in addition to several species of 
insectivorous bats related to New Guinea forms) which without 
doubt is monopolised by the West African division of this narrow 
belt is the pigmy hippopotamus of Liberia. This creature was 
of very ancient introduction into Trans-Saharan Africa, and 
must have wandered thither in the Miocene period from Egypt 
or North Africa at a time when the Sahara desert was well 
watered and rich in vegetation. 

The seventh in the list of faunal regions is East Africa, a 
region of slightly uncertain boundaries, but extending more 
or less between the Abyssinia-Somaliland borderland on the 
north, the Victoria Nyanza and Tanganyika on the west, the 
Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, and the course of the Rufiji River 
on the south. This is a region remarkably rich in antelopine 
forms. Its lions, particularly in the female, retain in adult age 
darker vestiges of the original rosettes. Here the antelopes 
swarm and proliferate (or did till the big game hunters began to 
exterminate them forty-five years ago) to a degree only excelled 
by South Africa 100 years back in time. Here this antelopine 
group developed more species and genera than in any other part 
of Africa, and here the fauna, as well as that of Southern Abyssinia, 
had its nearest affinities with South Africa rather than with 
Nyasaland or Equatorial forested Africa. East Africa, moreover, 
together with Mogambique, developed a remarkable group of 
insectivorous beasts, the elephant shrews, creatures sometimes 
almost as large as a cat, which have developed the nose into a 
short proboscis. These creatures have a distant affinity with the 
remarkable tupaias of the Malay Archipelago. They extend 
their range in Africa as far as Algeria on the north-west and 
Cape Colony on the south-west. But they are more frequently 
met with in East Africa. 
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No. 9 is the Mocambique-Nyasaland-North Zambezia region, 
bounded on the south by the Zambezi from its source to its mouth 
and west of the Zambezi by an uncertain line to the Atlantic 
shore, south of the Kwanza basin. On the north its limits are 
uncertain. It includes the mountains and plateaux of Katanga 
and the southern fringe of the Congo watershed, the south end of 
Lake Tanganyika, the eastern edge of the Nyasa-Tanganyika 
plateau (which is very abrupt), and a line from the northern 
watershed of Lake Nyasa to the course of the Rufiji River. 
No. g is distinguished at the present time beyond all other divisions 
of Africa by giving us in Northern Rhodesia the skull and part 
of the limb bones of an extinct species of man, Homo rhodesiensis. 
This former inhabitant of Northern Rhodesia may have lived as 
recently as a few thousand years ago. He was quite unlike the 
negro, much more akin to the aborigines of Australia, and to the 
Neanderthal species of Central and Southern Europe. This 
region between the course of the Zambezi and the watershed 
of the Congo and the Rufiji has no giraffe, no springbok or gazelle, 
no rhinoceros,? no ostrich or secretary bird ; and quite a number 
of the other mammals and birds common to the Sudan, East 
and South Africa, are also missing. Why this region, extending 
to the sea-coast of Mocambique, should be such an explicit barrier 
in distribution at the present day between East and South Africa, 
it is impossible to say, but so it is. 

Finally, there is region No. 10, the even more impoverished 
Congo basin, west and south of the main Congo, and north of the 
southern limits of the River Kwanza basin in Angola. This 
is the poorest part of Africa for mammals. There are no anthro- 
poid apes ; most of the antelopes, the giraffe and okapi, the eland 
and the kudu, the rhinoceros, lion, chita and hunting dog (Lycaon), 
are missing. 

The elephant group, as I have pointed out, was first evolved 
in Egypt, in the Lower Nile Valley. Here the meeritherium, 
the palzomastodon and the dinotherium first came into existence. 
Then this group of ungulates seems to have departed northwards, 
to attain more gigantic size and a huger development of tusks 
in Europe, Asia, North and South America. The modern type 
of African elephant was evolved in Europe, and entered North 
Africa and Egypt at quite a late period. It penetrated the whole 


1 The absence of the rhinoceros from Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, 
though apparently a fact at the present time, is not as conclusively proved in 
Mogambique. I myself purchased from native hunters to the east of the Shire 
River in 1889-94 specimens of rhinoceros horns which I attributed not only 
to the pointed-lipped, but also to the square-lipped, rhinoceros. Livingstone in 
1852 saw the ‘white’ (square-lipped) rhinoceros to the west of the Upper 
Zambezi, and Selous shot it in the same region. 
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of the continent from the Mediterranean shores to the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The distribution of the horses over Africa is curious and not 
easily explained. We begin on the north-east with Grévy’s and 
Grant’s zebras, and with the Nubian and Somali wild asses. These 
stretched prehistorically to an ever-narrowing apex in Egypt 
east of the Nile. Still further back in time, though possibly 
within the human period, there was a creature like a zebra in 
Algeria. Southwards and eastwards, east of the Nile, down to 
Uganda, there is an extension of the range of Grant’s zebra, 
which further south is found west as well as east of Tanganyika, 
and in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. As the range of this 
species extends southwards and eastwards it fuses into other 
forms of broad-striped zebra, more or less known as ‘ Burchell’s.’ 

The true zebra, perfectly striped down to its hoofs, appears 
firstly in Southern Angola when our survey begins in the north. 
It appears in different varieties in the high mountains of Damara- 
land and Cape Colony. Burchell’s zebra once inhabited all 
South Africa, from the southern borders of the Congo basin down 
to Cape Colony and Natal. As this species proceeds southwards 
it tends to lose the black stripes on the legs, and develops in 
between them what is called a shadow stripe, especially on the 
hind limbs, till at last it becomes in the southernmost part of 
Africa what was known as the quagga, in which form distinct 
dark stripes alternating with fawn colour only remain on the head, 
neck and back. No zebra, or any form of wild ass, has as yet 
been recorded from any region west of the Nile, either in the Sahara 
desert, Nigeria, or in westernmost Africa, and these equines are 
similarly absent from the Congo basin. What has limited their 
range in this direction is as yet an unexplained mystery. They 
apparently existed once in Algeria in rather a small form. 

The wild ass of Somaliland, though closely resembling the 
Nubian wild ass, east of the Nile region, has distinct zebra-like 
markings on the fore limbs, and fore limbs only, similar to the 
stripes on the fore limbs in some wild and domestic breeds of 
horse. The fossil bones of a large equine type have been dis- 


- covered in Cape Colony and styled ‘a large horse’; but it is 


more probable that the creature was a big zebra, perhaps allied to 
the Grévy’s zebra of East Africa. So far no remains whatever 
have been discovered in Africa between Algeria and the Cape 
showing that any true horse ever existed there unintroduced by 
man. The true horses seem to have been limited in their natural 
range to Europe, Asia, and North America. 

The range of the rhinoceros group in Africa has been nearly 
as peculiar as that of the horses. Fossil remains of rhinoceroses 
of extinct species are found here and there in East and South 
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Africa. A form of square-lipped rhinoceros akin to the white 
(which still lingers to-day in North-east Equatorial and in South 
Africa) existed within the human period in Algeria, and was 
depicted by man on the rock surfaces. Like its congeners, it 
had entered Africa from Southern Europe, and must have gradually 
wandered south-east and south into the Bahr-al-Ghazal, Uganda, 
and Trans-Zambezian Africa. 

The okapi, a distant relation of the giraffe, was probably 
evolved in Asia Minor or Syria. It passed southward up the 
Nile Valley to Equatorial Africa, and in this forest region it may 
have penetrated westwards till it reached the hinterland of the 
Cameroons, where one or two wandering legends of the seven- 
teenth century may have recorded its existence as the fabled 
unicorn. But at the present time it has never been seen south 
of the Congo, or further west than the Aruwimi River. Its 
gigantic relation, the giraffe, is found at the present day over a 
far more extended range. It once inhabited North Africa. 
There, and in what is now the Libyan and Sahara desert, it was 
pictured by man on the rock surfaces. It is found even at the 
present day, outside the coast forests, in westernmost Africa 
and in the basin of the Benue River, and the only other portion 
of Africa that it distinctly avoids is the vast Congo forest and 
Northern Angola. It seems also to be absent from Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

The common hippopotamus, a little smaller than the gigantic 
species that once penetrated as far north as Yorkshire in the 
interglacial periods, has reached almost every portion of the 
African continent. Its remains positively encumber the dry 
river valleys of the Sahara desert. It was recorded in the Nile 
mouths on the Egyptian sea-coast as late as the seventeenth 
century. Two or even three kinds of smaller hippopotami were 
developed in Madagascar. Their ancestral type must have 
waded and swum across from East Africa along the slowly decaying 
land bridge by way of the Komoro archipelago. Other pigmy 
forms of hippopotamus were found in prehistoric days in the 
then much larger Maltese archipelago and in Cyprus. The 
hippopotamus type seems to have originally developed in the 
Nile delta, or on the coast of Syria, and thence to have spread 
through India eastwards as far as Java, and northwards, not 
only to Yorkshire, but, it is thought, also to Eastern Ireland. 
It never penetrated to North America, as we have recently 
discovered other Eurasiatic mammals have done. The pigmy 
hippopotamus of Liberia is a most interesting survival. It is 
a distinct genus from the bulky hippopotamus of Europe and 
Africa, and is evidently a very early established type of the family 
which was generated in Miocene Egypt. 
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The main facts or probabilities impressed on a natural history 
student in surveying the history of the mammalian fauna of 
Africa are four in number : 

1. The early separation of Morocco and Algeria from Western 
Nigeria by an arm of the sea or an immense expanse of shallow 
water. 

2. That Egypt has been the main door of entry to the African 
continent for its mammalian fauna. 

3. That there remains a curious gap in distribution (perhaps 
only of recent origin) between East and South Africa. This 
occurs in Northern Zambezia-Nyasaland-Mocambique. 

In this intervening gap between the basin of the Rufiji River 
on the north and the whole course of the Zambezi River on the 
south, many striking genera and species of mammals are missing 
which are characteristic of East and of South Africa. There are 
no giraffes, no true gazelles or oryx antelopes, no rhinoceroses, no 
ostriches, no secretary birds, no otocyon foxes, no black-backed 
jackals ; and many other beasts and birds characteristic of both 
South and East Africa are missing—an altogether unaccountable 
fact. 

4. That during the Secondaries and up to the middle of the 
Miocene Tertiaries there must have subsisted a broad land belt 
connecting West Africa with Brazil and Guiana. This land belt— 
remains of which are evident in the sea-bottom—is necessary to 
explain the remarkable similarity between the ancient fauna of 
Africa and Madagascar and that of Eastern South America. The 
affinities are not only present in the mammalia, but in the birds, 
reptiles, fresh water fish, crustacea and insects, and to a certain 
extent in the botany. There is no evidence of the presence of 
these originally African types north of Southern Texas, and in 
most cases the African affinities stop at the northern and western 
frontiers of Brazil. The nearest relations of the African vertebrate 
fauna of the present day lie with Southern Asia. 


H. H. JOHNSTON. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE MIDI 


IMPERCEPTIBLY yet surely we are losing the art of travelling 
leisurely. In place of sauntering through a country unconscious 
of time and careless of direction, we hurry to reach the appointed 
end of a journey. Of the many English men and women who flit 
through Marseilles in the course of the year, few break off to visit 
the more unfrequented districts in the neighbourhood. To these 
travellers the Paris-Marseilles railway is no more than a corridor 
of passage, Provence and Gascony, two of the fairest provinces 
of France, no more than empty names. Humbler people follow 
the example. As midsummer approaches wealthy corporations 
struggle for the patronage of holiday-makers, tempting them 
by alluring suggestions of foreign travel into new experiences. 
But the programmes do not always promise adventure; their 
victims are deposited at some Mediterranean port after a brief 
sea voyage and then presented with a through ticket home by 
rail. They would gain in health and mind were they to retain 
their liberty on landing. 

To tour in perfect comfort no doubt a motor car is desirable. 
Yet he who, for economy’s sake, decides to travel by train, has not 
always the worst of the exchange. From the windows of his 
compartment he can see almost as much of the countryside as 
he desires, and from his fellow-passengers he may learn, if the 
fancy seizes him, something of their lives and thoughts. Above 
all, he need not curtail his luggage. At the cost of a few francs 
he can carry with him almost an entire wardrobe. Thus heis 
spared miserable anxiety about his supply of linen, and his wife 
about that of her hats. And when conditions require the extrava- 
gance, he can always hire a private car, or if still intent upon 
strict economy may book seats in a public charabanc. But if 
he chooses the second alternative, let him be prepared for exciting 
moments. The driver may believe that a special Providence 
watches over his own safety, but the passengers behind feel no 
such certainty about their own. It is difficult to place complete 
confidence in a driver who ignores alike notices of concealed 
turnings and instructions to reduce speed. There is, in fact, a 
spice of adventure about a drive in a public touring car in France. 
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Leaving Marseilles one evening, we travelled to Arles. If 
Arles cannot boast, like Avignon, of having sheltered popes, she 
may claim to have entertained Roman emperors. To-day the 
town is fallen from her ancient high estate, and the great no longer 
extend to Arles their patronage. Unfrequented streets and shut- 
tered windows tell a story of decay. Over the Place du Forum— 
name suggestive of crowds and tumult—silence now reigns 
unbroken save for the clatter of a hotel omnibus over the cobbled 
roadway. In Arles the dreamer may find a congenial resting- 
place: ‘ Oblitusque suorum obliviscendus in illis.’ 

But the more energetic visitor also can find attractions. The 
ruined theatre, Roman in design and in construction, is one of 
them. Happily destruction has stayed its hand, so that sufficient 
of the building remains to suggest how graceful must have been 
the whole. Time has injured neither the massive benches and the 
solid foundations of the auditorium nor the outline of the stage, 
though of the slender columns which guard the latter only two are 
standing. For centuries Arlésien audiences filled this theatre ; 
but of the plays which moved them to tears and laughter 
no record, alas! exists. The neighbouring amphitheatre has 
escaped more lightly, and throughout the summer months bull- 
fights are held within its classic walls. Local interest in the 
contests seems declining, and report declares that the participants 
have lost their cunning. They do not kill the bull as cleanly as 
before. The ancient church of St. Trophinus, built upon the ruins 
of the Pretorium, and its cloisters, half Gothic and half Norman, 
are worth inspection. In St. Trophinus, as indeed throughout 
Catholic France, the devout record on tablets fixed to the walls 
their gratitude to God for some special act of benevolence. Thus 
everywhere the eye falls upon familiar words of thanksgiving for 
protection afforded during the Great War. The tablets give 
no names, but initials partially disclose the identity of the 
donors. 

Strangely enough, the people of Arles appear to set less store 
upon traces of Roman occupation than upon the museum 
bequeathed to the town by Mistral, poet-singer of Provence. 
Mistral strove to preserve not only the art, but also the language, 
of his province, and strangers visiting the museum must guess 
at the sense of the explanatory notices suspended over exhibits. 
Happily the dialect is not difficult to understand. No one, for 
example, can mistake the meaning of ‘ Regardas ben e touques ren,’ 
an admonition which hangs in every room. One phase of post- 
war administration is common now to all State and municipal 
museums and institutions: their doorkeepers and guards are 
men mutilated or incapacitated by the agency of war from 
following other occupation. As far as lies within her power, 
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France is determined that the victims of the battlefield shall not 
have to beg for bread. 

From Arles I passed to Nimes, a prosperous town of boulevards 
and other amenities of modern civilisation. Here also Imperial 
Rome has bequeathed legacies of her occupation. Les Arénes, 
a superb amphitheatre, La Maison Carrée, a temple in almost 
perfect preservation, and La Chapelle de Diane, an exquisite little 
shrine, mark her affection for the town. Shops and cafés 
approaching too closely to the two first impair their imposing 
proportions, but the chapel has a setting of wood and hill worthy 
of its patron goddess. From Nimes one may visit comfortably 
the Pont du Gard, fragment of a gigantic aqueduct, Aigues 
Mortes, a battlemented town where St. Louis embarked for the 
Holy Land, Beziéres, Tarascon, and many other places of historical 
association. The people of Tarascon speak proudly of the castle 
which dominates the town. But the stranger is less interested. 
Absorbed in anxiety to discover whether Tartarin and his com- 
panions still live, he cannot waste time upon medizval fortresses, 
and it is hard to believe that these romantic figures, sportsmen in 
heart if not in deed, existed only in the imagination of their 
creator. 

From Tarascon to Montpellier the railway runs through a 
smiling countryside. North and south, as far as the eye can reach, 
are vine fields. Their cultivation is not for the indolent or the 
ignorant ; it is a laborious and scientific occupation. Throughout 
the world Nature wars against the agriculturist, and nowhere 
more fiercely than in this region. No sooner is one insect pest 
exterminated than a second takes its place. But no trial dis- 
comfits the farmer of the Midi. He ploughs deep, he does not 
overcrop, and he sprinkles scrupulously each tender plant with an 
antidote. The clumsy disinfecting apparatus slung across the 
shoulders is a heavy burden, and explains how the labourer, when 
he joins the army, makes light of his equipment. There are other 
interesting points about agriculture in Provence. Oxen only are 
harnessed to the plough. Not indeed until well west of Mont- 
pellier, when vine cultivation gives place to mixed farming, does 
the horse replace the ox. Here and there also the waterwheel is 
seen at work, a legacy of Saracenic invaders. 

Carcassonne consists of two separate towns situated on oppo- 
site banks of the River Aude: La Cité and La Ville Basse. La Cité 
has known many masters. Romans, Visigoths and Saracens in 
turn have occupied it, until finally St. Louis seized the fortress 
for France. So solidly built are the walls that they would with- 
stand an infantry attack to-day. The trace is circular, an outer 
line of ramparts protecting a formidable enceinte. Scattered along 
the walls are fifty-two towers, armed with galleries and other 
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defences of the type which found favour with medieval military 
engineers. So little effect has the passage of centuries produced 
upon the fortifications that traces of the builders are easily dis- 
tinguishable. In the heart of the enceinte rises the cathedral 
of St. Nazaire, a fine conception of early ecclesiastical architecture 
and remarkable for a Gothic nave and a Norman transept. Louis 
did not allow his saintship to interfere with military considera- 
tions. Having possessed himself of the fortress, he required the 
inhabitants to evacuate La Cité. During the Great War the 
civilian mind became accustomed to harsh orders of this type ; 
in the Middle Ages such instances were rarer. One wonders how 
the good people of Carcassonne accepted their dispossession. If 
some resented it, others must have thankfully departed from a 
place where existence was always uncomfortable and often 
perilous. Few men and women would voluntarily select a fortress 
as their home. In any case the expulsés from La Cité set to work 
with a will to make a new town. To prove that misfortune had 
not robbed them of their trust in God, they built two handsome 
churches. Their descendants have inherited the same spirit, as a 
striking memorial to the memory of the fallen in the war, 1914-18, 
shows. In Southern France artistic tributes to the victims of the 
battlefield are not very frequent. Usually the production of a 
local sculptor, only the grandeur of the theme saves them from 
exciting ridicule. Simplicity is rarely achieved, and allegorical 
designs are so burdened with detail that they give little clue to the 
tragedy which they are intended to recall. The plain cross of 
stone in our own villages seems more dignified testimony to the 
sacrifice of manhood. Nor is it possible to speak highly of all 
inscriptions at the base of the memorials. They rarely rise above 
the commonplace, and there seems also something careless in the 
omission of the ranks and units of the fallen. 

Toulouse was not always the tranquil and pleasure-loving town 
she has become to-day. Blest, or cursed, with a large student 
population, she flung herself hotly into the religious struggles of 
the Middle Ages. But first and foremost Toulouse was a centre of 
learning, and neither Papist nor Protestant fervour could arrest 
for long her thirst for knowledge. In the teaching of law her 
professors were unrivalled ; in architecture, as the noble churches 
of St. Sernin and Notre Dame la Daurade bear witness, her 
builders were pre-eminent. To-day that passion is slaked, and 
the people of Toulouse court pleasure rather than study. The 
many restaurants and cafés, crowded at all hours of the day and 
night, leave little doubt upon that point. Living is both cheap 
and good, though as much perhaps may be said of most towns 
in the Midi. Hotels and inns, even in unfrequented districts, 
provide very fair accommodation. For the general improvement 
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in the standard of comfort visitors must thank the Automobile 
Touring Club of France. This body preaches the sound doctrine 
that cleanliness comes next to godliness. In the lavatories of all 
hotels is pinned a request that the user shall leave the place as he 
would desire to find it. Thus one old reproach levelled against 
the French by the Anglo-Saxon race has been removed. Every- 
where a foreigner will find provincial cooking tolerable, beds 
comfortable and service willing and good. 

With the depreciated franc an Englishman can tour cheaply 
in- France ; and notwithstanding a recent increase in the cost of 
living and the imposition of fresh State and municipal taxes upon 
foreigners, he still holds the advantage. And he will continue to 
do so until the population recognises the financial danger over- 
hanging France. For the moment it is difficult to name another 
European country which appears on the surface to be more 
thriving and more prosperous. There is no unemployment, no 
labour trouble, and no destitution. Throughout my stay I did 
not meet a genuine tramp, nor was I once asked for alms. Men, 
women and children are well clothed and look well fed. Altogether 
Southern France presents every appearance of great prosperity. 

As the stranger approaches the Pyrenees Lourdes becomes an 
irresistible magnet. So powerful is the attraction that few have 
the patience or inclination to linger in its neighbourhood. Certainly 
there is no romance of modern times to equal that of Lourdes, 
no story which affects the imagination more than the revelation of 
Bernadette Soubirois, a simple peasant girl. Her version is best 
told by the artless inscription engraved on the rock of the miracu- 
lous grotto : 


L’an de grace 1858 dans le creux du rocher ov on voit la statue la 
Sainte Vierge apparait 4 Bernadette dix-huit fois. La Sainte Vierge dit 
a l’enfant le 18 Février: ‘ Voulez-vous me faire le grace de venir pendant 
quinze jours? Jene promets pas de vous rendre heureuse dans ce monde, 
mais dans l’autre. Je désire qu'il vienne du monde.’ La Vierge dit 
pendant la quinzaine : ‘Vous prierez pour les pécheurs ; vous baiserez la terre 
pour les pécheurs—pénitence, pénitence, pénitence. Allez dire aux 
prétres de faire batir ici une chapelle. Je veux qu’on vienne en procession. 
Allez boire 4 la fontaine et vous y laver. Allez manger de cette herbe qui 
est 14.’ Le 25 Mars la Vierge dit: ‘ Je suis immaculée Conception.’ 


Bernadette never tasted the joy of joining the worshippers at 
the grotto. Within a few weeks of her vision she entered a religious 
foundation, where she died twenty years later. Few at first 
believed in her story; the child’s parents and the local clergy 
openly doubted its truth. But as the news of the revelation spread 
people flocked to visit the shrine, and emperors and princes followed 
in their train. Later the Bishop of Tarles held an exhaustive 


1 At Pau I paid between the two as much as 17 per cent. on my hotel bill. 
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inquiry into the facts. His conclusions were favourable to Berna- 
dette. In a pastoral he submitted that the faithful were justified 
in believing that Mary, mother of God, had appeared on a number 
of occasions to the girl, and that the apparition possessed the 
character of truth. That judgment the Holy Father confirmed. 

I went to Lourdes an idle sightseer ; I came away impressed 
and thoughtful, victim of the mysterious exaltation which haunts 
the company of pilgrims. The experience is common enough. 
Of those who go merely to look, the majority succumb unre- 
sistingly to the atmosphere of sanctity pervading the place, an 
atmosphere unspoilt by the booths which flank the entrance to the 
sacred enclosure or by advertisements proclaiming the blood 
relationship of the traders with Bernadette, And, apart from 
sanctity, few can escape the influence which the beauty of Lourdes 
exercises upon the mind. Art here has perfected the work of 
Nature. As the visitor passes through the entrance gate he sees 
at his feet a spacious parallelogram lined on three sides by a 
concourse of pilgrims, and terminated on the fourth by a noble 
flight of steps leading to the Church of the Rosary. Above towers 
the great Basilica, a richly ornamented structure crowned by a 
lofty spire nestling against a background of mountain and forest. 
Under the lee of the Basilica is the miraculous grotto, adorned on 
one side of the cleft by a statue of the Virgin and on the other by a 
number of crutches and trusses left by pilgrims cured of their 
infirmities. Hard by are the taps from which the faithful draw 
the blessed water to drink and wash. 

Briefly this is what the three-quarters of a million pilgrims 
who visit Lourdes each year see; what they feel is less easy to 
define. All men are not made for pilgrimage. Of the many who 
dream of joining one only the courageous few undertake the 
toilsome experience. As at Mecca and at Benares, so at Lourdes, 
the pilgrims follow a formal programme of worship. In their 
movements the hand of the practised stage manager is noticeable, 
and the patient crowd is shepherded from one stage to another. 
Nothing is left to chance, nothing to the initiative of the individual. 
Pilgrimages of 10,000 souls are no uncommon spectacle ; yet there 
is no confusion, no jostling, and no irreverence. A single thought 
inspires all hearts—the glory of the Virgin Mary. The Holy Church 
leaves no stone unturned to stamp lasting memories of Lourdes 
upon the imagination of the faithful. Skilled preachers, hour after 
hour, address fresh congregations assembled in front of the grotto, 
while at fixed times the pilgrims gather together and in procession 
march round the entire enclosure. How many prayers of penitence 
within the short space of a day are not raised to God at Lourdes ! 

Through the throng of worshippers are borne on stretchers 
pitiful wrecks of humanity, men, women and children of all ages 
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and of all classes, stricken with obscure maladies, and abandoned 
by medical science as incurable. Sustained by the conviction that 
the Lady of the Grotto will intervene with God on their behalf, 
they endure the tedium and pain of a long railway journey. They 
bear their suffering with fortitude, inspired by the news that one 
of their number has been miraculously restored to health. Such 
cures do actually take place. Hardly a day passes that report is 
not made of one pilgrim casting away his crutches, or of another 
arising from his couch. If anyone questions the truth of these 
reports, the neat tablets in the churches of the Rosary and the 
Basilica which solemnly tell of recoveries of health should remove 
his doubt. The sincerity of the brief records is convincing. 

Lourdes has no monopoly of pilgrimage in the Pyrenees. 
Within a few miles to the west is Montaut Betharram, once a 
favoured resort of the devout. Overshadowed now by its neigh- 
bour, Betharram has lost its former reputation, and strangers 
visit the picturesque village usually only to make acquaintance 
with a curious grotto. But an excursion into its depths hardly 
repays the fatigue of the undertaking. There is little mystery or 
interest about this grotto, or about the river which traverses it, 
and the walker welcomes a ray of light which betokens the end of 
an exhausting journey through the bowels of a mountain. 

West of Toulouse Imperial Rome has left little trace of her 
rule, and Pau, compared with Arles or Nimes, is a town of mush- 
room growth whose proper history begins only with the Middle 
Ages. Here the Princes of Navarre had their capital; here Margaret 
of Valois, sister of Francis I. and wife of Henri d’Albert, held her 
celebrated court and sheltered Calvin from his persecutors. 
Little is left of the original chateau wherein Henri IV. was born. 
When fortune looked coldly upon the house of Navarre their 
home became a melancholy ruin, and for many generations the 
chateau remained untenanted. Then Louis Philippe undertook 
the work of restoration, and Napoleon III. completed the task. 
Many exquisite Flemish and Gobelin tapestries now clothe the 
naked walls ; but, save from its association with Margaret and her 
grandson, the chateau has little interest for the visitor. 


P. G. ELGoop. 
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SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


THE science of psychology, it may be maintained, gives us ‘ but 
a halfpennyworth of bread to an intolerable deal of sack.’ How 
little do its disquisitions explain human nature by unveiling any 
such Jaws, or constant successions, as raise scientific knowledge 
above the level of simple experience. What pretensions can it 
make to scientific definition when it is unable to describe the 
nature of an ‘idea,’ or of such fundamental processes as those of 
intelligence and imagination? -For its failure several reasons 
suggest themselves. It has ignored the indisputable inference that 
individuals which are formed by the union of two distinct living 
organisms (the male and female germs) must be dual in their 
nature. It has been insufficiently impressed with the continutty 
of evolution, which, like the thread of Ariadne, can give us a 
guiding lead through the obscurest of problems. That is to say, 
it has not realised that human capacities must be traceable to some 
source, however elementary, in the humblest of living creatures. 
And it has taken up too ‘ objective’ an attitude: it has given 
too large a share of its attention to our relations with the outside 
world through our sensations and our behaviour, whereas the 
causes, or motives, of our various activities are nervous con- 
ditions that are within us, and can only be detected by self- 
observation. Our sensations, it may be urged, are causes. But 
only in so far as they ‘set off’ internal forces, as a match 
explodes gunpowder. The sight of food does not move one who 
has no appetite ; and it follows that one who is stimulated by it 
acts under the causal effect not merely of the food, but of his 
appetite. So, again, one is not discomposed by the sensation of 
an obstacle if there is no wish to surmount it. Moreover, sensa- 
tions influence but a small part of our behaviour. We are actuated 
in greatest measure by ideas, and these are within us—are, in 
fact, a part of ourselves. 

We cannot, then, hope to understand life if we regard it 
objectively from the outside. Our only clue to its mysteries is 
through the perception that may be called ‘ subjective ’"—the 
careful observing of our own feelings, motives and thoughts, and 
the regarding of the external behaviour of other persons (and of 
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living creatures generally) simply as the sign of certain internal 
activities which, in kind, we experience ourselves. So far, how- 
ever, is psychology from this attitude that one of its leading 
schools clings to the paradox that our emotions are caused by the 
movements and gestures which manifest them, that we are 
afraid because we run away, and angry with another because we 
threaten him. There is, no doubt, something in experience that 
supports this inversion of the real order of things. It is a fact 
that by deliberately smiling we can keep up our spirits, that 
anger may grow if we express it violently, and that, in a measure, 
“manners makyth man.’ But these are simply illustrations of 
‘ autosuggestive,’ or memorial, stimulation, and this commonly 
runs backwards. Apart from it, conduct and speech are the 
outcome of internal nervous conditions, which urge external 
activity and are relieved by it. Is there anyone who, under the 
influence of strong emotion, has not felt the relief that is given 
by doing or saying something ? 

If we turn our eyes inwards, so to speak, we shall discover 
that certain feelings always follow certain other feelings, or 
certain thoughts, in a sequence that is so regular as to be a ‘ law.’ 
One of the most familiar of these sequences is that success is 
followed by a feeling of exhilaration, failure by depression. The 
forcefulness of these feelings is illustrated by their effect upon the 
muscles. Exhilaration braces, depression relaxes them. And the 
strut of pride is by no means peculiar to man. A cock that feels 
masterful, a dog that feels heroic, are models of tightly braced 
stiffness. It is eminently useful that success should be rewarded 
and failure punished, for success, in small things even more than 
in great, is absolutely essential for the preservation of life. And 
we can trace the law under which this reward and punishment are 
administered. An effort involves a strain. If successful, there is 
an exhilarating nervous rebound, inasmuch as a shock to ‘ the 
temper ’ that fails to reverse its phase from pleasurable to painful 
invariably intensifies its pleasurableness—a law that explains 
such mysteries of human nature as the curiously mixed effects 
of tickling and our appreciation of the humorous and facetious. 
In all these cases there is something which ‘ shocks,’ but fails 
to distress us. If, however, effort fails, our temper is not merely 
‘ shocked,’ but reversed into acute depression. 

The exhilaration of success is felt as pride, the depression of 
failure as shame. That is to say, they become activated by a like 
or dislike of self, for pride is obviously self-admiration, and 
shame self-contempt. The conditions of attractedness and 
repelledness of which we are conscious as likes and dislikes are 
amongst the most fundamental elements of our physical nature. 
It is only when they contribute to the action of a stimulus that 
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it is effective. Repose, for instance, which attracts us when 
fatigued, is not tempting in other circumstances ; music may be 
annoying instead of pleasing if we are not in a temper to appreciate 
it. And a liking for a thing is not merely essential in order that 
we may respond to its stimulation: it is a force that impels us 
to search for the thing ; that is to say, it becomes a motive if its 


- object is in the future. A few—very few—of our likes are innate. 


For the most part they are acquired through the influence of 
pleasure—evolution’s instrument for the creation of new likes 
that incline us towards the things that cause the pleasure, and 
may be extended through analogies to other similar things. So 
we are constantly acquiring new ‘tastes.’ It is in accordance 
with this law that, as we ourselves are the cause of the exhilaration 
that follows successful effort, we are drawn to ourselves, through 
the duality of our nature, in the self-admiration of pride. 

Success is so pleasurable, failure so painful an experience that 
our thoughts are constantly dwelling upon them, and we deduce 
from them ideas of various conditions that appear necessarily to 
proceed from them, and to be their qualities. If we are successful, 
we are superior or excellent, and since we may attain these dis- 
tinctions by good birth, or good luck, as well as by effort, these 
advantages seem also to be ‘successful.’ We are also powerful, 
since our success may be repeated. We are, moreover, peculiar 
or notable, since superiority, or excellence, stands out from the 
common or normal. ‘ Nobility’ is notability. Failure similarly 
gives rise to ideas that are the contraries of these—that is to say, 
to ideas of inferiority, weakness, and ‘commonness.’ All these 
ideas, being mental developments of success or failure, are as 
stimulating as success and failure themselves. If we feel our- 
selves to be excellent, powerful or peculiar, we are as exhilarated 
as we are by an actual success. 

It is one of the mysteries of life that emotions which are 
stimulated by actual experiences should also be stimulated by 
recollections or ideas of these experiences. Here, again, we can 
discover a law which explains the mystery, if it does not unveil its 
ultimate causes. When two nervous conditions have co-operated 
with one another, whether simultaneously or in succession, the 
subsequent activity of one will restimulate, or resuscitate, the 
other. The most obvious illustration of this law is the process 
of memory in which one idea restimulates another because the 
two have been associated in perceptive or reflective experience, 
and have thus become ‘ familiarised’ with one another. It is 
illustrated in our physical nature by the ‘ auto-suggestive ’ re- 
stimulation of emotions by the manner or behaviour that has 
been associated with them. Our dexterities, again, depend upon 


the automatic restimulation of one muscle nerve by another 
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which has habitually preceded it. So the recollection, or idea, of 
a stimulus—that is to say, its mental presentment—can revive an 
emotion which the stimulus has excited, because it accompanied 
the stimulus and, as its companion, became associated in 
succession with its emotional effects. 

Accordingly a recollection or idea of success—or of a quality 
of success in superiority, excellence or power—restimulates the 
admiration that follows success, and this, too, irrespective of 
the personality which is successful, excellent, or powerful. If the 
suecess, excellence or power is our own, we admire ourselves ; if 
it is another’s, we admire him. The power of admiration is illus- 
trated, in most striking fashion, by the development of sexual 
love. It is admiration of the excellent that transforms a mere 
physical craving into a passion of almost ethereal sublimity. With 
all justice, then, we term admiration ‘ intoxicating.’ Love is, in 
fact, three parts admiration ; and hence we use the word ‘ love’ 
to express admiration pure and simple, such as that which is 
aroused by the majesty of God or the more excellent virtues. 

Admiration and shame are not, however, the only emotions 
which originate from success and failure, or are stimulated by 
ideas that are derived from these experiences. We can trace 
respect, faith, disdain and pity to this source. They arise under 
the influence of the ideas of superiority and inferiority, which are 
of such poignant interest to all mankind. Being correlatives, one 
of these ideas suggests the other. If we admire another, he is our 
superior, and it follows that we are his inferiors. Accordingly our 
admiration for him is suffused with an element of gravity, and 
becomes respect—the admiring feeling of an inferior for a superior. 
Respect grows into faith when it is infused with the affection that 
we feel for one who is well disposed towards us. On similar lines, 
the emotions of disdain and pity can be traced toa revulsion from 
the emotional effects of another’s distress, caused by the feeling 
that, in his misfortune, he is thereby inferior to ourselves. If we 
dislike him, this feeling of superiority passes into disdain. If, 
however, we like him, the feeling is unembittered by any anta- 
gonism, and moves us in kindly fashion towards him. Compas- 
sion is a benevolent feeling for an inferior in distress. And the 
revulsion caused by our superiority may suffice of itself to stimu- 
late a like, and to render us pitiful towards those with whom we 
had no previous acquaintance. Being revulsive, pity is an agree- 
able feeling, and is used by dramatists and novelists as a senti- 
mental charm. This explanation of the origin of humanity’s 
noblest feeling must give our sentiments a shock. But, evolution 
being what it is, our motives must be judged in themselves and 
not in their parentage. It is no discredit to a butterfly that it 
began life as a caterpillar. 
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These emotions, being associated with superiority and in- 
feriority, are extended to ourselves in moments of success and 
failure. So we become capable of respecting, despising or pitying 
ourselves. It might be urged that these ‘ introspective ’ feelings 
have, like pride and shame, a ‘ subjective’ origin; that, if one 
side of us can admire or dislike the other, it can also feel itself 
superior or inferior to the other. But this puts a violent strain 
upon the possibilities of our duality. And in favour of the 
‘ objective ’ origin of respect, faith, disdain and pity, there is the 
unquestionable fact that jealousy—which is respect corrupted by 
dislike—arises out of our ‘ objective ’ relations with others. For 
one cannot possibly be jealous of himself. 

The stability of our social life entirely depends upon the 
association of ideas of excellence or power with others, and their 
effect in restimulating feelings of admiration, respect and faith ; 
this is proved beyond doubt by the fact that unrest and dis- 
affection thrust up their heads immediately when respect for State 
authority is lost in disillusionment—that is to say, as soon as men 
realise that their ideas of the power of the State are not founded 
upon fact. There then remains for the support of the Govern- 
ment only a prudential consideration—that it would be disadvan- 
tageous to rebel. This may suffice to hold in check a commer- 
cialised people—one that is accustomed to appraise conduct by 
its consequences. But for the impulsive or idealistic a Govern- 
ment that has lost respect has practically ceased to exist. Less 
important, but not less exciting, is our admiration for those who 
are skilful—that is to say, successful—in art or in games. And 
since their skill is a reality and is not accepted upon trust, our 
admiration for them is not liable to disillusionment. One may 
lose all respect for the State and still retain an ardent admiration 
for Charlie Chaplin. 

So again in regard to things. We admire the great, the strong 
and the swift ; the pleasure of motoring consists very largely in 
the exhilaration that is stimulated by the ‘ success ’ of velocity. 
The beautiful is the pretty and harmonious that is also excellent. 
But, since our standards of excellence vary, our ideas of the beau- 
tiful are inconstant, changing with the course of time (as illus- 
trated by fashions in dress), and often differ very greatly from one 
people to another. Until recently the Chinese thought that a 
pigtail improved their appearance. For since, speaking generally, 
we accept our standards of excellence from those whom we respect, 
we can acquire tastes in food, dress and furniture by associating 
excellence @ la mode (or even the excellence of peculiarity) with 
particular things. This, it seems, is the source of very many of 
the artificial tastes of civilisation, although they have also sprung 


in great measure from the refinement: of sensibility that comes 
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from attentive exercise of the senses. So a tea-taster acquires his 
fine discrimination. 

So far of ideas of present success, excellence or power in associa- 
tion with ourselves, with other persons and with things. When the 
ideas are of future successful possibilities they excite us expecta- 
tively instead of appreciatively ; they stimulate effort and become 
the motives of ambition. The thought of a future possibility 
presents itself as an idea of consequences which is restimulated 
by a sensation or thought of its cause. Experience intimately 
associates causes with their effects, so that, immediately we per- 
ceive or think of an incident, an idea of its outcome takes shape. 
When the outcome is a triumph or a defeat, it becomes a motive of 
action through the desire or aversion that it stimulates. Motives 
of ambition are amongst the most imperious of driving forces. In 
adult life they can generally overpower so strong an emotion as 
sexual love, and even during youth can compete with it. How 
many are the men that can remember restless nights tossed 
between thoughts of their career and of a woman. 

Success may take such numerous and varied forms that 
ambitions are protean in their diversity. And they are, further, 
complicated by the fact that success may be won in three methods : 
it may be achieved, suggested or reflected—that is to say, may be 
actual, may be implied in the behaviour of others towards us, or 
may be derived from the persons or things with which we are 
associated. We may achieve success in conflict with ourselves as 
well as with the persons and things of our environment, and to 
succeed in this internal antagonism is the stimulus of the ambi- 
tions that are called ‘ moral.’ Self-antagonism may be either self- 
assertive or self-repressive. The former opposes dislikes, as 
courage fear, bravado nervousness. It is by defying the constraint 
of respect and obedience that one attains self-assertive ‘ liberty.’ 
Self-repression, on the other hand, resists likes, or ‘ temptations ’ 
—a resistance that is illustrated by sobriety and humility, and, in 
its extreme, by asceticism. 

Now all these efforts are phases of willing. In its most primi- 
tive phase, effort is the muscular expression of internal nervous 
discord—the active consequence of alarm, irritation or antagonism. 
It becomes voluntary when it is directed by ideas of success or 
failure. It is still stimulated by discord—the dissatisfaction that 
arises from the non-fulfilment of a desire; we make no effort 
when peacefully contented. But it is guided by anticipations of 
success or apprehensions of failure. If we scrutinise our efforts of 
will, we shall find that one or other of those ideas—or of their 
derivatives, superiority and inferiority, power and weakness—is 
in the background. The will appears to act arbitrarily and inde- 
pendently of a stimulus because success, superiority or power 
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may be won in such multitudes of different ways; the avenues 
leading to them are almost infinitely numerous. It is only natural 
that effort should be stimulated by the hope of some success or 
other. For an effort that fails is an effort wasted. 

Willing, at its crudest, is the self-assertive ‘ wilfulness’ of 
childhood, which is motived by an irritated desire to manifest 
or ‘ show off’ power. In a more complicated form this desire is 
the ambition that seeks success by becoming superior to others. 
Another phase of willing may be distinguished as ‘ tentative’ ; 
it manifests itself in the making of trials or experiments. Here 
again our object is success—success that is impeded by a doubt— 
and our experiment is a considered development of the instinctive 
effort of venture which is made by the most primitive of living 
creatures when in difficulties. We will ‘ deliberatively ’ when the 
success which is aimed at is to be attained through the comparison 
of certain courses, which must therefore be weighed one against 
the other in the scales of the future. This is only possible if action 
be delayed by an effort of will until hesitation is resolved by choice. 

When ambition urges us, not against ourselves, but against 
other persons, things or circumstances, it uses them as instrumeuts 
for the winning of success. When combativeness or emulation 
are not angry or jealous, they are means of obtaining the pride of 
victory. Those who are ambitious of discovering truth are 
encouraged by the thought that knowledge is power. And, since 
the means of winning success are many and various, ambition 
may take the most diverse complexions. It may be productive, 
acquisitive or constructive. It may even be destructive, for 
there is power in destroying things—even in criticising the efforts 
of others unfavourably. 

The pride of success or superiority offers itself to us through 
suggestion when it is the outcome of our popularity, or the esteem 
in which we are held by others. To be popular is to be admired ; 
to be esteemed is to be respected. We infer that we are popular 
or esteemed from the expressions of others or their behaviour 
towards us ; in ourselves certain conduct is associated with ideas 
of success, and when this conduct is manifested by others towards 
us, it recalls an idea of success which restimulates our pride. 
This indirect success (or succés d’estime) is followed by a feeling 
of self-respect, and the two together constitute our ‘ honour.’ 
Our ‘ dignity,’ on the other hand, is a feeling of self-achieved 
success followed by a sense of being respected by others. Both 
ideas represent sequences of mental and emotional conditions. 
This is so with a large number of our concepts. What appears to 
be a ‘state’ is in reality a current of rapid, mutually restimulated 
changes in mind and body, comparable with the moving picture 
of a cinema, the component elements of which are gradually 
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isolated and named as they are apprehended by advancing 
intelligence. 

The hope of winning success or self-complacency through the 
impressing of others is so powerful a motive that it is the particular 
origin of the word ‘ ambition.’ We may be inclined to scoff at 
it. But it is the foundation of conventional morality, for, by 
inspiring us with a desire to be popular and ‘respectable,’ it 
renders us amenable to the force of convention. Man’s likes and 
dislikes are in great measure habitual, and hence we. can earn 
the esteem of our fellows by behaving conventionally as well as 
by talents, energy, heroism or riches. It follows that a respect 
for public opinion is the force that keeps society together. But 
we respect it only when it is the opinion of our fellows, of those 
who are identified with us in some way, since it is only in this 
case that their approval or disapproval associatively restimulates 
our pride or shame. The opinion of ‘ outsiders’ affects us no 
more than the malevolent chatterings of a monkey-house. Hence 
the importance of social solidarity in preserving conventional 
morality. The criminal disposition arises in most cases from the 
offender’s idea that there is nothing in common between him and 
respectable society. And the curious fact that cats are shameless, 
whereas dogs will betray their misdeeds by their conscience- 
stricken behaviour, may be attributed to a difference in breadth 
of identifying or classifying intelligence, in the faculty of appre- 
ciating analogies. A dog thinks of its master as identified in 
fellowship with itself ; a cat always remains in a class apart. 

Ambition is for ‘reflected’ credit when it would win the 
consciousness of success, superiority or power through association 
with the great or the powerful. So we may become ‘ honoured ’ 

‘ by the acquaintance of the eminent or famous, by the holding 
of honorific offices, the possession of titles and decorations, and 
the wearing of fashionable clothes. Pride rather than appreciative 
enjoyment is the pleasure that comes from the owning of large 
houses, valuable pictures, and imposing equipages, and most of the 
pleasure that is given by wealth is the superiority that is ‘reflected ’ 
by it upon its owner. For money is power. The desire for reflected 
superiority is what we mean by ‘snobbishness,’ whereas ‘ self- 
conceit ’ is the consciousness of superiority achieved, and ‘ vanity’ 
that of superiority attained through the impressing of others. 

The will may be stimulated by thoughts of failure as well as 
of success. Fear, although the contrary of hope, may impel us 
in the same direction. But, being urged by apprehension, our 
temper will lack the happiness of optimism. We owe to the fear 
of shame one of the most imperious of human motives—conscience, 
or the sense of obligation or duty. An obligation is an intention 
which cannot be forsworn without shame, or the equivalent of 
shame in a legal penalty, a material loss, or the disapproval of 
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our fellows. It becomes a duty when it is in pursuance of a general 
rule of conduct. Duty is safeguarded by the whisper of impending 
shame ; this is what we mean by the ‘ voice of conscience.’ 

Now pass to a consequence of the admiration that is stimu- 
lated by success, excellence, or power which seems impossibly 
remote from its practical effects. It transforms the character 
of thought: ‘for admiration is the chiefest of the emotions that 
kindle the imagination—that marvellous faculty which seems so 
remote from the purposefulness of life and the practical ends of 
evolution. So far from adapting us to our actual environment, 
it creates an environment of its own—a fairyland which tran- 
scends experience and does not conform to it, a world in which 
facts are supplanted by fancies. Its influence upon our life is 
immense. A volume would be required to deal with its develop- 
ments. But its nature is not so complicated as to defy description 
within the limits of this essay. 

Of one ‘law’ we may be sure: that imaginative activity of 
the ‘ spontaneous ’ kind is the result of emotional excitement— 
that is to say, of high or low spirits. It is keenest during the 
excitable years of childhood, when a great part of life is spent in 
the imaginative fancies of ‘ play.’ It reaches its height in delirium 
under the burning excitement of fever. We overlook this law 
because we can imagine deliberately as well as spontaneously. 
The brain is, in great measure, under the control of the will, and 
we can therefore voluntarily repeat any of its operations of which 
we are conscious. Accordingly we can set ourselves to imagine 
in cold blood, and much modern poetry is conceived in this prac- 
tical fashion. But voluntary fancyings have little in common 
with the lively fantasies that are evoked by such emotional 
experiences as actuate the ‘ play ’ of childhood. Shelley recognises 
this truth in his Ode to a Skylark : 

Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know ; 
Such melodious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
All the world would listen as I am listening now. 


The spontaneous poet must free his soul by expressing his feelings, 
and is tranquillised by their expression. The deliberate poet 
conjures with the analogies and metaphors that to enthusiastic 
imagination are merely instruments of expression ; and his compo- 
sitions, however skilful, lack the emotional quality which we appre- 
ciate as ‘inspiration.’ This is only given by warmth of feeling. 
We may then infer that imagination is the product of surplus 
energy which reaches the brain and gives a peculiar turn to its 
activity. In fact, imagination and imaginative expression may 
be regarded as safety-valves for the discharge of an overflow of 
emotion. They act like our ‘ expressions of emotion ’—our smiles 
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and frowns—which are also purposeless in themselves. They 
may be turned to useful purpose as a means of communication 
between one person and another. So may imaginative activity be 
used as an instrument for earning money. But these are evolu- 
tionary developments. In their inception, spontaneous imaginings 
are as unpractical as a dream, or the song of a bird ; and we may 
reflect that the discharge of surplus energy may be the origin of 
much evolutionary change for which no purposeful cause can be 
discovered. 

The imagination may be excited by such an emotion as fear. 
But it is admiration for the excellent or powerful that leads it to 
its climax in art and idealism. When the cause of admiration is 
an individual or thing, the resultant imaginings are decorative : 
they embellish their object by heightening its qualities—an 
exaggeration which is illustrated by the naive boastfulness of self- 
conceit. They become creative when the cause of admiration is a 
quality which has no distinct existence of its own. The imagina- 
tion endows it with a separate existence, working creatively in 
one or other of two methods, according as the quality is of our 
‘ subjective ’ selves—that is to say, a quality of feeling—or is of 
our ‘ objective ’ environment—of a person, thing, action or utter- 
ance that is perceived by the senses. It personifies the former by 
endowing it with an illustrative appearance and the latter by 
endowing it with animative feeling. So it materialises the sub- 
jective and spiritualises the objective. Its creative activity is 
guided by more or less fanciful analogies. Shelley materialises his 
emotional responsiveness in appealing to the west wind to ‘ make 
me thy lyre, ev’n as the forest is’; in Browning’s ‘ good gigantic 
smile o’ the brown old earth ’ the earth is spiritualised by being 
animated with kindly feeling. It is a curious fact that our facial 
expressions of emotion follow the same law. They materialise 
feeling by manifesting it, and at the same time they spiritualise 
the external appearance by animating it.* For an expressionless 
face lacks the charm of vivacity. 

The materialising and spiritualising phases of imaginative 
activity are discernible through the various branches of art. 
Poetry may animate the objective, or illustrate the subjective. 
When dramatic it does both : it illustrates feeling by its characters, 
and animates its characters with feeling and thought. Painting 
and sculpture may illustrate feeling as in a picture or statue of 
Charity ; when they portray actualities they are animative, for 
a portrait or landscape is imaginative only if it is infused with 
human feeling—if it shines with ‘ a light that never was on sea or 
land.’ Music illustrates feeling ; sound is fundamentally connected 
with feeling, inasmuch as various inflexions of the voice auto- 
matically express various kinds of emotion. Hence music owes 
something of its power to auto-suggestive influence. 
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Accordingly the imagination, whether it materialises or spiri- 
tualises, presents in mind a concrete embodiment of a quality of 
ourselves or our environment that excites admiration or pity by 
the excellence of success or the weakness of failure. We call this 
embodiment an ‘ideal.’ Hood illustratively idealised the pitiful- 
ness of sweated industry as a woman ‘ with fingers weary and 
worn’; Keats animatively idealised the decorations of a Grecian 
urn as a ‘still unravished bride of quietness.’ But this idealisation 
does not of itself suffice to liberate admiring excitement. For this 
some expressive activity is required. Ideals, whether objective or 
subjective, may be expressed artistically through imitative (or 
descriptive) action or speech, as in play, painting and poetry. 
Subjective ideals may also be expressed sympathetically (or 
‘romantically ’) by involuntary imitative feeling ; so an ideal of 
mercy is expressed by feeling merciful, and merciful conduct 
follows as a matter of course. We become merciful because we 
admire the ideal of mercy; and admiration, as we well know, 
powerfully stimulates imitation. 

Idealistic morality is, then, concerned, not with methods of 
behaviour, but with feeling. This prompts behaviour that is on a 
much higher plane than that which is governed by rules of 
morality. Idealism is far more potent than will power in the 
formation of character. We cannot control anger or jealousy by 
the will; we can merely control their manifestations, leaving 
them, it may well be, more bitter than before. But if an ideal 
of charity or generosity is before us, it can strike at the roots of 
our irritation, and can change our behaviour by affecting its cause. 

To summarise this review. We owe, it seems, to the admiring 
exhilaration that is the consequence of success, firstly, the ties of 
loyalty that attach us to our superiors, the various affections that 
are called by the name of ‘ love,’ and a vast number of our appre- 
ciative tastes, and, secondly, our conscious efforts of will and the 
ambitions which urge us to seek superiority—whether through 
achievement, through the admiration or esteem of others, or 
through the lustre that is reflected upon us by association with 
the excellent or great. And, further, since admiration is the cause 
of spontaneous imagination, we can trace back to the effects of 
successful effort the ultimate origin of imaginative art, and of the 
romantic in feeling and behaviour. Could there be a better 
illustration of evolutionary progress from the simple to the com- 
plex, from the seed to the flower? Recognising this law of 
development, we shall not feel that we humiliate some of the 
noblest attributes of mankind by tracing them to a lowly origin. 
Their excellence lies in themselves, not in their parentage. 


BAMPFYLDE FULLER. 
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ENGLISH DIALECTS—A DEFENCE 


CoMMENT has recently been aroused by Mr. A. Parry Gunn’s 
statement to Glasgow Rotarians that a local accent is a barrier 
against the best jobs. Mr. Gunn said: ‘ Only “ neutral” English 
will enable anyone to keep the best jobs in the British Empire.’ 
In reply to this is the statement of a leading educationalist (Mr. 
R. E. T. Ridout, Principal of the Education Department of the 
London Chamber of Commerce) : ‘ Were people with dialects con- 
tinually trying to talk the “neutral” speech of England, the 
effect would be artificial. They would be talking a stilted tongue,” 
without history or tradition, and the whole effect would be 
pedantic. Are there no successful Scotsmen, Welshmen and 
Irishmen in England ? ’ 

Let us consider what these provincial speeches or dialects are, 
and try to mete out to them a better measure of justice. What 
relation do they sustain to the current English of educated men ? 
Are they indeed but base perversions of it? Are they mere 
bastards, mere lawless degenerations, mere gross intruders ? 
Everybody knows by experience that the language of every 
country varies amazingly in the different parts of the country ; 
that it is by no means uniform, but multiform; that it changes 
wherever one goes, after the manner of the chameleon. In France, 
in Germany, in Spain, in Italy, the traveller is perpetually per- 
plexed by this diversity. He flatters himself that he has a fair 
knowledge of German, for instance, that he has mastered the 
guttural, that he has subdued the genders, that he is proficient in 
the verbal arrangements. But his pride meets with a fall. He 
finds himself in the course of his wanderings amidst a German 
population whose talk he can scarcely understand, which certainly 
does not understand him. Those fine accomplishments which he 
had been wont to contemplate with such high satisfaction go for 
nothing. His pearls are cast before swine. He feels like some 
eminent master-bricklayer at the Tower of Babel, who all of a 
sudden found his men unintelligible to him, and himself to his men. 
His means of communication are abruptly cut off. His telegraph 
wires, so to speak, are broken. In going to and fro in his native 
country, the Englishman is never quite so completely embarrassed 
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and helpless. But even there he observes conspicuous differences 
between the language of different districts. He may observe them 
even in such few remarks as he hears on the railway platforms as 
his train lingers for a moment. If he leaves the railway and 
wanders through the towns and villages, he finds them in still more 
marked degree. The natives and he can still communicate with 
each other, but their accents, their verbal forms, their vocabu- 
laries, are by no means identical with his. Cockney, noting this 
variety, at once denounces the native as a clown or a base, unrefined 
savage. Cockney thinks himself justified in assuming a pharisaic 
air, and in thanking God that he is not as this clown. He plumes 
himself on his fine city English. He scorns the rude jargon of the 
countryside. He sharpens his wit at its expense. At the best he 
charitably pities those who speak it. In Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, his delicacy is much afflicted, he marvels 
that such barbarisms should flourish. Even wiser travellers than 
Cockney judge somewhat harshly of our provincial dialects 
They regard them as miserable corruptions of the language of the 
country—debasements that arise from ignorance, from a gross 
state of education, from an utter exclusion of all good society and 
refinement. They believe them to be a kind of weed that has 
sprung up and multiplied in out-of-the-way parts, signs of for- 
lornness, obsoleteness, desolation, not altogether devoid of interest 
and a certain wild merit, but still a weed. How far is this true of 
dialects, and what relation have they to current English ? 

A fresh interest will surely be taken in them if we know that 
they are sisters—own sisters—of our standard English, of precisely 
the same parentage as it, but of strangely different fortunes. 
They were born and reared under the same skies ; they played side 
by side, so to say; they talked and sang together. But a grand 
separation at last took place. One of the sisters was preferred 
above the others. She was raised to a throne, while the others 
lived on in obscurity, grew old-fashioned, were looked down upon. 
To lay aside metaphor, there were spoken in England more than 
a thousand years ago different varieties or dialects of Anglo-Saxon. 
Each of them had its province where it was spoken and written, 
where it was the sovereign language. At last one of them was 
promoted from its provincial sovereignty to a national sovereignty. 
It was adopted as the one language of education and of literature. 
It was styled emphatically ‘ English.’ The other dialects, however, 
though cast into the shade, did not die out. They ceased to be 
employed by educated people, but they were retained in use by the 
lower classes and are, indeed, those very ‘corruptions’ and 
‘jargons’ that the traveller so constantly encounters. They 
surely then have some claim to our consideration. They could 
boast once of a literature of theirown. They, too, were patronised 
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by ‘ the nobility and gentry.’ They once held up their heads as 
high as their now exalted sister. Reflecting on their decayed 
fortunes, they are entitled to some respect. They have not 
prospered in the world. They are gradually becoming extinct. 
The places that now know them will know them no more. Let us 
consider them while we may. 

They are called dialects of English. If by English here is 
meant our standard English, then the phrase is misleading, as 
what we have said of their original coequality with our now 
standard English shows. But if English is used in a more 
general sense, to denote the general type to which all the lingual 
varieties of this country, both provincial and educated, belong, 
the phrase is sound. The word dialect is one continually 
misused. It is again and again confused with the word patois, and 
made to imply inferiority or deterioration, whereas it means primi- 
tively simply a language, afterwards and usually a variety of a 
particular language. Spanish, Portuguese, French, Italian, the 
Roman languages, may be called dialects of, and derived from, the 
Latin. Molic, Doric, Ionic, Attic, were coequal Greek dialects. 
The languages of North and South Wales are Cymric dialects. The 
languages of the Scotch Highlands and of Ireland and of the Isle 
of Man are Gadhelic dialects. Perhaps the metaphor used above 
best expresses the dialectic relation: dialects are sisters of one 
house, or they are branches of one and the same tree. Let us then 
carefully remember what is meant by calling the provincial lan- 
guages of England English dialects, that in calling them so we 
acknowledge them to be of as good blood and birth as that lan- 
guage to which we now arrogate the name English. 

We will now consider more particularly the origin of our English 
dialects. They are certainly, in point of age, older than the Saxon 
invasion, that is, than the fifth century of our era. Like so many 
other things that are visible amongst us, they came into Britain 
with Hengist and Horsa, Cerdic, Uffa, Ida, and their countrymen. 
How they had come into being we have no information. They 
arose in the prehistoric times of Saxon history. But we may 
surmise that, like the dialects of other languages, they owed their 
origin to climatic, physical and cognate influences. Their birth- 
place was, perhaps, the coast of Northern Europe, or they may 
have been born even before the Angles and Saxons settled there. 
In any case, they had sprung up before those races, or strong 
detachments of them, passed over the sea to this country. So 
the speech of those conqueror settlers who founded the kingdom 
of Northumbria, for instance, differed somewhat from that of the 
founders of Wessex. This and analogous differences would rather 
wax than wane during the Anglo-Saxon times, for at first there was 
but little cohesion between the various Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, 
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and at a later period they were acted upon by dissimilar 
influences. 

Some sort of loose confederation between the separate settle- 
ments there may have been and probably was, for, though they 
were made at divers times and in divers manners with no con- 
certed effort, yet they were all alike exposed to the incursions and 
onslaughts of one common enemy, and a kind of defensive league 
would naturally be formed. At the head of this stood the 
Bretwalda. But our knowledge of this sovereign’s prerogative and 
power is extremely meagre. Probably the headship was rather of 
a nominal (not therefore a useless) than an active kind. At all 
events, there is no evidence of any great combined action under 
his direction. Thus the kingdoms remained for some time 
isolated, each one quarrelling its own quarrels, fighting its own 
battles, living its own life. The spread of Christianity would do 
more than anything else to modify the effects of this isolation. 
The missionaries passing to and fro from kingdom to kingdom 
would prepare the way for a higher and nobler harmony than ever 
Egbert dreamt of. But, even with regard to their influence, we 
must remember that they belonged to two societies, so to speak. 
The Irish Kelt had, in an early century, embraced Christianity. 
He hastened forth from his island, where religion and learning 
flourished comparatively undisturbed by the fatal piracies of the 
age, which had blighted them in Britain. He preached the Gospel 
among the Picts and among his own kinsmen the Scots, and 
crossing the barriers that divided Kelt from Teuton, he preached 
it among the Northern Saxons. His apostleship was crowned 
with as glorious success in the north as Augustine’s in the south. 

As time rolled on the Angles and Saxons were exposed to the 
same raids and harassings which they had inflicted themselves 
three or four centuries before. The old pirates were assailed and 
ravaged by pirates. The Danes came down upon them. All the 
eastern coast especially was overrun by the fierce marauders. 
From the Thames to the Forth they slew and they burnt, but in 
the more northern part of the eastern side of the country their 
descents were more frequent and perpetual and ended in partial 
occupation. Many a town’s name in Lincolnshire and in York- 
shire still denotes their terrible presence. A northern district 
presently bore their name. It was called Danelagh, or the 
Danes’ territory. There can be no doubt that this language (one 
of kindred origin with English—a Gothic language) exercised 
a considerable influence upon that of the parts where they 
settled. 

It will now be readily understood how the dialects of the north 
and the south, dating from the earliest Anglo-Saxon times, lived 
on and for some centuries grew, perhaps, still more marked and 
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distinct. In the course of time there developed an intermediate, 
a midland, dialect—intermediate not only locally, but in its 
character, with the southern extreme of the northern dialect and 
the northern extreme of the southern dialect meeting it. Thus 
there came to be in England three great classes of dialects, called 
in respect of their relative position northern, midland and 
southern, in respect of the chief kingdoms where they prevailed 
Northumbrian, Mercian and West Saxon. These three great 
classes exist in England until this day. But they are now talked 
only by the less educated classes in their respective districts, 
whereas in the old days the whole community, high and low, 
talked them. What we now call broad Yorkshire was the tongue 
of learned men once. In the primeval times gentlemen used the 
dialects of Dorset and Devon. Men were provincial and were not 
ashamed. 

When the different kingdoms of the country were united under 
one ruler, and at length the title of ‘ Rex Anglorum’ was assumed, 
the southern dialect, the dialect of Wessex, whose vigour and 
strength had brought about the union, gained a sort of ascendency. 
It was the dialect spoken and written by King Alfred, the greatest 
literary spirit and power of the Anglo-Saxon times. It was, in a 
word, the dialect of the political and the literary centres of the 
island. Moreover, its position gave it certain advantages, as it 
belonged to that part of the country that enjoyed the closest 
connection with the continent, and naturally the higher civilisa- 
tion from Czsar’s time downwards. 

This ascendency the southern dialect retained long after the 
Anglo-Saxon era. The Norman Conquest did not destroy it, 
though of course it superseded for a time the employment of the 
native language by the ruling classes; it made Norman-French 
the Governmental and the fashionable language. Our dialects 
were overclouded ; but behind the clouds they shone on. They 
were but slightly affected by the temporary superfusion of a 
foreign language. The clouds soon began to break. As early as 
the reign of Henry III. there were signs that the tyranny was over- 
passing. In the following century the signs multiplied and were 
verified. The clouds were completely scattered. The native 
language stood out from the darkness that had long concealed or 
obscured it. It recovered its old empire, and was once more the 
universal tongue of the country. Englishmen once more talked 
and wrote English. In the fourteenth century, when this grand 
triumph was completed, we find the three dialects, whose origin I 
have described, flourishing with many varieties in their old pro- 
vinces. The three sisters, to use my former metaphor, were all 
sitting in the house and singing. Each dialect could boast of a 
vigorous literature. Each had romances, or versions of romances ; 
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allegories, or versions of allegories; chronicles, or versions of 
chronicles ; Biblical paraphrases or versions of songs, of its own. 

There is a very curious passage on this subject in Higden’s 

Polychronicon, a chronicle written after the middle of Edward IJI.’s 
reign, written in Latin, but translated into English very shortly 
after its appearance. This passage shows how vividly distinct 
the speeches of England were about 1360—the time of the full 
dawn of modern English literature, when our first great modern 
English prose-writer and our first great modern English poet were 
both living, the former growing old, the latter approaching his 
prime. 
Such was the state of things dialectic some five centuries ago. 
Chaucer himself observed our dialects to some extent, as appears 
from his Canterbury Tales—from the Reeve’s Tale, where he puts 
in the mouth of one of his north-country clerks, a native of 
Strother (in the north-west part of the deanery of Craven, where 
the. Northumbrian dialect rather preponderates over the Anglian), 
certain Yorkshire glosses. In a book published by the University 
of Oxford, called Specimens of Early English, will be found extracts 
from each of the three leading dialects, from each one of the trinity 
of literature. 

It was in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries that the 
pre-eminence to which I have adverted was gained by one of the 
three dialects, that one of them became especially, and at last 
overpoweringly, the literary language of the country ; the others 
became provincial as opposed to national. The one that so 
triumphed was the midland. 

This was, as we have seen, probably the latest born of the three, 
but it was certainly the mother dialect of the standard English 
of to-day. No one who reads the old midland writings, or who 
visits to-day the midland counties and observes the speech of the 
country-people there, how little it deviates from the English of 
educated persons, will doubt this relation. The supremacy which 
had once belonged to Wessex was transferred to Mercia. How 
this transference came to pass is a question not yet thoroughly 
sifted and investigated. The intermediate character of the 
central dialect would obviously give it a wider popularity than 
either extreme could be expected to enjoy. At Cambridge, at 
Oxford, and in London, at which three places, above all others, 
all the dialects would encounter and modify and influence each 
other, we may well suppose that the intermediate, the compromis- 
ing, dialect would presently predominate; and these three places, 
as the seminaries of education, whose scholars would in due 
course be dispersed from one end of the land to the other, or as 
the great centre of commercial, social, legal, political life, the one 
common resort of all men, the heart of the nation, would exercise 
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the widest influence on the language of the country at large, 
The introduction of the art of printing into this country, in 
Edward IV.’s reign, would obviously conduce to the establishment 
of one general dialect. Books would then circulate all over the 
kingdom in one common form. Before then books were re- 
edited, as I have hinted, in the various dialects. Every scribe 
adapted the work he copied to the idioms of the province for which 
his copy was intended. Every man did in this respect that which 
was right in his own eyes. The printing press put an end to these 
varieties. 

The adaptation of the Middle English as the national English 
is thus completed by the close of the fifteenth century. That 
dialect, developed, modified, by Latin, French and other influences, 
subjected to the changes and chances to which all languages are 
exposed, getting gains, suffering losses, has since that time been 
what we call the English language, the standard English of our 
literature, the English that is taught (or untaught) in our schools 
and is spoken (or supposed to be spoken, by a polite fiction) by all 
educated English-speaking people. 

The overshadowing, then, of the northern and southern dialects 
dates, loosely speaking, from the establishment of Caxton’s 
printing press at Westminster. The uniformity that resulted 
from that momentous event was unfriendly to them. They paled 
before the growing light of the preferred dialect; they were 
utterly eclipsed; they lost caste, became poor relations, no 
longer moved in the best society. But though in literature 
their decline and fall transpired suddenly, in private life they 
flourished for many a day. At a time when the population of the 
country was mainly sedentary, when men for the most part lived 
and died where their fathers and forefathers had lived and died, 
when there were no great internal rushings to and fro, when a 
journey to London was a tremendous undertaking and most 
persons never dreamed of attempting it, when books were 
costly and found but a comparatively limited market—during 
this time the provincial dialects would remain fairly undis- 
turbed within their own precincts ; they would still survive there 
as the media of general intercourse ; the old accents, and forms, 
and words would still prevail. When the country gentleman did 
visit the metropolis, his speech would betray him as surely as did 
that of the Galileans when they went up to Jerusalem, as did 
that of the Boeotians when they resorted to Athens. But in the 
course of years, when the internal communications of the country 
improved, the interprovincial intercourse quickened, and the 
metropolitan influence spread as the unity of the nation grew and 
ripened. Then the country dialects would sink lower and lower in 
the social scale, and the ambition to speak the standard English 
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would grow greater and greater, till at last, as we see, dialects 
were left altogether to the remote country districts and the 
‘standard English’ affected by the better educated. The 
languages of Alfred, of Hampole, of the old northern and southern 
literatures, lived but in the mouths of so-called clowns and 
clodpoles. 

Not, of course, that they have not changed. Let no one fancy 
that he will find the country-folk of Berkshire talking to-day 
the identical, unmodified language that King Alfred talked, 
or that he may still hear on the banks of the Severn the speech 
used by Piers the Ploughman, or that near Doncaster he may 
“sit under ’ a sermon written in the dialect of The Pricke of Con- 
science. No; languages are ever changing, ever on the wing. 
Our standard English, for all the many influences that act on it 
to make it stationary, yields yet to other changeful influences. 
So, no doubt, our present provincial dialects have altered much. 
They have gone on ageing, according to the great laws that regu- 
late organic lingual life, that appoint and order its perpetual 
metamorphosis. They have perchance lost vigour, grown dim- 
eyed and grey-haired, and sadly feeble in all their limbs. They 
have almost been improved away in many places, in others have 
been strangely ‘ translated’ or transmuted. A singular example of 
the latter change is afforded by the dialect of Kent. When in 
King Lear, in the ‘ fields near Dover,’ Oswald, Goneril’s steward, 
attempts to attack poor eyeless Gloucester, Edgar, dressed as a 
peasant, and on occasion talking like one, interposes : 

OswWALD. Wherefore, bold peasant, 

Dar’st thou support a publish’d traitor ? Hence ; 
Lest that the infection of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Let go his arm. 

Epcar. Chill not let go, zir, without varther ’casion, 

OswaLp. Let go, slave, or thou diest. 

Epcar. Good gentleman, go your gait, and let poor volk pass. And 
chud ha’ been zwagger’d out of my life, ’twould not ha’ been zolong as ’tis 
by a vortnight. Nay, come not near the old man ; keep out, che vor’ye, 
or ise try whether your costard or my batton be the harder; ch’ill be 
plain with you. 

OswaLp. Out, dunghill ! 

Epcar. Ch’ill pick your teeth, zir ; come, no matter, vor your foins. 


There are easily recognisable in the speeches of Edgar here 
peculiarities that now distinguish rather the dialects of the more 
western counties of Southern England. We might be apt to set 
them down to Shakespeare’s ignorance, if we did not find them in 
undoubtedly genuine specimens of the genuine old Kentish dialect, 
as The Ayenbite of Inwyt, for example. We see then how greatly 
the dialect of the county has changed since Shakespeare’s time. If 
any county might be mentioned as especially liable to dialectic 
“Vor. XCVII—No. 575 } H 
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change, that county would manifestly be Kent. Elsewhere great 
changes, though perhaps not so considerable as in Kent, have 
passed over the common speech. 

I have said that when one dialect became supreme the literary 
age of the others passed away. And so, with a few exceptions, it 
did. But the Scottish variety of the northern dialect—for, with 
all due deference to the shades of Pinkerton and Jamieson, 
Scottish too is an English dialect—flourished as a literary language 
long after the close of the fifteenth century, the most glorious user 
of it being Burns. And in England, too, the dialects have found 
their patrons, Waugh and Barnes, no mean poets; the former 
wrote in the Lancashire dialect (a variety of the old Mercian or 
midland), Barnes in the Dorsetshire (a variety of the old West 
Saxon or southern). 

Several counties are justly proud of their traditional dialects, 
as evidenced by county and London associations. One of the first 
and strongest of these societies, of which the Earl of Shaftesbury 
and Mr. Thomas Hardy are members, grows more vigorous each 
year, and is known as the Society of Dorset Men. 

The Dorset Year-book, printed for the most part in the ‘ local 
accent,’ is certainly one of the best dialectic magazines published, 
and is immensely popular. 

In conclusion, those who regard dialect with supercilious 
scorn are often apt to think that those who speak it are deficient 
in intelligence. Those who have lived in Devon and in other 
country districts know how untrue this is. The speaker of dialect 
is generally employed in agricultural work, which requires skill, 
and is of national importance. 

I think I have said enough to show that our provincial dialects 
deserve more respect and attention than they generally receive. 
If we remember, in addition, their influence upon many of our 
great writers, who, writing in the standard dialect, yet, brought 
up amongst them, show signs of their early associations and 
their influence consequently upon our standard English; if we 
remember, too, their influence upon many varieties of our language 
that are now spoken in distant countries—in America, in Australia, 
and elsewhere—I think that everybody will allow the real dignity 
and importance of dialects that are too often stigmatised as miser- 
able barbarisms, and that those who speak them are not lacking 
in intelligence. 

H. J. GuBBINs. 
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THE PRESS ‘ASSOCIATION AND“2TS WORK 


FAMILIAR as may be the name of the Press Association to the 
millions of newspaper readers, who see it quoted from time to 
time in the news columns, probably few people outside the 
journalistic profession know much of its origin and work, for, 
although so closely concerned with the publicity which results 
from the ceaseless circulation of news, it has rarely had occasion 
to say anything about itself. Yet the P.A., as it is usually called 
throughout ‘newspaperdom,’ possesses a by no means uninteresting 
history. 

Its foundation was the outcome of an important piece of 
State Socialism nearly sixty years ago, namely, the taking over 
and working of the telegraphs of the country by the Government, 
a step which in course of development led also to the Post Office - 
monopoly of the telephone. When Parliament, in 1868, was 
considering the Bill for the acquisition of the two existing electric 
telegraphs companies, which—like the National Telephone Com- 
pany in later days—embodied the efforts of private enterprise to 
work with more or less success the scientific discoveries in methods 
of communication by electrically energised lines, the Government 
had found it essential to consult the Press of the country on an 
important point. The existing companies not only transmitted 
but collected news. They organised and supplied parliamentary, 
commercial, and other services, and also reports of leading 
speeches, and in particular did a good deal for the provincial 
papers. 

As it seemed undesirable that the State should continue this 
function, the promoters of the measure recognising the obvious 
disadvantages, not to say impropriety, of the Post Office—a 
Government department—becoming responsible for news collec- 
tion, the representatives of the provincial Press in the negotiations 
with the heads of the Post Office prior to the passing of the Act 
saw that they would have to look elsewhere for their news once the 
State began to work the telegraphs. They were assured that, as 
regards telegraphic transmission, they would be treated at least 
as well as, and at no higher cost than, under the old companies ; 
indeed, there was a confident expectation that in both respects 
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they would be served better. Thereupon they decided to form 
their own news-collecting organisation, and under the guiding 
hand of their most prominent men, ‘eluding such notable figures 
of the time as Mr.-‘Jéip Edward: Taxdar, of the Manchester 
Guardian, Sir Jobrt’ Jaliray, Bart., of thé: ‘Birmingham Post, and 
Mr. Frederick Glifidrd, Q.¢,, of the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, the 
Press Association came‘ihté being iin the game year as the Act was 
passed. The agél this’ set up in such newand unique circum- 
stances. was endowed: with, a. npea ‘theaght- out constitution 
resting on a co-operative, dais and sténed to make it repre- 
sentative of every class of Tewspaper, morning, evening and 
weekly. That the men who started it on these lines possessed 
great faith, large vision, and sound business instincts is shown by 
the fact that, although the articles of association were brought up 
to date four years ago in order to meet the changes in company law 
of the last half-century, the principles originally laid down for the 
government of the Association are, broadly speaking, those still 
followed to-day with, one ventures to claim, considerable 
success. 

In order to qualify for membership a paper must own a fixed 
number of shares, according to whether it is a morning, evening, 
tri-weekly, bi-weekly, or weekly issue. A morning paper requires 
twice as many as an evening, and six times as many as a weekly. 
The morning paper qualification also covers—without extra 
shares—an evening paper published by the same proprietary at 
the same office. No paper can acquire more or less than the 
prescribed total. No dividends are paid, because the underlying 
idea is that the members, having provided the capital, prefer their 
news at cost price instead of receiving a dividend. The members 
of the governing body are not styled directors, but are known as 
the committee of management. The committee at first numbered 
five, and each member served for five years, one retiring auto- 
matically at the end of his term, and not being eligible for imme- 
diate re-election. Now the number is seven, and the term seven 
years, so that the same effect is still produced—the entrance of a 
new man every year ; in other words, the regular infusion of new 
blood. The chairmanship is an annual appointment, each member 
becoming deputy chairman at the beginning of his fourth year of 
office and chairman during his fifth year. At the conclusion of 
the seven years’ term an extremely interesting and, it is believed, 
unparalleled system in a limited liability company comes into 
play. The retiring member passes to a body known as the con- 
sultative board, again for a fixed term ; and the members of the 
board—corresponding ina way to the Elder Statesmen of Japan 
—sit with the committee regularly twice a year, or at other times 
as well if desired by the committee, in an advisory and consulta- 
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tive capacity. This feature in the Association’s constitution 
introduces an element of stability and usefulness which has 
frequently proved of the highest value. 

The Telegraphs Act was passed in 1868 by Mr. Disraeli’s 
Administration, but it did not come into effective operation until 
February 5, 1870, when at 5 a.m. the Post Office opened its door 
for the transmission of private and press-rate telegrams. Simul- 
taneously, on the stroke of the hour, the Association handed 
in the first Press message handled by the Post Office, this 
having been prepared by the late Mr. (afterwards Sir) Edmund 
Robbins, who, starting as one of a very small staff of sub-editors, 
was later secretary of the Association for a few years, and from 
1880 to 1917 manager. It would be an affectation on the part of 
the writer, his son, to ignore the work done by Sir Edmund during 
his thirty-seven years as manager in building up the reputation 
and extending the scope and usefulness of the Association. His 
name is held in high honour in the newspaper world, and a bronze 
tablet to his memory, which Lord Burnham unveiled in 1923, in 
St. Bride’s, the parish church of Fleet Street, was a tribute from 
his fellow-journalists in London and the country. 

While created and owned by the provincial Press, the Press 
Association has, from the first, supplied its services to the London 
papers, which have always been very large customers, Its London 
service is taken by every metropolitan morning, evening, and 
Sunday paper, and is one of the most remarkable news supplies 
ever brought into existence. Reports of happenings, meetings, 
conferences, deputations, and verbatim reports of all the principal 
political speeches in London are comprised in this service, as well 
as a vast amount of miscellaneous matter, including interviews, 
the result of special inquiries by a large staff; and a glance 
through a single day’s ‘ copy,’ which frequently aggregates many 
columns, every slip typed on a greenish-hued paper, reveals how 
much is continually going on in the capital, even in what are 
considered quiet times. 

The founders of the Association were called upon to settle 
many important questions, and their decision had a powerful 
influence on its subsequent career. One of them was in regard to 
foreign news. Should it appoint correspondents abroad and obtain 
its own intelligence, or should it ally itself with the already existing 
and successful organisation started in London in 1851 by the late 
Laron Julius de Reuter, perhaps the most famous figure in the 
history of agency enterprise in the Victorian era, and the pioneer 
in a new and little-understood branch of journalism, in which he 
lived to see his own venture become the greatest of the kind in the 
world? Mr. de Reuter, as he then was, made proposals to the 
Association to hand over to it his service of foreign telegrams for 
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exclusive use in the British Isles outside London, and a contract 
was entered into between the two bodies which has been renewed 
regularly ever since, and under the provisions of which the 
Association furnishes its own news service to the allied company. 
Reuter’s is a world-wide affair, with headquarters in London, and 
is linked up with the principal agencies in the two hemispheres. 
Thus, as in this country with the Press Association, it is connected 
in France with the Agence Havas, Italy with the Stefani Agency, 
Spain with the Agencia Fabra, Japan ‘vith the Kokusai 
Tsushinsha, and the United States with the Associated Press, to 
mention only a few. But Reuter’s does not by any means depend 
upon these associated enterprises for its material. It possesses its 
own organisation and offices throughout the British Empire, and 
in many other parts of the globe, employing therein staffs of vary- 
ing dimensions, and is also represented in countless other places 
by regular and occasional correspondents. Little of real import- 
ance can happen in any part of the world without its being 
promptly recorded in a ‘ Reuter’s telegram,’ though the term 
‘telegram ’ may now mean telephone or wireless transmission. 

The alliance between Reuter’s and the Press Association has 
become closer with the passing of years, and in 1891 there was an 
interesting development in respect of matter supplementary to 
what is known as Reuter’s ordinary service. A special service was 
instituted, organised and collected by Reuter’s, but divided as to 
cost between the two agencies. This in the London papers appears 
as ‘ Reuter’s special service,’ but, being a partnership product, is 
in the provinces quoted as ‘ Press Association Foreign Special,’ 
being consequently unlike the main Reuter service, which, 
whether in London or the country, has always to be acknowledged 
as Reuter’s, although handled for and sent to the provincial Press 
by the Association. 

In addition to its journalistic staff in London of nearly 
a hundred and comprising a large number of sub-editors and 
reporters at the head office and separate staffs for Parliament 
and the Law Courts, and racing, cricket, football, golf, and sports, 
the Association enlists the co-operation of some 1500 accredited 
correspondents in London and throughout the country. Usually, 
of course, the correspondent is a journalist on a newspaper, but 
among the non-journalists have been found men in various walks 
of life—town clerks, ministers, schoolmasters, law workers, 
business men. In a few instances women do the work. By tele- 
graph or telephone, these correspondents communicate to the 
Association’s headquarters, Byron House, Fleet Street, every 
happening of general interest in their respective districts. Mostly 
a short message suffices, as there is so much ground to be covered 
every day, but if the event is important the account of it is 
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extended either at the initiative of the correspondent himself or in 
response to an urgent request from London for so many more 
hundred words, or when it is really ‘ big’ news, such as a serious 
railway, mining, or other disaster involving great loss of life, for 
‘everything you can send.’ In the case of very important 
occurrences, one or more of the Association’s own reporters is 
despatched as speedily as possible to the scene. The Association 
offices are never closed from one year’s end to another, and a 
staff is always on duty. 

Besides numerous messages from regular correspondents and 
the ‘ copy’ from its own staff, a quantity of material flows into 
the office daily from many different quarters; Government 
departments, societies and institutions, philanthropic and other 
organisations, commercial and industrial firms, private individuals 
of all classes, from time to time communicate information for circu- 
lation, knowing that the Association will, if the matter is suitable, 
send it to the papers. Not infrequently the communications from 
new-comers are accompanied by an inquiry as to the charge the 
sender will have to pay for such circulation, to which the invari- 


_ able reply is given that the Association accepts no payment 


whatever for handling information which the contributor desires 
to see published, but relies upon the subscriptions from the 
papers receiving its news services. The test always applied to 
communicated matter is threefold: Is it news of public interest, 
is it trustworthy, and is it properly authenticated ? The matter 
may possess an advertising or quasi-advertising flavour, and if 
an obvious advertisement the thing is, of course, ‘ turned down.’ 
The Press Association has nothing to do with the advertising side 
of the newspaper industry ; its sole concern is news; and if a 
particular matter successfully passes the test described above it is 
accepted, and no one can suggest that any monetary considera- 
tion has influenced the decision. 

Communicated matter often—and necessarily—requires explana- 
tion by the contributor, not, of course, for publication, but as 
evidence of good faith and to state perhaps the reason why 
publicity is desired. These confidences are at times almost 
embarrassing; they are not unusually extremely interesting. 
Indeed, if published they would be much more readable than the 
news itself, but, needless to relate, they are most scrupulously 
respected. 

In 1906 the Press Association joined forces with the Exchange 
Telegraph Company in setting up for the provinces a joint telephone 
service of racing, cricket, and football, which, under the arrange- 
ment between the two agencies, is distributed by the Exchange 
in London. The latter, though not so old as the Association, 
dates from the early ’seventies, and is known to many people by 
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reason of its Stock Exchange prices and news tape machines, 
which are to be found all over the City and the West End, as well 
as, of course, in Fleet Street. It has always held a high reputation 
for quick news ; and the combination of the two agencies in the 
telephonic field, in which the Exchange was a very early pioneer, 
has produced a service of sporting results and other matter, the 
collection and distribution of which are marked by a rapidity 
unequalled in any other country in the world. A brief account of 
the methods adopted for dealing with racing may prove interesting. 
_ One man is placed where he can overlook the winning post, and 
particularly the board on which are exhibited the numbers of the 
runners, and later on those of the first, second, and third 
horses. The position of this observer varies. Sometimes he has 
to be on the roof of the Grand Stand. A colleague is stationed at a 
telephone situate in a building, or temporarily affixed to a tele- 
graph pole, and trains a telescope on the first man. The nearest 
centre—there are nearly a dozen of these offices in England and 
Scotland—holds a telephone line open to this instrument, and is 
also in immediate telephone connection wth one or more of the 
other centres. The further centres are similarly in touch with each 
other, while every centre is also in communication, either by tele- 
phone calls, private telephone lines, or tape machines, with the 
offices of newspapers, clubs, and commission agents. The observer 
passes on what he sees by what is known as ‘ tick-tacking,’ an 
elaborate system of signalling by means of movements of both 
arms, in which obviously he must be very expert, his colleague 
also needing to be equally adept in reading the signals, so that 
he can recognise them through this telescope and translate them 
into the telephone to the centre without a second’s delay. If, as 
in the case of some racecourses, the telephone is some distance 
away, an intermediate man is required to receive and pass on 
the signals. This, for example, occurs at Goodwood, where the 
telephone is about two miles from the observer. 

After the list of starters (runners) has been ‘ shown’ by the 
observer and telephoned, there is an interval until the passing of the 
very important signal which denotes the ‘ off.’ The length of the 
race being, of course, known, it is easy to estimate when to expect 
the result, and everybody is intently listening or watching for the 
name of the winner to come through. This, like the second and 
third horses, which follow after a momentary pause, is com- 
municated byits appropriate number from the course to the centre, 
and there the numbers are transformed into the names. Then 
comes the ‘ short betting,’ meaning the starting prices on the first, 
second, and third horses, followed as rapidly as possible by the ‘long 
betting,’ consisting of the quotations on the rest of the runners. 
Any incident, as, for example, a fall in a ‘sticks’ (hurdle) race, the 
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refusal of a horse at a jump, or the announcement on the board 
that an objection has been lodged, is also ‘ tick-tacked.’ In wet, 
dull, and misty weather the task becomes extremely difficult, but 
when a good view is obtainable the observer is not infrequently 
able to signal the result from his own sight of the finish without 
waiting for the board to display it. It is no exaggeration to say 
that so rapidly is everything done that at times the result is 
disseminated throughout the country almost before the winning 
horse has pulled up. 

Football and cricket grounds are also in touch with the nearest 
centre, and the half-times and finals and—in the case of cricket— 
the scores at regular periods are obtained and distributed with 
the same celerity as racing. A Saturday afternoon in the football 
season when, as sometimes happens, a couple of race meetings are 
taking place the same day, provides a period of the utmost 
pressure. 

The complaint, heard occasionally, that the Press is lacking in 
care, and consequently makes frequent mistakes, is not justified 
either as regards agencies or newspapers. The critics do not know 
the tremendous liability to error arising from causes over which 
the reporter or sub-editor has little or no control—badly placed 
reporters’ seats, contradictory statements by eye-witnesses of the 
same event, careless expressions or actual slips by speakers, 
omissions or errors which occur in telegraphic transmission, or in 
passing news by telephone, despite ‘ repeating back ’—and when 
the telephone is buzzing or faint the difficulty is intensified. And 
how easy it is to go wrong in summarising rapidly into small 
dimensions a long and involved speech or the evidence and 
judgment in a complicated law case ! 

Even after a date or fact has been checked by a book of 
reference, accuracy is not always obtained, as the book itself may 
be innocently misleading. Only a few months ago in the Press 
Association’s experience a well-known, very useful, and usually 
thoroughly dependable work of this kind gave a couple of errors 
in the same issue. Those who carp at the Press are unaware 
of its unceasing watchfulness to detect mistakes. Journalists 
develop a sort of sixth sense and, like witch doctors, seem to have 
a faculty for ‘ smelling out ’ anything erroneous. But the utmost 
vigilance sometimes fails. The mistake may be made by the con- 
tributor himself. A well-known duke in sending the Press 
Association the announcement of his engagement many years ago 
showed a surprising ignorance of the way to spell the name of his 
fiancée. He had first written it incorrectly, then obviously tried to 
alter the spelling, and finally crossed out the word and interpolated 
another rendering. The sub-editor was ‘taking no chances,’ so 
he settled the point by looking up a reference work. Another 
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instance which one recalls related to a very famous man whose 
death a few years later in circumstances of the greatest tragedy 
created a world sensation. His wedding was fixed for the following 
week, and as it would interest many people, he desired a brief 
announcement of the arrangements for the ceremony to be made 
the next morning through the Press Association. He mentioned 
the day of the week and the date of the month, but they did not 
coincide ; he was a day out. There was no chance of communicat- 
ing with him, and on the assumption that a man might go wrong 
over the date, but would surely know the day of his wedding— 
seeing that it was less than a week ahead—the paragraph went out 
with the date altered to suit the day. This, however, proved 
wrong ; the date he had mentioned was accurate, but the day of 
the week wrong. 

Official communiqués sometimes err. While the recent General 
Election was in progress a member of the old House was styled 
‘M.P.’ in an important announcement. Technically, of course, 
nobody can be so designated after a dissolution until he has been 
re-elected. The agencies and the papers ‘ spotted’ the anachro- 
nism, but had the mistake been theirs some lynx-eyed reader would 
have joyfully written to the editor to correct it. Worse still was 
the remarkable error of another Government department about 
the same time, which in sending the Press Association a reference 
to its retiring parliamentary head actually spelt his name wrongly. 
The sub-editor might have been excused for accepting the official 
version, but an appeal to a work of reference put matters 
right. In this connection there is remembered by the staff 
a little incident in which a high official figured. A letter of 
congratulation on his new appointment brought a polite response, 
the sting of which, however, lay in the suggestion that in the 
circulation of the announcement an unfortunate mistake had crept 
in. The complaint was justified, but not against the Association, 
for the error had been made in the telegraphic transmission by the 
Post Office, his own department. This story is also a reminder of 
the trouble which once arose over a Press Association special 
report of the Postmaster-General of the day, not in the matter 
of an error, but as regards very heavy delay in transmission. 
Whether any harassed official committed hari-kari to appease the 
wounded feelings of his chief has never been disclosed. 

Among the most noted activities of the Press Association the 
reporting of leading political speeches has from the first held a 
prominent place. Support is obtained by means of offers to the 
papers of specials of a certain length—half a column, three-quarters, 
and up to a column, with an occasional two columns or a full 
verbatim. Where a verbatim is offered, a separate column or three- 
quarters is also done, and sometimes ‘ points ’ as well for the sake 
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of leader-writers. The demand for verbatims, though by no means 
dead, is nothing like it was, and in the late General Election fewer 
were done than in previous campaigns. The favourite amount is 
half a column, and a good deal can be got into a ‘ Press Association 
half.’ The Association’s staff goes to all parts of the country on 
its special reporting missions, and as some public men frequently 
choose most out-of-the-way places for their important deliveries, 
the very limited telegraphic or telephonic facilities available add to 
the difficulties of the work. In the old days, when everything was 
done telegraphically, the Post Office used to make special provi- 
sions to deal with these offered reports, sending additional te’e- 
graphists and installing Wheatstone apparatus temporarily in 
order to send the matter direct to the newspaper offices in London 
and the provinces. Good however as the department usually was 
in this work, the method was not sufficiently speedy, particularly 
in view of the much earlier publication of morning papers ; and 
though the public wire, as it is termed, is still employed, latterly it 
has become almost the practice for the reporters to telephone from 
their shorthand notes to London, sub-editors in sound-proof boxes 
taking down the report in shorthand either singly or in relays, and 
then rapidly dictating to typists, who operate on wax stencils for 
roneoing purposes. The London papers are thus supplied with 
type-written ‘copy ’—a much more convenient form than the 
old Post Office flimsies—while to the provincial Press receiver it is 
transmitted over the Association’s private wire system, to which 
reference will be made later. The combination of a reporter trans- 
mitting and a sub-editor receiving makes, of course, for greater 
accuracy, and better work generally. Though the telephone autho- 
rities do the‘r best, telephone transmission when the lines are bad 
or when the report is coming from some far-off or inaccessible 
place, involving a good many wires being linked up, is a most trying 
matter both to reporter and sub-editor, and the latter has been 
known to emerge from the box, after strain'ng his hardest to get 
down what his colleague is dictating, with beads of perspiration 
standing on his forehead. A case in point was a speech made by 


. the ex-Prime Minister at Lossiemouth, N.B., during the recess, 


which proved one of the most trying telephone tasks of the kind 
ever achieved. During the recent General Election campaign 
the Press Association did specials of over 300 speeches, the great 
majority being received by telephone, and in this large number only 
a single error occurred: the omission, through mishearing on a 
poor line, of the word ‘ not’ from a sentence in which the context 
dd not seem to call for the negative term. The Cabinet Minister 
thus innocent’y misreported took the affair in excellent part and 
was content with the circulation of an expianatory correction. 

Besides speeches other matters covered by special reports com- 
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prise the annual or periodical conferences or meetings of the chief 
political, trade union, religious, and professional organisations, 
inquests and other official inquiries, serious railway and other 
disasters, ceremonial visits by the King and Queen and the 
Prince of Wales, and the hearing of notable civil and criminal cases, 
The record in recent times for length of report was reached during 
the hearing of the now famous Robinson v. Midland Bank case by 
Lord Darling last November, when as much as eight to twelve 
columns per day was issued, not as specials, but in the Associa- 
tion’s law service. The trials of the Frenchman, Vaquier, and 
Mahon, the Crumbles bungalow murderer, last summer, yielded 
several columns each day ; but, absorbing as they were, they did 
not equal the ‘ Mr. A.’ case in public interest. 

While, as already shown, the Press Association is availing itself 
of telephonic transmission, its main method of distribution is still, 
as at first, telegraphic. But despite the rapid advances in 
the science of telegraphy, and the introduction by the Post Office of 
high speed and other apparatus of modern type, the average time of 
‘ transmission of Press messages did not seem to show a correspond- 
ing improvement. With the exception of brief messages, telegrams 
generally took an hour to reach the papers, and this became a kind 
of standard with which the Press had to be content. At busy 
times, however, or under adverse weather conditions affecting the 
wires, the period of an hour was considerably extended, and owing 
to these delays much telegraphed matter reached evening as well as 
morning papers too late for use. Simultaneously, for various 
reasons, papers had to go earlier to press, and the apparent hope- 
lessness of expecting anything substantially better from the 
Telegraphs Department, coupled with a heavy increase in the 
Press rates which came into force at the opening of 1920, led the 
Press Association in that year to enter upon the most important 
enterprise in its recent history, namely, the leasing and working 
of private telegraph wires for the transmission of its news supplies 
to the country. From the early days of its ownership of the 
telegraphs the Post Office had declared that Press work was 
growing more and more unremunerative—an assertion never 
accepted by the Press—whereas the rates the department charged 
for private wires were avowedly profitable. The leading provincial 
newspapers had long rented their own wires from London, but 
until late years such an arrangement was officially denied to a 
news agency. Starting in the spring of 1920 with an experimental 
circuit to South Wales and the west of England—which proved 
highly satisfactory—the Association has now built up a remark- 
ably successful private wire system consisting of a number of 
circuits requiring some 3000 miles of wires, over 40 per cent. of 
the total mileage being underground and the rest overhead. 
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Radiating from the headquarters of the Association at Byron 
House, these wires are linked either direct or by means of retrans- 
mitting centres at Bristol, Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, and 
Glasgow, with practically every evening and morning paper in the 
British Isles, the terminal points including Plymouth, Swansea, 
Aberdeen, Cork, and Belfast. The two main north trunk routes— 
London to Manchester and London to Leeds—are made up of five 
separate lines, and various connections provide an alternative 
way in case of breakdowns involving serious ‘line trouble.’ 
Results of races and a few other brief messages are ‘ keyed’ by 
Morse sounders, but the bulk of the work is done by means of the 
Creed automatic transmitters, receivers (also called reperforators) 
and printers. The various news services and reports sent out by 
the Association are first transformed by ‘ punchers,’ who operate 
key-board instruments resembling typewriters, into long reels of 
perforated slip, and the latter is run through the transmitters at 
a speed of 120 to 130 words a minute, and comes out in the 
reperforators at the newspaper offices in exactly the same form. 
The slip is then converted by means of the printers into typescript 
tape which is ‘gummed up’ on sheets of paper for sub-editorial 
treatment before passing on to the linotype operators. In various 
respects, and notably for its compactness and the large number of 
offices linked into the aggregate wire mileage, the Press Associa- 
tion’s system is unique, although it cannot compare in total wire 
length with the leased lines of the Associated Press of America, 
where distances between towns are so much greater than in this 
country. On occasions a ‘rush’ message, embodying in brief terms 
an important piece of news suddenly arising or anxiously awaited, 
is sent from Byron House to every subscriber within about sixty 
seconds—a wonderful achievement when it is remembered that in 
a few cases there are twocentre retransmissions, The quick receipt 
in London of important news from the provinces is another great 
advantage which the Press Association derives from its own 
telegraphic system. Only the other day news of a most unusual 
accident in a provincial town reached Byron House in this way from 
a neighbouring place, and, being swiftly circulated over all its 
wires, gave the local paper the first word that a serious occurrence 
had taken place almost at its office doors. : 
_H. C. ROBBINs. 
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ELECTION PSYCHOLOGY 


A FEw reflections upon election psychology may not be out of 
place now that the drums of victory are dying away. It is well 
for victors as well as the defeated to learn their lessons. Personally 
I am under no delusions that the votes given to me or my party 
were the normal strength of the Conservative voting power. It 
is my view that the tidal wave of Conservative triumph was 
largely caused by the patriotic zeal of those many Liberals in the 
country who put aside petty party considerations in order to 
defeat Communism and Socialism. Personally I know men of 
the old Liberal faith, who worked hard and valiantly for the 
Liberal cause under Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Asquith, and during 
a long life of forty or more years of active partisanship have 
never given a Tory vote, voted for me at this last election. In 
many cases, to take such a step was a brave action. It endangered 
old political friendships, and more it created new political 
enmities. The votes, therefore, given to the Conservative Party 
were not so much Conservative votes as anti-Socialist, Con- 
stitutionalist and National votes. The electorate saw a danger 
to our nation and our Empire, and they were determined to meet 
this danger. They saw the engine of state rushing along the 
track at express speed in face of the red light signal, and they 
promptly but firmly applied the brakes, bringing the engine to a 
full stop. 

Now this is exactly where further danger lies. An express 
train does not draw up before the red light to remain standing, as 
thus it would never reach its destination. If the simile is to be 
followed to its logical conclusion, the signal-box when the track 
is safe shows the green light, and the train proceeds with all speed 
to its destination. That is exactly what we of the Conservative 
Party must recognise. We have succeeded in bringing the engine 
of state to a standstill in the face of the Socialistic red light. 
That does not mean that we can adopt a reactionary and stand- 
still policy. We must have a progressive social policy to prove 
that we can and will improve the lot of the working people. I 
agree entirely with the Earl of Birkenhead in his recent speech in 
which he said that if the Conservative Party is sane, we are in 
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power for five years, and if we are clever, for ten years. I will go 
further. If we are very clever, we can kill the Socialist Party as 
a separate entity for ever. After all, where does the strength of 
the Socialist Party lie? Surely in the discontent of the people. 
The Socialist on his democratic orange-box or his respectable 
platform does not argue about Socialism. He talks vaguely 
about the profits of industry going to the community instead of 
to the individual, but he never seriously argues his case. His 
main theme consists of cheap sneers at the expense of the employ- 
ing class, mostly of course quite untrue and unfair. His next 
. plea is to send one of his own class to look after working-men 
interests in Parliament. He then finally proceeds to make a 
large number of promises to cure all the evils of this wicked world 
by waving the fairy wand of Socialism. I am often reminded 
when reading Socialist speeches of the typical conjurer with 
nothing ‘up his sleeve’ whose quickness of the hand deceives 
the eye. 

Now all this nonsense—and it is nonsense—would receive little 
support in the country if it were not for the unfortunate situation 
our country finds itself in. It is because the sower is sowing his 
seed on fruitful land that the Socialist oratory has been so success- 
ful. The Conservative Party has the chance of a lifetime. If 
during the next five years we have removed the excessive un- 
employment bugbear, if we have solved the housing and slum 
problem, if we have introduced a comprehensive national insurance 
scheme, things can be very different. The seed of Socialist oratory 
will fall on very stony ground, and we all know the Biblical 
fate of that seed. 

The task I have outlined is of course severe and difficult, but 
with a stupendous effort it can be done. After all, the Socialist 
Party can agree on very few points in our political controversies. 
There were men in the last Cabinet who were temperamentally 
Tories, and there were men temperamentally Radicals. Altogether 
politics is very much a question of temperament. The precise 
proposals of the Socialist Party have never been discussed on the 
platform at this or any election in which I have participated. 
Take nationalisation of industry, for example. What Socialist 
has ever told us how they are going to do it? True; Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, in his book When Labour Rules, gives us a few glimpses, 
but it is all delightfully vague. The vagueness is doubtless 
deliberate. They know that when they get to grips with realities 
profound and serious differences would arise. The moderates in 
the Socialist Party would fully compensate the owners, the 
extremists would give no compensation, while others adopt a 
policy of partial confiscation. That is the disadvantage of 
discussing subjects in the abstract. Without details there is no 
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chance of that minute examination so necessary for full judgment. 
It is to be hoped that all anti-Socialists will press at every oppor- 
tunity for those details in order to bring home the futility of the 
argument that any nationalisation scheme will bring profits to the 
community. 

In my humble opinion the Socialist Party, as such, will cease 
to exist inside ten years if the Conservative Government is as 
clever as I think it intends to be and is. To be more precise, we 
shall gradually get back to that more healthy situation when Left 
and Right did not involve violent changes in society or dangerous 
foreign entanglements. The Socialist rank and file will gradually 
drift back to their proper environment when the glamour of 
Socialist advocacy has faded away, and their ridiculous theories 
have been exploded. The disintegration of the Socialist Party 
was going on before our eyes at the end of the last Parliament. 
You have only to read the speeches of Mr. Thomas and Mr. 
Henderson condemning class hatred as a political creed, and to 
compare these speeches with the leading articles in the Daily 
Herald, or the speech of Mr. Wheatley given to the Fabian Society 
last month, when he stated that he was more convinced than ever 
of the efficacy of revolution as a remedy for social ills. 

It is common among Socialists to excuse their ineptitude 
in office by saying that they were in office but not in power. 
Their real ineptitude was caused by the fact that they could not 
agree among themselves about anything. A team working under 
such conditions is bound to come to grief sooner or later. In fact, 
if they had been in office with full power, their ineptitude would 
have been more pronounced. They certainly would not have 
produced any concrete proposals without splitting their party, 
not merely in two but in several squabbling sections. To 
listen to the mild and mellow Mr. Clynes, you would think butter 
would not melt in his mouth. Men of his stamp are not the 
driving force which attracts the Russian money into the Socialist 
Party coffers. That end is secured by the big drums of the wild 
men. As long as the trade urfions were finding the money there 
was a moderating influence in the Socialist mind. To-day, how- 
ever, the main bulk of their funds is coming from Russian sources 
for ulterior motives. Most of the rank and file following of the 
so-called Labour leaders can be bought for a very small fee, and 
I have no hesitation in saying that the Russian money has been 
one of the main causes of this ‘slump.’ If we can unite all the 
anti-Socialist forces, if we can concentrate all our big guns on the 
real enemy, the extinction of the Socialist Party is in sight. 
It will require, however, incessant propaganda in the constituencies. 
We must have a strong pull, a long pull, and a pull all together, 
Liberals as well as Conservatives, if this result is to be achieved. 
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Our thoughts now naturally turn to the position of the Liberal 
Party. I have always considered that one of the great dangers 
to the State has been the deplorable fact that the present state of 
the political parties gives no alternative to the Conservative Party 
other than Socialism. To my mind the grave blunder made by 
Mr. Asquith in January 1923 had serious consequences, not 
merely to his own party, but also to the State. He could have 
taken such a different line in his famous speech at the National 
Liberal Club. He was, I think, bound to say that he had no 
confidence in a Government formed of the Conservative Party, 
but he should never have considered asking his party to support 
a Socialist Party in office. He made his party the laughing- 
stock of Parliament. Who will ever forget those ironical cheers 
from the Conservative benches night after night as the Liberals 
trooped past the chair from the lobbies? What could be greater 
folly than speaking one way and voting another? I should be 
sorry, as a young man, to say anything disrespectful about an 
old man who has done good service to the State. Yet could 
there ever have been anything more stupid than Mr. Asquith’s 
action and lack of foresight ? If he had played his cards well, 
he might himself have been Prime Minister with Conservative 
support. 

But all this is of the past. What of the future? I have 
already suggested that the demise of the Liberal Party would be 
a national disaster. What happened at the last election? The 
extreme Radical went Socialist. He said to himself: ‘ If my party 
put the Socialists into office, why should I not join them outright ?’ 
He saw a number of very second-rate ex-Liberal politicians occu- 
pying high Cabinet rank in the Labour Government. A large 
number of the extreme Radical rank and file have definitely gone 
over to the Socialists, and as long as the Socialist Party remains 
alive they will remain there. On the other hand, a large number 
of high-principled, patriotic Liberals, who hate Socialism, came over 
to us. They disapproved of their leader’s action in putting the 
Socialist Government in office and were determined not to run the 
risk of another flirtation with Socialism. We must be quite fair 
to Mr. Asquith. He, no doubt, dreamed of a Liberal-Labour 
coalition, such as had been so successful in 1906 and in the two 
elections of 1910. He dreamed of the elimination of all three- 
cornered fights. Yet really the merest child in politics could 
have told him how idle such a dream was. It had been made 
abundantly clear that the avowed aim of the Socialist Party was 
the destruction of the Liberal Party ; they have said over and 
over again that the real fight is against the ‘ capitalist,’ and that 
when the Liberal Party is out of the way the fight will begin. 

Can the Liberal Party survive? I think it canifitis wise. I 
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must confess I see few signs of any wisdom in its ranks just now. 
Liberals seem to reserve all their venom against the danger of 
Toryism. They do not define what that danger is, and I do not 
believe they have ever stopped to think what it is they mean. 
When we read the neurotic article of Captain Wedgwood Benn, 
M.P., in the Daily News and the wild vapourings of Commander 
Kenworthy in the Daily Mail, we must really feel almost like 
despairing. Why does not the Liberal Party throw out those wild 
men who are doing their best to cut the throat of the party ? 
There are only forty-three Liberals in the new House, and half of 
these have been returned on the definite pledge to support the 
Conservative Party. They would not have been returned unless 
they had given such a pledge, and they will not be returned again 
unless they keepit. If the Liberals are wise they will form no 
coalition with the Socialists like the ‘ Wee Frees ’ did in the 1918 
Parliament. If they are wise they will give general support to the 
Conservative Government so long as that Government proceeds 
with a programme of progressive reform. They could then pre- 
pare and concentrate for the next General Election as avowed 
opponents of the Socialist Party. They could join in an attack 
upon Socialism and secure the death of their real enemies. What 
would be the result of those tactics? I do not hesitate to say 
that any Liberal in the House adopting such tactics would not 
only be unopposed by a Conservative next time, but would be 
warmly supported by our party. Furthermore, many Socialist 
seats at present held by minority votes could be won by Liberals 
with Conservative support. 

If, on the other hand, we on the Conservative side see facing us 
a nasty snarling criticism from an obstructionist handful of 
Liberals, such an opportunity will not arise. Such tactics 
will mean the real death of the Liberal Party. Do not let it be 
thought that I, as a Conservative, am going cap in hand to the 
Liberals. Nothing of the kind. I am making these observations 
on the morrow of our great victory, when we are safe in office, 
barring accidents, for five long years. It cannot be too often 
stated that if the Liberals expect Conservative support in the 
constituencies, the crucial test is the division lobby in the House 
of Commons. Either they are with us, or they are against us. 
Every parliamentarian knows how difficult some votes are to give 
if you are always keeping your weather eye on votes in the con- 
stituencies. It is, of course, part of the Opposition game to create 
divisions of embarrassment to the Government of the day. If the 
Liberals are going to pick and choose their divisions and even 
create divisions of embarrassment, then they are going to play the 
Socialist game, and are sounding their own death knell. 

It may be said that my argument really means the merging of 
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the Liberal Party with the Conservative Party, but it is not that. 
It means an alliance, so that when in five years’ time the next 
election comes the Socialist Party would be finally killed. The 
result of that election might easily find the Liberal Party the largest 
Opposition party in the State, with the Socialist Party in the 
‘charabanc.’ There was a famous general who once said, ‘ Never 
let your enemy fight on both your flanks at the same time.’ Thatis 
what the Liberals are trying to do. Surely their wisest course 
would be to fight the real enemy first. That enemy is obviously 
the Socialist Party. When that enemy is killed, as it can be if 
sane methods are adopted, they can then reconsider their position. 
Then will be the opportunity for the return to safe methods of 
party warfare. 

What is there essentially in the present constitution of the 
Conservative Party to which legitimate, fair-minded Liberalism 
can possibly object ? The old cries of 1892, 1895, 1900, 1906 and 
1910 have nearly all gone. The veto of the House of Lords has 
been removed. The Irish Home Rule controversy is over. The 
Welsh Church has been disestablished. The Conservative Party 
has adopted a broad policy of social legislation which no sane 
Liberal could oppose. What remains? I hear a gentle whisper 
of ‘ Protection.’ The Conservatives put in the forefront of 
their election programme both the policy of Imperial Preference 
and the policy of safeguarding industries. They abandoned the 
idea of a general tariff. When the electorate gave its mandate to 
our party, they gave support to both these policies with their eyes 
open. Let us examine these subjects in the light of the recent 
election. 

The Liberal Party, particularly in my own area and in Man- 
chester and its neighbourhood, stumped the country very vigor- 
ously with the bogey of Protection. Yet to-day only one Liberal 
remains anywhere near Manchester. Even this Liberal, Sir 
Edward Grigg, voted for the Imperial Preference proposals last 
summer. Only a doctrinaire Cobdenite Free Trader could 
possibly be roused against the principles behind these two policies 
of Imperial Preference and safeguarding of industries. It has 
been a grave error in the past to mix up the questions of Imperial 
Preference and Protection. The subjects are as far apart as the 
poles. Imperial Preference, as it was left at the last Economic 
Conference, merely dealt with our existing fiscal system. In 
other words, it was proposed that where we adopted import duties 
for revenue purposes we should give a preference to our Dominions 
and Colonies. Even upon this point the Liberal Party is split in 
twain. When the division took place this summer in the House 
of Commons several Liberal members voted with the Conservative 
Party in its favour, and Mr. Lloyd George was paired in its favour. 

12 
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The same remarks can be made about the Safeguarding of Indus- 
tries Act. Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Alfred Mond were among the 
authors of that Act. Mr. Asquith was pledged up to the hilt in 
favour of some such Act. The Liberals are not going to get very 
far by stumping the country in opposition to Imperial Preference 
or the safeguarding of industries. Why cannot they be satisfied 
with the victory they have secured for Free Trade? They have 
killed the idea of a general tariff for five years at any rate. I am 
not at all sure they have not killed it forever. Take my own case. 
I think it can be truthfully said that no one among the back- 
benchers in the last Parliament was so persistent in pushing the 
claims of the Protectionist policy. Yet I have given a definite 
and explicit pledge that I will not vote for or advocate the policy 
of the general tariff during the life of the present Parliament. 
Why did I do that? Iam just as sincere as I have ever been in my 
belief of the efficacy of Protection. It was some considerable 
sacrifice on my part to drop a plank in my political programme 
which I loved. I did this for one reason—to unite all anti- 
Socialists in order to fight the great danger of Socialism and 
Communism. 

If the Liberals are sincere anti-Socialists—and most of their 
rank and file are—why do they not take off the gloves and 
come and join us in the fight? Believe me, that is the only way 
to save their party. The policy of the half-way house is no good. 
Either we are for Socialism, or we are against it. I see in the 
daily Press that pressure is being brought to bear on the Liberal 
leaders to frame a policy. Surely it is rather late in the day to 
do that. They can only borrow one policy from the Socialists 
and another from the Conservatives. They might bear in mind 
the fact that no old lady looks her best in plumes borrowed from 
a young ‘flapper.’ Certainly the question of Socialism is going to 
last over the next General Election at least. A story was told me 
some time ago of how the twenty or thirty Independent Liberals 
returned in 1918 met in a committee room of the House of Commons 
to frame a policy. After much discussion and many meetings 
they found they could agree about nothing, except possibly their 
hatred of Mr. Lloyd George, their old stalwart. 

The Liberal Party has no future if it is going to be obsessed 
with its old hatred of Toryism. If it is going to persist in saying 
that there is more affinity between Liberal and Socialist than 
there is between Liberal and Conservative, then the Liberals are 
dead asa party. They have been dubbing the Conservative Party 
“reactionary ’ so long that they really believe it is true. Let 
them open their eyes, read the King’s Speech, and judge the facts 
impartially. There are doubtless some reactionists left in our 
party, but the vast majority, among whom I class myself, feel 
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very deeply in favour of democratic social legislation. Why do 
not the Liberals come over and help us? They can do more to 
help the lame dog over that difficult legislative stile in that way 
than they can by sulking away as an insignificant wing of the 
Opposition. They may shed a few individuals to the Socialists 
in the process, but what does that matter? Those supporters 
are more hindrance than help to their party in any case. 

I am sure we are at the parting of the ways in the Liberal 
ranks. As one who has many Liberal friends in the country, I 
am sure I am expressing the view of the vast majority. If they 
help the present Government in its difficult task, Liberalism will 
survive. The Liberal Party will in any event have done much 
to save the country from a great peril. It will not only have 
destroyed its greatest enemy, but it will have rid the State of the 
most dangerous menace in its history. The Conservative Party 
can defeat Socialism by itself. The last election has proved that. 
But it cannot secure its extinction from our national life as a 
serious political force. With the powerful aid of the Liberal 
Party we can secure that end, but it can only be secured by a 
united and loyal effort. The last thing the Conservative Party 
wants is the extinction of the Liberal Party. I, at any rate, want 
to see the Liberal Party survive, but I only want it to survive as 
a definite anti-Socialist organisation. The day has gone when 
there is any middle course between Socialism and anti-Socialism, 
if indeed it ever existed. The Liberalism of Mr. Gladstone 
would have shuddered at any thought of revolution. If the fires 
of Liberalism are to be rekindled, this object can only be attained 
by Liberals being definitely anti-Socialist in character and action. 
Only by these tactics can their party be saved, and by saving 
themselves they will also save their country and their Empire. 


Joun R. REMER, 
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MEXICO 


OvR manifest interests in Mexico, political as well as commercial, 
notwithstanding, we continue to refuse recognition to her present 
Government. On November 5 last the Mexican Consul-General 
turned the key in the lock of his London offices, and took his 
departure from our shores. It was, he explained, not consonant 
with the dignity of his country to maintain a consular service 
here while she still awaited recognition at our hands. 

We have accorded recognition to Bolshevist Russia. The 
signatures of British statesmen stand side by side on a provisional 
treaty with names more infamous than Europe has known for a 
century and a half, and the shadow of this dark association still 
clings and contaminates, although the people of this island, with 
a gesture of almost unparalleled unanimity, have conveyed their 
intense dissatisfaction with and abhorrence of a measure which 
seeks to link them with the welter of barbarism which is Soviet 
Russia. And yet, although we have extended acknowledgment 
to those who seek to undermine our Constitution by every artifice 
of conspiracy and secret propaganda and strive unceasingly to 
overthrow the altars of the Christian faith by the dissemination 
of blasphemies unspeakable, we still hesitate to recognise a 
Government and a people whose valiant endeavours in the paths 
of constitutional progress have been strangely misinterpreted as 
the Western reflection of the Soviet chaos. 

The error—based on the most wretched misunderstanding of 
Mexican aspirations and ideals—must once and for all be exposed. 
Let it be placed on record here, and in a manner that admits of 
no dubiety, that the legitimate aspirations of the Mexican people 
are as far removed in spirit and purpose from the abominations 
of Bolshevism as it is possible for them to be. The movement 
in Mexico is confined entirely to Mexican soil, and seeks not at all 
to interfere with the polities or constitutions of other lands. Nor 
does it attempt to disturb the faith of the Mexican people. Indeed, 
any effort in either direction would speedily precipitate revolution 
among a population markedly averse from international compli- 
cations and most notably devout. 

If we look upon the pictures of Muscovy and Anahuac as they 
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hang east and west upon the world’s political walls, we discern 
in this nothing but unrelieved gloom, while in that we find the 
darkness illuminated by gleams of progress and gracious self- 
sacrifice. Mexico is at present engaged in the arduous task 
of national reconstruction and in discharging her debts, while 
Moscow contrives to evade hers, or merely repudiate them, 
while seeking to poison the wells of the world’s thought. 
Mexico is reshaping herself in a manner which merits applause 
rather than neglect. Her attitude to ourselves and to the rest 
of the world is as far removed from that of Soviet Russia as it 
is possible to conceive, and we are too prone to judge of it in 
the light of such isolated incidents as that of the assassination of 
Mrs. Evans. 

The whole significance of Mexico’s effort may, indeed, be 
summed up in one word: the welding of the several castes of 
which her population is made up into one people and the restora- 
tion to the native Indian of certain lands which he has regarded 
as peculiarly his own since before the period of the Conquest. 
Those responsible for this policy are desirous that it should be 
carried out in the most strictly constitutional manner without 
hardship to any class, and by free popular consent, rather than 
by those methods of terror and tyranny which mark the policy 
of the Soviet régime. Hand in hand with this policy is the effort 
of an able and gifted band of intellectual workers to bring to the 
Indian a larger measure of culture in the arts peculiar to him, 
and this alone nobly differentiates the Mexican aim from the 
retrograde activities of the Soviet Government, implied associa- 
tion with which Mexicans of all classes most strongly resent. 

To the majority of Europeans it must seem as though Mexico 
were a land where the visits of the phoenix of revolution are 
fixed, not at far-separated cycles, but almost triennially. But in 
reality for a century past there has been but one revolution in 
Mexico. We cannot quarrel with the statement, for the Mexicans 
themselves assure us that the revolution has been going on for 
the last 115 years, indeed since Hidalgo raised the standard of 
revolt in 1810, and that he and Morelos, Lerdo, Diaz, Madero, 
Villa, Huerta, Carranza, and now Obregon and Calles, are all 
actors in one great incident, the figures of one vast canvas. Nay, 
Mexican publicists go farther, for they make it reasonably plain 
to us that what they call ‘ the revolution of a century ’ is in reality 
but the last act in the mighty drama which began with the 
conquest of Mexico by Cortez. 

We, who are perhaps too prone to regard our history as a 
series of reigns starred at recurring intervals by the ‘greater 
political innovations, may feel somewhat dubious of the Mexicans’ 
ability to visualise their own national drama so completely. Yet, 
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if the term may be employed, the history of few countries is so 
‘consistent ’ as that of Mexico, and one who has examined it 
carefully cannot but concur with its native chroniclers, for, 
since Cortez laid the first stone of the great cathedral of Mexico 
on the foundations of the shambles which had been the temple of 
Uitzilopochtli, there has been but one actual political ideal for 
the Mexican Indian: the resumption of his ancient independence 
and the reconquest of the soil of his fathers. Unless this is under- 
stood, then the whole of Mexican history is misunderstood. For 
this end the Mexican Indian has for generations maintained such 
secret societies as that of the Nagualists, who by the performance 
of strange rites sought at once to keep alive the remains of their 
bizarre religion and regain the sovereignty of their country. But 
now, discarding supernatural aid, he opposes a purely political 
resistance to gachupin, or white ascendency. Led by white 
Liberal or Radical intellectuals inspired by the story of his great 
Aztec past, who feel it no disgrace to support the ambitions of a 
people who formerly could boast of a not undistinguished civilisa- 
tion of their own, he clamours for the restoration of his seques- 
trated communal lands and for the recognition of his right to 
develop his native culture and ideals in his own way. 

With these ideals is bound up an ambition for social reform 
and a higher standard of material well-being which cannot be 
described as partaking either of Socialistic or Communistic 
tendencies, and which is indubitably stimulated by his white 
intellectual leaders. It had its origin in the propaganda of 
Labourist organisations which are by no means so extremist as 
those of Europe, and which are susceptible to control on the part 
of the advanced groups of Spanish origin. Such a picture of 
present-day Mexican politics may not commend itself to those 
who have read of the exploits of Mexico’s bandit chiefs and of the 
frightfulness which appears to be inseparable from a Mexican 
revolt. But brigandage in Mexico had as its direct cause Jati- 
fundia, or absentee landlordism, and the alienation of the native 
communal lands. It was, generally speaking, the work of social 
derelicts rendered desperate by gross ill-treatment or prolonged 
unemployment on the land, and it has at last been suppressed, 
not by the land-owning class, but by that intellectual caste 
which seems to be in a fair way to lead both lawless and law- 
abiding into the paths of decent citizenship. 

It seems scarcely necessary to recapitulate the phases through 
which the Mexican revolution has passed since the fall of the 
Diaz régime. Diaz, it is now known, delivered the country lock, 
stock and barrel to foreign speculators at the bidding of the 
Cientificos, or financial coterie. Madero and his Liberals revolted 
against this reactionary policy, but lost grip, and Mexico became 
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the prey of ‘bandits’ like Villa and the Zapatas, who, half 
revolutionaries, half robbers, gave the Indian population to 
believe that only by looting the large centres of commercial 
activity and the haciendas of the landowners and by wiping out 
the whites could they hope to reconstruct Mexico on Indian lines. 
The régime of Carranza seemed at first to hold the elements of 
tranquillity. But he attempted to revive the Tsarist policy of 
Diaz, with results speedily fatal to himself. It was only when his 
corrupt rule was ended by Obregon’s assumption of the pro- 
visional presidency that the beginnings of stable government 
emerged out of ten years’ chaos. 

It has by no means been generally recognised that with the 
election of Alvaro Obregon the revolution entered upon a phase 
so entirely novel to Mexican politics that its actual significance 
was for a time almost lost sight of even by the Mexicans them- 
selves. It was, indeed, the beginning of a new epoch in Mexican 
social and national development. The ideals of Madero and those 
who immediately succeeded him were primarily political in cha- 
racter, while those of Obregon were entirely racial and social. He 
revealed himself almost at once as a social realist. But his native 
common-sense and profound insight into the needs of his country, 
while showing him the pressing need for widespread social reform, 
saved him from the extravagances and idealistic fatuities of 
Bolshevism. He saw that Mexican society consisted of a com- 
paratively small oligarchy of landowners of Spanish origin, who 
may, for the purposes of general comparison, be likened to the 
aristocracy of Tsarist Russia, and a vast democracy of Indian 
and semi-Indian race, who may loosely be compared with the 
Russian moujiks. Between the interests of the two classes he 
hesitated not at all. The peon was Mexican, the Spaniard an 
exotic importation. The larger and native element called loudly 
and righteously for manumission from the shocking conditions 
of peonage to which the Spanish aristocracy had subjected it for 
four centuries. With steady hand Obregon began the task of 
gradually loosening the fetters of generations. Exercising the 
utmost caution, he preferred to untie the Gordian knots rather than 
sever them with the sword. Indeed, in some respects he has dis- 
played almost reactionary tendencies. At first he administered 
the boon of popular control in small doses. He carefully fostered 
social groups such as the Mexican Federation of Labour, the 
National Agrarian Party and the Yucatan League of Resistance, 
and all such movements as arose out of popular and racial idealism 
rather than out of the energies of self-seeking politicians. But 
he exercised a strict censorship over these bodies, strongly dis- 
couraging fanatical tendencies and inculcating a wise moderation 
in the development of a sense of social right. 
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At the same time he gave every possible stimulus to aboriginal 
ideals and ambitions. For doing so he has been sharply criticised 
even by those most friendly to his general policy. This departure 
has certainly involved the toleration of many uncivilised practices 
and primitive methods. But Obregon had a strong and consistent 
faith in the theory that progress could be achieved only by per- 
mitting the native mentality to develop on its own lines and by 
virtue of its own psychology. For the first time since the Conquest 
the ancient Indian racial centres are respected as such. The 
Zapotecs of the south-west are encouraged to reform their patri- 
archal agrarian system. Tabasco, Quintana-Roo, Yucatan, 
Campeche, are well-nigh autonomous, and the Yaqui Indians of 
Sonora have been restored to their valleys. But, lest the return 
to aboriginal conditions prove too reactionary, he has sedulously 
fostered education, giving it, however, an entirely new tendency, 
for the system by which he has endeavoured to place the Indian 
on an intellectual footing with the Spaniard is based on native 
rather than on Spanish traditions. This does not imply that his 
effort is in any way merely tribal in character, but that it seeks 
to develop Indian ideas of art and culture on modern lines. The 
Department of Education has trained a corps of missionary 
teachers who penetrate into the farthest native districts. These 
have instructions to respect native customs, but to teach the 
people better methods of farming and sanitation, and to encourage 
them to engage in their traditional occupations of pottery-making 
and weaving with the aid of modern appliances. Sefior Manuel 
Gamio, of the Department of Anthropological Research, is engaged 
in an elaborate experiment which has for its aim the stimulation 
of the racial pride of the aboriginal peoples by the restoration of 
their ancient temples and pyramids and the utilisation of their 
historic arts and crafts in their every-day life. In the valley of 
Teotihuacan, where the great pyramids of the Sun and Moon still 
stand, he is gradually building up a system of model schools, 
villages and industries, all of which draw their inspiration from 
a judicious mingling of modern methods with the aboriginal culture. 
The Department of Agriculture is playing a worthy part in 
modernising husbandry on the ejidos, or common lands, through 
the use of agricultural machinery, diversification of crops, stimula- 
tion of co-operative enterprises, and by the general introduction 
of modern methods. 

Obregon initiated his new policy by a wholesale military 
demobilisation. This in itself was a task of the utmost difficulty 
and complexity, as the revolutionary army numbered at least 
150,000 men, and was costing the country almost a million pesos 
per diem. Besides the army of Carranza, it included practically 
all the bandit and other forces of the revolution. But instead of 
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throwing his men back into civil life without adequate provision, 
as was done in many European countries, he established co- 
operative military colonies and put the soldiers directly on the 
land to engage in productive agricultural labour. They were aided 
with supplies, seeds, machinery and loans in cash, and were per- 
mitted to retain their arms to prevent dispossession by the 
hacendados, or landowners. The great bandit chiefs were given 
everything they asked for, and by this means all stimulus to 
further revolution was removed. Three months after Obregon’s 
accession to power it was as safe to travel through the length 
and breadth of Mexico as in any part of the United States. 
Obregon’s success in bringing a measure of pacification to Mexico 
after more than ten years of civil chaos was indeed almost as 
miraculous in its suddenness as in its thoroughness. 

But the keynote of Obregon’s policy was his frank admission 
of the claims of Indian nationality and labour. There has always 
been a strong body of Liberal politicians in the country, who have 
for generations preached in and out of season that the one hope 
of Mexico is the admission of reasonable native and industrial 
claims to better conditions of existence and land tenure. There 
is little or no middle class in Mexico, and what there is has a large 
admixture of native blood, so that the aboriginal cause was not 
only the most popular, but had on its side elements of progress 
and enlightenment. The great danger was that the revolution 
should place the destiny of the country entirely in Indian or 
Mestizo hands, which as yet were unprepared for the task of 
government. That would have meant a return to chaos and 
barbarism on a much lower scale than that of the Aztecs. Indeed, 
under the ‘ bandit ’ revolutionaries it had already done so. The 
Maderist Party, on the other hand, had aimed merely at an 
effective suffrage. But Obregon and those associated with him, 
with superior courage, set themselves the task of modernising 
Mexico on Mexican, that is, Indian, and not on Spanish or exotic, 
lines. 

Obregon’s system of land distribution naturally met with 
strenuous opposition from those foreign capitalists who owned 
land or other property in Mexico. On all hands he was con- 
demned, by the hacendados for restoring the ancient ejidos to the 
Indians, by the foreign capitalists for native interference with 
their property, and, lastly, by the Indians themselves for what 
they considered his tardy settlement of their claims. General De 
la Huerta, putting himself at the head of the land-owning and 
capitalist interests, precipitated a serious revolution, and for a 
time succeeded in controlling the two largest cities in Mexico 
outside of the capital, as well as the principal seaports. Obregon 
announced that, to prevent loss of life, not a single battle would 
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be fought until victory was assured for the Government. He 
emphasised the fact that the revolt was primary a military one, 
and had no social significance. He permitted the organisation of 
volunteer battalions, however, chiefly recruited from the National 
Agrarian Party and the Mexican Federation of Labour, and 
enlisted the warlike Yaqui Indians of the north in large numbers, 
arming them with rifles. In many places the landowners 
attempted to precipitate local revolts, but most of these failed 
and were followed by the confiscation of their estates. 

The revolt, which was military, aristocratic, and brought about 
by people of Spanish blood and culture, commenced with the 
arrest of Labour leaders and the destruction of Labour head- 
quarters. It was, and indeed has been described as, a Fascist 
movement. But the report that it represented the interests of 
the hacendados and the Ecclesiastical Party, and that it was 
supporting the traditional enemies of Mexican freedom, gained 
credence. An attempt by De la Huerta’s propagandists to spread 
the notion that he was acting in the real interests of Labour fell 
flat, and Obregon’s politic support of law-abiding commercial 
interests, whether Mexican or foreign, disposed of the notion that 
American oil interests were behind the Huertist outbreak. Obre- 
gon’s Government was recognised by the United States, and the 
oil question was settled without Mexico having to abrogate her 
rights in the subsoil. The counter-revolution fizzled out, and 
the recent election results show clearly that it had no popular 
sanction. 

Obregon has proved that financially and socially Mexico is 
capable not only of standing on her own feet, but, unlike Russia, 
to say nothing of some other European countries, she has 
commenced to meet her foreign obligations. This implied a 
task almost titanic. To make a solvent State out of a land 
where active revolution had been rampant for a decade, where 
the soil had been allowed to run fallow in many large areas, 
where bands of brigands had roamed unchecked for years, was, 
it will readily be admitted, an extraordinary feat of statesman- 
ship. Obregon is the Mussolini of Mexico, but with this difference, 
that what Mussolini has accomplished in many cases by force, 
and sometimes by terror, he has done by kindly firmness and 
through dint of his unrivalled comprehension of the Mexican 
character and its needs and ideals. The net result is that Mexico 
is doing what France, Germany, Austria and Italy are unable 
to do: making a great and honourable effort to meet her in- 
debtedness. 

Success in this direction has very naturally retarded progress 
in others. Mexico’s self-sacrifice has stinted her of the necessary 
resources to construct new railways as rapidly as she would like 
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to. Thousands of miles of railroads have been relaid. But still 
the railway problem remains one of the most pressing in the 
country. Not only are rapid extensions-of lines urgently required, 
but the question of the devolution of the railroads to their former 
owners has not yet met with satisfactory solution. Nor has the 
Government succeeded in its plan to institute a State bank or 
commercial clearing house, or in organising the monetary cir- 
culation of the country. There are few, if any, facilities for local 
credit, and banking transactions in general are greatly hampered 
by the present system. This, again, has prevented any extensive 
development of land reclamation and irrigation. 

On every side in Mexico are to be witnessed the legitimate 
political, social and cultural aspirations of the indigenous elements. 
These are, in reality, much more patriarchal and tribal, collectivist 
and communal, than Communist. Even the most advanced 
Labour organisations in Mexico would assuredly not be recog- 
nised as advanced in Russia, or perhaps in this country. They 
are, it cannot be too strongly stated, almost purely national and 
pro-Indian in character, and if they partake of a Labour com- 
plexion at all, it is simply because the great majority of Mexicans 
of Indian or semi-Indian origin are of the labouring class. They 
represent, indeed, a national movement, which to some extent 
is coloured perhaps by State Socialism but certainly not by 
Bolshevism. 

The land question in Mexico differs from agrarian problems 
elsewhere in one striking particular. Since the Conquest a tradi- 
tion has existed among the several Indian races which compose 
the greater part of the Mexican population that the land is their 
inalienable possession, that it was torn from them by the 
whites, and that it will one day return into their keeping. The 
agrarian problem in Mexico has indeed a racial or national 
tendency which is only fortuitously associated with democratic 
ideals. 

When Cortez subdued the country it was divided by royal 
warrant into large encomiendas or estates, the Indians on which 
became the chattel possessions of the conguistadores to whom 
those vast tracts were assigned. Prior to the Conquest the 
Indians were in possession of communal agrarian areas of their 
own, and these they retained until 1857. The savage abuse of 
the peons at the hands of their Castilian overlords was the subject 
of strong representations on the part of the missionary clergy, 
and, to its credit, the Spanish Crown made repeated attempts to 
limit or destroy the feudal powers of the great landowners. Its 
efforts, however, were fruitless. The war of independence was 
not, as has been generally assumed, a rebellion against the royal 
authority of Spain, but a national revolt against gachupin, or 
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Spanish, influence. The efforts of Hidalgo and Morelos were 
directed mainly against the hacendados and the Church, which had 
taken on the character of a vast land-owning corporation, holding, 
it is estimated, nearly one-half of the landed properties in Mexico, 
It was a combination of the ecclesiastical and proprietorial 
interests which offered the throne to Maximilian. At last Libe- 
ralism triumphed, but during the reactionary régime of Diaz the 
hacendados regained their influence, and the distribution of land 
was even more unequal during the long Diaz presidency than at 
any former period in Mexican history. 

The Constitution of 1857 provided for individual land-holding 
among the peasantry, but the idea of group ownership was so 
deeply ingrained in the native mind that it failed at first to 
comprehend the full significance of the division of the ejidos or 
communal lands into small holdings. Once the Indian grasped 
it, however, and understood that his holding was his own personal 
property, he too often fell an easy victim to the great landowners, 
whose agents were responsible for thousands of fraudulent sales 
and expropriations. By degrees the greater number of the 
ejidos were absorbed in the large haciendas. In 1883 the Govern- 
ment passed an Act for the purpose of surveying the remaining 
national lands. The measure contained an outrageous provision 
that one-third of the territory found to be in this category should 
become the property of the surveying company. Under this law 
some 40,000,000 acres became the property of the surveyors. In 
many cases the land in question belonged to Indian communities 
which had been in possession of it before the Conquest, but had 
no written title to it under the Spanish code. Its native pos- 
sessors were frequently driven off by force, and in some cases 
were transported wholesale to other parts of Mexico. They 
were sent into slavery in the plantations of Yucatan, and 
thousands perished through the treatment they received there. 
This heartless policy naturally induced feelings of the strongest 
resentment against the whites, and was unquestionably the 
determining factor in precipitating the revolution which con- 
vulsed Mexico for nearly ten years. 

The problem of the settlement of the peons on the land is, 
indeed, Mexico’s fundamental difficulty. Madero’s programme, 
the Plan of Ayala in 1911, the 27th and 123rd articles of 
the new Constitution of 1917, the various decrees of Obregon 
and manifestoes of the Department of Agriculture, all have 
reference to the replantation of Mexico by its native popula- 
tion. By degrees latifundia is being abolished. From what- 
ever political or ethical angle one may regard it, this much 
is certain: that until the greater part of the land is restored 
to the Indians tranquillity will not return to Mexico. 
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A new Mexico is being built [writes Ramon P. de Negri, the Secretary 
of Agriculture], and the redistribution of the land is the foundation of this 
new Mexico. We are laying it with bleeding hands and in great stress, 
but we are laying it and digging it so deep into the heart of the nation 
that this work of the revolution will endure forever. . . . Inthe land 
distribution we are proceeding cautiously, but definitely. There are 
15,000 villages to which land must be granted. So far only about 3000 
have been given provisional possession of their lands. Villages from which 
the land has been taken away have been repossessed of 306,114 hectares 
by grant. There are also already projected, but not yet distributed, 
325,220 hectares by grant, and 45,981 hectares by restitution. 


But this restitution by no means signifies that the entire 
territorial resources of the country are being made over to the 
Indian population. In most cases it implies that those land- 
owners who are being compelled to part with them by sale pre- 
viously absorbed the ejidos. The hacendados are being com- 
pensated under the Constitution for the loss of those former 
communal areas of land by bonds which will mature in twenty 
years’ time, the amount of compensation being determined by 
the previous value placed upon it for the purposes of taxation. 
The average area of land given to a village approximates to the 
territorial league, or about 4387 acres, which is usually cut up 
into allotments varying from eight to fifty acres apiece, according 
to the quality of the soil. 

It was the policy of the sequestration of portions of the great 
haciendas which led to the tragic incident of the assassination of 
Mrs. Rosalie Evans. Mrs. Evans was the owner of the thriving 
hacienda of San Pedro Coxtocan, near the ancient town of 
Huexotzinco. The State authorities of Puebla notified her 
that a certain portion of her estate would be required for the 
settlement of landless peons. Her immediate refusal to comply 
with the conditions exasperated the Indians, as the land in ques- 
tion had formerly been an Indian area. Puebla, the State in 
which the incident occurred, had recently been in the hands of 
De la Huerta and his counter-revolutionaries, and the majority 
of its inhabitants were in a most deplorable plight. They made a 
demonstration. Mrs. Evans applied to President Obregon for 
assistance. He at once despatched a handful of men to her aid 
to act as a bodyguard, but made it clear that he could not be 
expected to assist her in the defiance of a law of the country by 
employing Federal troops to act against a State authority which 
was merely enforcing that law. It was made clear to him in 
turn by Mr. Cummins, the British agent, that the authorities 
of the State of Puebla and the Government of Mexico were acting 
in defiance of international law. But although Mr. Cummins 
had thirty years of experience of Mexico behind him and was 
abundantly qualified to deal with such a situation, he had on so 
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many similar occasions thought it necessary to admonish the 
Mexican Government that he came to be regarded by the Presi- 
dent and his colleagues as the symbol of foreign intervention, 
To President Obregon in especial he was personally distasteful. 
The reformer seems to have regarded him as a meddlesome 
interloper whose fingers were constantly getting caught in the 
wheels of reconstruction, and who hindered its progress by 
frequent and grievous complaints and dreary sermonisings. 

But the precise ground of the President’s refusal to listen to 
Mr. Cummins was that he had no Jocus standi as British agent, 
Great Britain having broken off relations with Mexico during the 
Carranza administration and not having since renewed them, 
President Obregon had consistently refused to recognise Mr, 
Cummins as British agent, and on two occasions had demanded 
his recall by the British Government as a persona non grata. On 
both occasions he was met with a firm refusal to withdraw Mr, 
Cummins. Casting about for proof of Mr. Cummins’s unfriend- 
liness, the Mexican authorities, it was alleged, opened and 
scrutinised his communications to the Foreign Office and to 
private friends, and are there said to have found what they sought 
in unfavourable references to the Mexican Government and 
people. Irritated beyond measure at what he regarded as a crown- 
ing act of duplicity on the part of the obnoxious diplomatic agent, 
President Obregon proclaimed his intention of deporting him as 
an undesirable alien, and stated that should he leave the precincts 
of the British Legation, he would be deported. 

On the second occasion on which President Obregon requested 
the removal of Mr. Cummins His Majesty’s Government replied 
that, although it must definitely refuse to comply with the request, 
it would despatch Sir Thomas Hohler to Mexico on a special 
mission to report on the situation. The pity is that such action 
was not resorted to at once. The Mexican Government in its 
rejoinder reiterated its strong desire for the maintenance of 
friendly relations with this country, and no doubt can exist in 
the minds of those who are aware of its real intentions that the 
desire is genuine. The recent recognition of certain British 
claims by President Obregon and his Cabinet is eloquent of their 
wish to placate British susceptibilities. But Mr. Cummins quitted 
Mexico on the express instructions of his Government, and so far 
no British representative has been despatched to Mexico City in 
his room. 

To return to the case of the unfortunate Mrs. Evans, she was 
in the eyes of the Agrarians not so much a British subject as a 
member of the detested hacendado caste, whom they regard 
much as the Irish peasant formerly regarded his landlord. Of 
American and French Creole origin, and born in Mexico, but the 
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widow of a British subject, Mrs. Evans made no secret of her 
dislike of the new agrarian conditions by which she was threatened 
with the partial loss of the hacienda which she had laboured so 
strenuously to make a model establishment. Nor did she hesitate 
to give the widest publicity on every possible occasion to her 
opinions, not only among her immediate acquaintances in Mexico 
City and elsewhere, but in the Press of the United States. In 
short, she came to regard herself as the upholder of ‘ white’ 
privileges in Mexico, and she certainly comported herself with 
more courage than judiciousness. She was warned by Mr. 
Cummins and other friends that her action might have serious 
consequences, yet she boldly persisted in what she genuinely 
believed to be a righteous crusade. On being notified that a 
portion of her ranche was to be sequestrated she appealed to the 
Federal Court at Mexico City to grant her an interdict against 
the action of the State authorities of Puebla, and while this was 
pending she set up notice-boards on her estate warning aggressors 
that they ventured on her land at their own bodily risk. 

These notices were not respected, and in May 1923 her house 
was surrounded by a band of 150 armed peons, enraged at the 
delay in the restoration of their ancient communal land. Arming 
her farm hands, the plucky woman succeeded in beating the 
invaders off. In July of the same year a presidential decree was 
issued expropriating her entire property as a penalty for her 
‘contumacious infringement’ of the Land Act. The Governor 
of Puebla assigned a part of it to a neighbouring village, and in 
September the local Agrarians ‘jumped’ about 250 acres of farm 
land in the vicinity of her house. The Federal troops granted her 
by President Obregon assisted her to clear the land of these 
people, and the extraordinary spectacle was witnessed of Govern- 
ment soldiers assisting in the technical infringement of the laws of 
their country. 

Later the Federal troops were withdrawn. The siege continued 
at intervals, but it would seem that until the time of her assassina- 
tion Mrs. Evans was left in comparative peace for some weeks. 
Had it not been so, she would scarcely have ventured so far afield 
' as Texmelucan, which lies about twelve miles from her hacienda, 
and from which she was returning when she was waylaid by her 
murderers. The precise political status of these, if they have 
any, has not yet been satisfactorily ascertained, but they have 
been captured and are shortly to be brought to trial, when 
doubtless the whole circumstances will emerge. 

When, in accordance with the Constitution, it became necessary 
some months ago to elect a new President to succeed Obregon, 
little popular dubiety existed regarding the man most fitted to 
lead the destinies of the newly reformed republic. General 
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Plutarco Elias Calles was, next to Obregon himself, not only the 
military hero of the Huertist counter-revolution, but had won the 
confidence of the people by his ready comprehension of their 
necessities and his record of advanced social service. A native of 
Guaymas, in the State of Sonora, where he was born in 1877, he 
qualified as a schoolmaster. But in 1903 he resigned his post to 
adopt a business career, and became associated with a flour- 
milling enterprise in Frontera. On the outbreak of the Maderist 
revolution he joined the insurgent army, and when peace was 
restored, was appointed chief of police at Agua Prieta. But when 
De la Huerta precipitated his counter-revolution: of the military 
party during the presidency of Obregon, he demitted office, 
enlisted in the constitutional army, and speedily rose to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. Later he was appointed general, and was 
recognised as one of Obregon’s most competent and distin- 
guished officers. At Naco he inflicted a severe defeat on the army 
of De la Huerta under General Ojada, and for weeks defended 
Naco against the Maytoreno contingent of the revolutionary 
army, putting up a spirited fight against immense odds. 

From 1921 to 1924 he acted as Minister of the Interior and 
head of Obregon’s Cabinet, but resigned office to prepare his 
election campaign early last year. He was duly elected President 
for the period 1925-29 by an immense majority on September 27, 
and took office on December 1. 

His policy is, perhaps, best outlined in the famous electioneer- 
ing speech which he delivered on May 11 last at Morelia. On that 
occasion he described in glowing language the manner in which 
the land and people of Mexico had been exploited by foreigners 
in the past, and denounced the ‘sacerdotal caste’ as the real 
enemies of Mexico. The opponents of his candidature, he said, 
were the capitalists and those who desired to withhold the land 
from the people. The collective resources of Mexico, he informed 
his hearers, were being ruthlessly exploited by foreign and 
capitalistic interests, and its laws were being contorted to suit 
their private ends. He was not an enemy to capital. On the 
contrary, he was anxious to attract it for the proper exploitation 
of the resources of the country. But it must be stripped of its 
feudal privileges, and the Mexican people must be permitted to 
derive a reasonable measure of profit from its operations. The 
day of the conquistador, capitalistic or otherwise, was over. His 
opponents averred that he hated the foreigner and sought to 
foster a rabid and narrow nationalism. That was false. The 
stranger who came to Mexico with goodwill and was ready 
to work in its interests would be hailed with pleasure, and 
as a brother. It was also false to say that he desired to 
destroy proprietorship in land in Mexico. For the small holder 
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he desired an economic independence based on political inde- 
pendence. Without that the country would never progress. 
Spiritual progress must be based on material progress. Lati- 
fundia must go. Those who worked and lived on th> land should 
benefit from the land. He was an enemy to the sacerdotal class, 
which clung to its ancient position of privilege and neglected its 
evangelical mission. He was assuredly not on the side of anarchy 
or violence, but of social order and discipline. Lastly, he had 
abundant faith in the Indian races of Mexico, and would do 
his utmost to form them with the whites and Mestizoes into a 
nation happy and respected by the peoples of the world. He 
had worked for the resurrection of the Indian and half-Indian 
who are the real Mexicans. The two cardinal aims of the revolu- 
tion, land and liberty, must succeed. There could be no peace in 
Mexico until the land programme of the revolution was carried 
out. No Government could last unless it recognised the age-long 
cry of the Indian for land. 

That Mexico is now on the road to better things, to peace and 
relative prosperity, can scarcely be doubted by those who have 
watched her unexampled progress during the past four years. 
Incidents like the assassination of Mrs. Evans are too apt to 
obfuscate British views of Mexico’s actual position and give rise 
to entirely wrong opinions of Mexican affairs in general. Doubt- 
less the thorough examination of all the circumstances will 
assist a clearer comprehension of the situation. It would be a 
gross error of statesmanship to place Mexico on a footing with 
Russia, or rather to accord her even less meed of recognition, as 
is being done at present. It is clear to those who are aware of her 
intentions that they have been misinterpreted in this country, 
and in justice she should be given a fair hearing before the breach 
widens, and irreparable harm to British interests in Mexico 
ensues. 

LEwIs SPENCE. 
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BRITISH FASCISM 


Two great and beneficent movements have marked the opening 
years of the twentieth century. One started in the years of its 
infancy, and the other came into prominence in the years of its 
young manhood. The latter—Fascism—is the adult growth of 
the former—the Scout Movement. Both uphold the same lofty 
ideals of brotherhood, service and duty. Whereas the Scout 
Movement was the offspring of the constructive teaching of the 
nineteenth century and of the practical lessons of the South 
African war, Fascism first saw the light in the dark days of 
storm and imminent revolution in Italy, rising in righteous anger 
against the loss of liberty and all that made life endurable which 
were threatened by the barbarous and destructive tyranny of the 
alien despots of Moscow. 

Their aims—for it cannot be said that they have ideals—are 
expressed in the teachings of Communism, or Bolshevism, the 
terms being synonymous. This is no mushroom growth, nor 
has it a British or Russian origin. Born and nourished in Central 
Europe, it has been the driving force behind three revolutions 
and the ghastly Russian upheaval, which has transformed it 
from a subversive movement into a world power, evil undoubtedly, 
but none the less a power. That this constitutes the greatest 
danger that the British race and Empire have ever had to contend 
with can quickly be proved from a brief study of its published 
intentions and immediate objective. It is only necessary to 
peruse the manifesto of its first great exponent in England, Karl 
Marx, who, compelled to leave the country of his birth, found 
asylum within our hospitable shores, and, like most leaders of 
Communism, changed his name in the process. His teachings 
have been further expounded in various books recently published 
in this country, notably The A. B. C. of Communism, an English 
translation of which appeared in 1924. It is difficult for us, 
brought up under the benign teaching of Christianity, with its 
insistence on love for one’s neighbour and on the duty of service, 
to realise that the doctrines of Marxian Socialism (alias Com- 
munism) postulate class hatred, civil war, and the destruction of 
society as we know it, regardless of its past achievements. It 
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is nevertheless true. The five chief planks of the Communist 
platform are the abolition of the monarchy, the destruction of the 
British Empire, the abolition of private property, the destruction 
of family life and morality, and the destruction of religion. The 
above are indisputable and appear in their published programme. 
Their teachings have been put into practical operation in Russia, 
where over a hundred millions of human beings are subjected to 
the crushing despotism of less than half a million so-called 
Communists. Even the latter are but the tools of a small junta 
of international aliens, who, originally financed and directed from 
Germany, have enslaved the most populous country in Europe. 

It is difficult to speak calmly and without heat of the present 
state of affairs in what was once the Muscovite Empire. The 
middle classes and intellectuals, never strong in numbers, yet 
justly renowned for their scientific and artistic achievements, 
have almost disappeared. A few, less unfortunate than the rest, 
are wanderers and fugitives in a foreign land, eking out a scanty 
existence as best they can. The vast majority have died in various 
ways ; some have languished to death in gaols in which the con- 
ditions would compare unfavourably with those of the Middle 
Ages, hundreds of thousands have been executed or died of 
disease and starvation, many have been tortured to death, and 
a recent edict of the Soviet Government bids fair to condemn the 
remnant to die of hunger. Private property has been confiscated, 
individual liberty has been ruthlessly crushed, and, more diabolical 
still, the younger generation of Russians has, thanks to the 
régime in the totally inadequate Government schools, been 
depraved and corrupted by moral and physical disease to an 
extent that will menace the very existence of the Russian nation 
in the next generation. 

The powers controlling Bolshevism seem to be in possession 
of vast resources wherewith to finance its great campaign of 
mendacity and revolutionary propaganda. Newspapers and 
magazines, distinguished by their freedom from glaring advertise- 
ments, appear to an extent that would be remarkable were 
Communism to be what it purports to be, a workers’ movement. 
Somebody must be financing it, somebody who has a deep purse 
to draw upon, and to whose interest it is that the countries 
infected by its propaganda be reduced to the same chaotic condi- 
tion as is Russia. Hungary and Italy had a foretaste of it, but 
the violence of the reaction in each country leaves no doubt of 
the bitter nature of the experience passed through. 

But, great as has been their apparent success in Russia, the 
leaders of the Soviet Government know full well that, unless they 
can direct their energies to new fields, the time of their power is 
limited, and their fall would mean a fate too hideous for them to 
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contemplate. Already the Russian peasants are becoming 
restive under a domination which has reduced them to a condition 
worthy of the Stone Age. Their draught animals are disappearing, 
implements of agriculture are not procurable, it does not pay to 
cultivate more than sufficient for family needs, and disease is 
rampant. The official publications of the U.S.S.R. make no 
secret of the attacks by moujiks on Government officials. The 
vast majority of the population hate the rule under which they 
groan, and sooner or later a universal insurrection will break out 
like a prairie fire. The Commissars feel that their time is but short, 
and that their only chance of escape lies in creating revolution in 
other lands. No doubt they remember the teaching of Karl Marx 
that the world revolution must be preceded by the establishment 
of Communism in England. He had described that country as the 
rock against which the waves of revolution had hitherto broken in 
vain-; therefore their efforts must now be directed against the 
decisive point, the British Empire. This, he said, must be 
attacked from Russia through Ireland, and who can say that his 
disciples are not carrying out the precepts of their master? The 
time has come for them to prepare the attack on the great sea-girt 
citadel, which must be assailed by every means, external as well 
as internal. The preparation must be patient, well-planned and 
heavily financed, while the great weapon of disaffection within 
the fortress must be brought to the highest state of efficacy. 
Outlying portions of the Empire must be attacked or isolated, 
and, above all, vital points of Imperial communications be cap- 
tured and held. 

Let us see how they are carrying out their strategy. In the 
first place, we must remember that Communism, unlike Fascism, 
is a secret and underground movement. Its greatest successes 
are won by subversion. Therefore its main efforts must be 
directed to the undermining of the morale and loyalty of the 
defenders of the citadel. For years past an artfully designed and 
consistently executed campaign has been directed under various 
disguises against virile patriotism. The great Liberal movement, 
grand in its idealism and sense of fair play, must be directed down- 
wards to channels which must eventually tend to deprive the 
younger generation of its sense of pride and confidence in the future 
of the British race. The next step is to decry British idealism, 
and glorify under cosmopolitan philanthropy that washy inter- 
nationalism which has found its practical outlet in the submission 
of the British delegates at the Hamburg International to the 
dictation of a nebulous authority, behind whose cloudy exterior 
have appeared the hazy outlines of sundry German Jews. Again, 
the cunning intriguers, scheming for the downfall of Britain’s 
good name, took good care to secure a Press which will traduce 
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and misconstrue every patriotic decision taken by any Government 
in power. The scandalous attacks on what is termed ‘ Mac- 
Donaldism’ by individuals masquerading under Russian names 
in the Soviet Council whenever the late Government, faithful 
to the oaths of allegiance taken by its members, decided on a 
policy which was palpably dictated by a sense of responsibility 
to the nation, show that nothing short of Imperial disruption 
would satisfy the leaders of the movement. These individuals 
having a gigantic stake and prize to win, are not above spending 
money freely to obtain their ends. Monetary support is forth- 
coming to assist extremists in obtaining powerful executive 
positions in the trades unions, and a consideration of the unpub- 
lished balance sheets of the latter will show that the career of 
agitator may be classed among the lucrative professions. A 
post on the executive of a great trades union is not likely to be dis- 
carded. It is never difficult to pander to cupidity, and to stir up 
masses of unthinking humanity to make exorbitant demands, 
and while the unenlightened workman who, dancing to their tune, 
obediently strikes and keeps body and soul together on strike pay, 
the pipers draw full pay all the time, and reap such kudos as is to 
be obtained from concessions which the lethargy of public opinion 
and the pusillanimity of employers have concerted to agree to. 

As a result the power in the executives of the trades unions 
is passing into the hands of the extremists. The unfortunate 
workman who shows any signs of holding out for his individual 
rights and liberties is a marked man. Soon the influence of the 
shop stewards will make his life a burden to him. Peace and the 
absence of persecution for himself, his wife and his family had best 
be purchased by uncomplaining acquiescence. Callow youths, 
devoid of balance or experience, and inflated by appeals to their 
self-importance and instructions to work illegally for the cause, 
are to be introduced into every factory and workshop. Extremism 
attracts the young and hot-headed, and the minions of Moscow 
find ready henchmen in the alumni of Communist Sunday-schools, 
who have been taught to pour scorn on the religion of Christ and 
on all ideals except that of the class struggle. 

All this time the highly paid leaders, who, needless to say, do 
not outwardly belong to the Communist Party, but to one of the 
many societies with which it is in outward discord, but in inward 
and camouflaged alliance, have been drawing together to form a 
central headquarters of so-called Labour. Moscow pulls the 
strings, and the general staff of this organisation will have shown 
by well-proved obedience that when the hour comes to call the 
general strike they will carry out the instructions of their alien 
masters. The actual workers will have very little to say in the 
matter, the absence of a secret ballot in trades unions depriving 
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them of any show of individual liberty. Nearly all will obey, 
and in the resulting strike ‘ peaceful picketing,’ in other words, 
broken heads and terrorised women, will ensure due submission. 

So much for the essential trades on whose continuance at work 
the life of the millions inhabiting Great Britain depends. Com- 
munist activities do not stop here, however. There are indications 
that in certain garrisons Communist nuclei have been formed 
with the definite object of sapping the loyalty of His Majesty’s 
forces. 

The same methods are being pursued through the Civil 
Service. As an instance in point, the British Fascists will soon 
be compelled to institute a system of couriers, experience having 
taught them that Communist antipathy is not unknown in the 
Post Office. 

In no department of the public service has the virus taken 
greater hold than in that to which the education of the young is 
entrusted. Under the garb of Christian Socialism, with which 
Communism has absolutely nothing in common, the most sub- 
versive teachings are being given to the youth of the rising 
generation. Transition from the day-school to the Red or Pink 
Sunday-school is thus made easy, and affords no mental shock. 
‘ Facilis est descensus Avermi.’ In one school of which we have heard 
the same room is occupied on different sides by a Socialist and a 
Communist Sunday class. So-called proletarian schools preach a 
morality which is far removed from that of the simple grandeur 
of the State religion. One magazine for boys and girls, describing 
the word ‘ truth,’ says that it means nothing except in very special 
cases. Happily their activities are becoming notorious, but the 
schools are going underground, and their discovery is becoming 
daily more difficult, even though their influence is in no way 
diminished. When childhood’s days are past, the Young Com- 
munist International claims the pupils and utilises their youthful 
energy in spreading the doctrine of world revolution. 

Last, and most sinister of all, is the danger of modern inventions, 
such as wireless and the cinema, passing into the hands of men of 
alien race. The rising generation will be taught in silence and 
darkness, and at the most susceptible age, to hear and see without 
revulsion stories and scenes of violence, bloodshed and revolution. 

Such is a brief and all too incomplete description of some 
of the workings of the great plot in our native land. Let us 
now turn to the consideration of how it is directed against the 
Dominions and outworks of the British Empire. 

Like all really great schemes, this can be written on the back 
of an envelope. It may be summed up in the words ‘ Turn the 
coloured races against the white. Cut Britain’s supplies and 
communications.’ 
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To go into detail. A perusal of Soviet documents, especially 
the Novi Vostock, shows that intensive propaganda is being carried 
on in Far, Middle, and Near East. Here by fomenting local 
risings the Bolshevist rulers operate on the flank of Imperial 
communications. The Fourth Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national in 1922 foreshadowed Soviet progress in China and 
co-operation with Sun Yat Sen; the proceedings of the Fifth 
Congress in 1924 showed that the programme had been adhered 
to, and recent official publications from Moscow exult over the 
consequent loss of British prestige. Comrade Roy from India 
makes no secret of the extent of the anti-British movement 
controlled from Moscow. In Afghanistan and Persia a similar 
story is told. Radek (Sobelsohn) boasts of the inevitable alliance 
between Bolshevism and Pan-Islam, which gives a new and ugly 
complexion to the Turkish manceuvres near Mosul. Britain’s 
‘nominee, King Hussein, has been expelled from the Hedjaz, and 
the Soviet Press glories in the success of its Government’s intrigues 
with the Arab sheikhs hostile to his rule. Palestine is well supplied 
with Russian Jews of Bolshevist proclivities. Last and worst, 
the situation in Egypt is ominous. A population of thirteen 
million people, harmless enough in themselves, but very emotional, 
ignorant, and at heart fanatical, have been worked up to a con- 
dition of hostility and distrust towards Britain. Our futile 
concessions have merely succeeded in throwing honest Egyptians 
who supported us and our ideals of integrity to the wolves, and 
have been regarded as acts of weakness. The problems con- 
fronting that country would tax to the utmost the capacities and 
experience of a political superman. No such individual has 
appeared above the horizon so far, and it would not be difficult to 
spread revolutionary teaching and cause trouble in the towns. 

What if the capable intriguers at the Muscovite capital should 
succeed in producing a sudden rising, or series of risings such as 
occurred in 1919, in India and the Near East ? What if these 
risings necessitated the despatch of a considerable armed force, 
as has recently occurred on a small scale, to Egypt and the Sudan ? 
What if the garrisons of Great Britain should thereby be weakened ? 
What if civil war were to break out in Ireland at such a time ? 
What if the general headquarters of Labour were to proclaim a 
general strike at such a moment, and to hoist the red flag as a 
second act in the drama ? 

One thing is certain—that every patriot would be needed to 
ensure that the vital services of transport, light, gas, water and 
food supply were not brought to an absolute standstill. 

We live mainly on imported food. A large and revolutionary 
alien population is ever on the increase in our industrial centres, 
despite smug official assurances that their number is decreasing, 
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which contradict the evidence of our own organs of sight and 
hearing. Masses of discontented unemployed pervade our streets. 
Paid agitators work on their legitimate grievances, while the 
hidden hand of Communist intrigue does its best to counter any 
move to reduce their number or increase the housing accommoda- 
tion so sorely needed. The Zinovieff letter contains nothing new 
to those who read Soviet publications. The Red Army is no 
chimera. The Irish Republican Army is in being. 

Suppose that food riots break out while all the essential 
services have been brought to a standstill. Will not the forces of 
the Crown have a colossal task of improvisation before them ? It 
must be remembered that the Government must not be accused of 
being alarmist, and that therefore it cannot come out into the open, 
or do more than prepare paper schemes and secretly prearrange 
skeleton organisations. A volunteer organisation does not suffer 
from these disabilities. Its leaders are enthusiasts who have not 
the slightest objection to being laughed at, provided that adequate 
preparation be made to counter a movement which aims at the 
destruction of the middle classes, the reduction of the working 
classes to servitude, the misery of the weak, of the young, and of 
future generations. 

Hence the British Fascist movement, which, bearing in mind 
the great work achieved by the old Volunteers and territorial 
armies, and the partial success which attended the brave efforts 
of the late Lord Roberts, despite obloquy and brainless ridicule, 
humbly endeavours to follow in their footsteps, and to get forward 
with something more than talk towards making preparation to 
counter the great and deadly menace hanging over us. Revolu- 
tions have achieved their greatest success where made by the 
sudden attack of small, well-organised minorities, and now that the 
Soviet authorities are experts in the art of civil war, our prepara- 
tions must be directed towards the organisation in each town, 
village and hamlet of forces which would be prepared to strike 
hard and quickly at the first sign of an outbreak. The nation 
cannot count on much time for improvisation. Modern lethal 
weapons confer an almost overwhelming advantage on the party 
which is attacking in accordance with a prearranged scheme and 
timing. The counter-attack of the forces of law and order must 
be made at once, and, thanks to the inspiration of those who are 
fighting for a great ideal, we are prepared to take on very heavy 
odds, knowing that our atheistical adversaries will be directed 
by aliens, governed by fear, and inspired by hope of loot and 
rapine. Nevertheless the task will be very formidable, as street 
fighting against the swarms from the slums, supported at strategic 
points by trained groups armed with the devilish weapons of 
modern warfare, will be no child’s play. If, in addition, we have 
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to provide for the maintenance and protection of essential public 
services, a great amount of previous preparation will be essential 
to success. It will be necessary to ascertain beforehand what 
proportion of the various trades will be necessary to ensure that 
the life of the community be not brought to a standstill, and 
arrangements will have to be made whereby volunteers who 
appear at the last moment can be told off for the tasks for which 
they are most suited. It would be useless to detail a highly 
trained electrical engineer who would be a pivotal man at a power 
station to guard a bank or patrol a slum. Then again, the 
women Fascists will have to organise dressing stations and can- 
teens for the fighting units. We believe in doing all we can 
beforehand so as to put a useful weapon at the disposal of the 
authorities when the call comes, and to this end we are getting in 
touch, as soon as we can, with other patriotic organisations so as 
to arrive at a common plan of action. It is obviously undesirable 
to give out more than the broad lines of our plans, but the following 
may give some idea of the organisation instituted. 

Civil war demands, par excellence, fighting on a group system, 
and our groups are composed of seven men, one of whom is the 
unit leader. Three units form a troop, and the larger bodies are 
organised into companies, divisions, district areas, and, finally, 
into counties. 

County commanders and area commanders have very wide 
discretionary powers, much depending on their initiative when the 
call comes. 

The spearhead of each local organisation will consist of flying 
squads of young, active, unmarried men prepared to go anywhere 
or to doanything. Behind these will come a second line, com- 
posed of older men, acting as reserves to garrison captured points, 
and to perform the duties of stationary guards. These will be 
independent of the technical units, who will be organised to work 
such essential machinery as is necessary. 

Such a conception disposes automatically of the foolish accusa- 
tion that the British Fascists are a secret society. The legality of 
their organisation was officially recognised by the late Labour 
Government by the granting to them of their articles of association 
as ‘ The British Fascisti, Limited.’ 

An organisation whose members are ready to give their lives, 
their energies, and their resources to counter the revolutionary 
danger, must be inspired by some other motive than mere pugna- 
city. No laurels are to be expected or decorations conferred in 
the civil war. The only reward to be sought is success or, better 
still, prevention. This leads us to the consideration of construc- 
tive measures savouring less of dispositions to meet emergency. 

The spirit that induces large numbers of men and women to 
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lay aside all considerations of class or politics, not in the moment of 
enthusiasm of a great foreign war, but as a sober conviction in time 
of peace, cannot stop short at military preparation only. 

There are undoubted social evils which afford favourable soil 
in which the seed of Communism can germinate. Their removal 
has hitherto been postponed by party considerations ; but the 
danger is too great to allow of such procrastination in future. 
The necessary measures are no longer a party, but a national, 
consideration, and the Government of the day, of whatever party, 
so long as it is anti-revolutionary, cannot but be stimulated by the 
support of an ever-increasing body whose members include 
Liberals, Labourites, Conservatives and Socialists. 

A study of Communist aims shows that the struggle must be 
lifted from the arena of party to become a life-and-death conflict 
between the forces of good and evil. So powerful are these last 
that those opposing them must bravely stand forth for the elemen- 
tary virtues. Too long have we been governed by sham and 
‘ make-believe ’ ; it is time for outspoken truth, regardless of hidden 
influences and secret party considerations. Our opponents are 
deliberately attacking our liberties, and by means of well-organised 
minorities can produce for political ends strikes which can do 
irreparable harm to the life of the country. We Fascists will 
support and endeavour to secure a fair hearing for those who bring 
these matters to the light of day. Britons are thoroughly sound 
at heart, but they have allowed alien influences to form a growing 
canker in the body politic. A virile organisation such as ours 
should hearten up patriots in all parties, and an awakened nation 
will make short work of the subversive well-organised minority. 
There is room for adults and youth of both sexes in our movement, 
the former to stir our fellow-countrymen to the need for immediate 
action, the latter to prepare themselves by study, self-discipline, 
and brotherhood to take an active part in the decisive struggle. 
Officers and men of the fighting forces, on whom the State has a 
first and absorbing claim, may do their part in expressing their 
sympathy with our ideals, and in countering the formation of 
revolutionary nuclei on the lower deck and in the barrack-room. 
Existing societies, religious, political, and philanthropic, can bear 
a noble part by waging continuous and determined warfare 
against selfish apathy on the one hand and class hatred on the 
other. 

Though Fascism originated in Italy, it has now become a 
world-wide movement ; each nation interprets it in its own way, 
and ours is essentially British. 

We stand for a strong British Empire as one of the greatest 
civilising agencies in the world. We believe that this Empire has 
been given a definite task to do under Divine providence, and we 
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refuse to abandon our plain duty at the bidding of Internationals. 
Patriotism is thus part of our religious creed. While having no 
objection in principle to offering the hospitality of our land to 
foreigners who wish to become worthy British citizens, we 
emphasise the fact that there are over a million unemployed in 
Britain to-day, many of them ex-service men who have a prior 
claim on any vacant jobs. But we are strongly opposed to the 
influx of undesirable aliens that has been going on during recent 
years. There are too many ways of evading the present passport 
restrictions, and the coastguards should be strengthened and 
enabled to carry out a closer supervision of our shores. 

Firmly convinced of the force of enlightened public opinion, we 
believe in exposing social evils, and in urging our members, each 
and all, to undertake some form of public or social duty. 

While opposing profiteering in all its forms, we point out that 
the artificial restriction of output is not only a form of profiteering, 
but injurious to the national character. A fair day’s work for a 
fair wage is essential to the recovery of our industrial position in 
the markets of the world. 

This is no ordinary struggle. In days gone by Europe was 
spurred to action by the fiery eloquence of Peter the Hermit, who 
proclaimed that the holy places across the sea must be rescued from 
the hands of the infidel. To-day the issues are yet greater, for 
the decision is to lie between the forces of civilisation and those of 
barbarism and servitude. Christianity itself, that triumphant 
opponent of slavery, is being attacked by forces which bear grim 
resemblance to the Scriptural representation of the future anti- 
christ. Our countrymen we call to a new crusade. The enemy 
is without the gate, ay! and within. So the Cross surmounts 
our badge ; we have adopted the Latin motto ‘ Fides fortitudo,’ 
of old emblazoned on the banners of those who fought for the same 
cause ; and we take as our battle-cry ‘ For King and Country.’ 


R. B. D. BLAKENEY, 
President, British Fascists. 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT IN FAR-EASTERN 
POLITICS 


THE correlation between cause and effect may not be so obvious 
in human affairs as, say, in chemistry, owing to the long periods 
that often intervene between the antecedent cause and the full 
development of its effects; the connection exists all the same, 
and no student of world politics can afford to ignore it. 

Thus, when Dom Sebastian, King of Portugal, led his ill-fated 
expedition into Morocco, 1578—resulting in the destruction of 
his army, his own death, and, three years later, the forcible seizure 
of Portugal by King Philip of Spain, a humiliating experience still 
sorrowfully referred to by patriotic Portuguese as the ‘sixty 
years’ captivity ’"—this terrible episode was fraught with conse- 
* quences undreamt of by the wise men of that epoch, the true 
significance of which has even now been scarcely realised. 

Even well-informed writers and careful students of world 
affairs are still wont to regard Sebastian’s crazy escapade— 
together with its sequel, the Spanish usurpation—as simply a 
curious matter of ancient history, an isolated event which scarcely 
influenced the current of human affairs outside the Peninsula, and 
of insufficient importance to justify any prolonged investigation 
into its effects on world history. 

The more immediate result of the subjugation of Portugal by 
Spain was the equipment of the ‘ Invincible Armada’ by King 
Philip II., in conjunction with his helpless tool, Portugal—at the 
instigation of the Papacy—to crush the growing power of Pro- 
testantism in one of its strongholds. The miscarriage of this 
pseudo-pious project, however, by the destruction of the Armada, 
reduced the navies of Spain and Portugal for a time to impotence, 
with results alike in Europe and in the Far East of the most 
far-reaching nature, 

The Portuguese, it may be well to remind the reader, had 
already, through the enterprise of their adventurous navigators, 
discovered and opened up an ocean highway to the Far East, thus 
securing for themselves a very lucrative trade, of which Lisbon 
became the headquarters as well as the chief distributing centre 
for the produce of Eastern lands. This naturally excited a desire 
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amongst other Powers, not only to secure a share in the new 
source of wealth, but to wrest from Portugal the monopoly she 
had hitherto enjoyed. 

It was in the Eastern seas—strange to relate, on the shores of 
Japan—that the tidal wave of European politics set in motion by 
these events broke first of all, with most momentous results. The 
subsequent events may be briefly described. 

First, it may be well to recall the fact that amongst 
the Jesuit missionaries who followed the Portuguese navigators 
into the Eastern seas was the celebrated Francis Xavier. And 
with such remarkable success did that zealous propagandist 
spread abroad the doctrines of the Christian religion that to 
superficial observers it seemed as if the whole of Japan was about 
to be gathered into the fold of the Roman Church. 

Scarcely, however, had that persuasive preacher taken his 
departure, to seek elsewhere the crown of martyrdom denied him 
in the island kingdom, than its temporal rulers were seized with 
the suspicion that the so-called ‘ saving of souls ’ was not the sole 
quest of the missionaries ; that, in short, they were aspiring to 
earthly dominion as well. And circumstances presently arose 
which not only confirmed these suspicions, but brought the alien 
propagandists into collision with the authorities. 

Difficulties had already arisen through the refusal of the 
missionaries to baptise the Prince unless he consented to give up 
his harem—a proposal which touched him in the quick. What 
brought matters to a climax, however, was the naive admission 
of a Spaniard, who, on being asked by the Prince : ‘ How is it that 
your king has managed to possess himself of half the world ? ’ 
incautiously replied: ‘ He sends priests to win the people ; his 
troops are next sent to join the native Christians, and the conquest 
is then easy.’ The sequel to this admission, so tradition avers, 
was an oath on the Prince’s part ‘ that not a priest should be left 
alive in his dominions.’ This is certain: that on June 25, 1587, 
the first edict for the expulsion of the Jesuits was signed ; and the 
date of this edict—mark the coincidence—was the year preceding 
the destruction of the ‘Invincible Armada’ off the coast of 
Britain. The edict of 1587 was renewed in 1596, and resulted in 
a fierce persecution of native Christians. 

This changed attitude of the Japanese was due in no small 
measure to the arrival of the Dutch, which happened in so strange 
a manner that, as Captain Sherard Osborne justly remarks : 

The hand of Providence seems apparent in a course of events that pre- 
vented the Jesuits from acquiring an influence they might have utilised in a 
manner familiar to all who have studied the history of the Inquisition at Goa. 

The advent of the Hollanders at this critical period came about 
in this wise. In the course of their trade with the Portuguese, the 
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Dutchmen had been impressed with the immense wealth derived 
from the island kingdom of Japan, amounting, according to 
Kaempfer, to 300 tons of gold per annum, besides the unconsidered 
trifles picked up by the merchants conducting the trade. Deem- 
ing themselves as good men and as hardy mariners as the Portu- 
guese, the Dutchmen became inspired with the desire of plunging 
their own spoon into that same tempting pudding, ‘ in spite of the 
hostility of the Dons, the Bulls of the Pope, or the fires of the 
Inquisition,’ as an old writer puts it. 

Accordingly, in 1598, a squadron of five ships was despatched 
by the Dutch East India Company, under command of Master 
Jaque Mahay, in the good ship Evasmus—a name especially dear 
to all Dutchmen, and then of deeper significance than might be 
inferred from the indifference of modern seamen to the names of 
their ships—the object of the expedition being for the intro- 
duction of Reformation principles, in opposition to those promul- 
gated by the Jesuit missionaries, and for the opening up of trade 
with the East, seeing that Erasmus, to quote an old author, 
‘had attacked the Pope’s crown and the monks’ bellies.’ 

The interest attaching to the voyage is enhanced, moreover, 
by the fact of the squadron being piloted by an English seaman— 
one William Adams— born in Gillingham, one mile from Chat- 
ham, where the Queen’s ships do lie,’ according to his own state- 


ment. And he goes on to explain his presence on board the 
Dutchman thus : 


I was, from the age of twelve, brought up in Limehouse, near London, 
being ’prentice twelve years to one master Nicholas Diggins, and have 
served in the place of master and pilot in his Majesty’s ships; and about 
eleven or twelve years served the Worshipful Company of Barbary Mer- 
chants, until the Indian Traffic from Holland began; in which traffic I was 
desirous to make a little experience of the small knowledge which God hath 
given me. 


The voyage proved disastrous, only one vessel, the Charity, 
with Adams on board, reaching her destination : 


On the 11th of April, 1600, we saw the high land of Japan near Bungo ; 

. Many country barks came aboard us, the people whereof we willingly 
let come, having no force to resist them ; and at this place we came to an 
anchor, 
the voyage having lasted one year and ten months. 

As a matter of fact, the Charity was not the first Dutch ship 
to arrive in Far-Eastern waters. In 1594, the King of Spain, who 
ruled in Portugal during the ‘ sixty years’ captivity,’ having closed 
the port of Lisbon to Dutch shipping—for the double purpose of 
injuring Portuguese trade and punishing the Hollanders for their 
heretical back slidings—one Cornelius Houtman, a Dutchman 
who had been employed by the Portuguese as a pilot in the Indian 
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seas, and had suffered punishment at the hands of the Inquisition, 
navigated a Dutch squadron round the Cape of Good Hope to 
the East Indies. 

Reverting to Will Adams. The advent of a strange ship 
having been reported to the Emperor, commands were issued for 
Adams and another sailor to be brought into his presence ; and 
the interview is thus described by the Kentish man: ‘I showed 
him the name of our country, and that our land had long sought 
the East Indies’; and having explained the purely mercantile 
object of the expedition, the Emperor, Adams tells us, asked if 
‘our country had wars, to which I replied, ‘‘ Yea, with the 
Spaniards and Portuguese,’ being at peace with all other nations.” ’ 

What is not very clear is whether Adams was speaking as an 
Englishman or as an employee of the Dutch when he referred to 
‘our country ’ and ‘ our land ’ in reply to the Emperor’s question, 
both England and Holland being at war with the Spaniards, and 
their helpless tools, the Portuguese. 

The appearance of trade rivals on the scene in the shape of the 
Dutch, naturally incensed the Portuguese ; while the anger of the 
Jesuits was aroused by the fact of the new-comers belonging to 
what they charitably styled an ‘heretical nation.’ Under such 
untoward conditions the Hollanders could scarcely expect to be 
received with open arms ; and there is nothing surprising in the 
statement of Will Adams that, 

After we had been at Bungo from five to six days, a Portugal Jesuit, 
with other Portugals, and some Japanese that were Christians (in name), 
came from a place called Nangasaki, which was ill for us, the Portugals 
being our mortal enemies, who reported that we were pirates, and were 
not in the way of merchandising. 


The Portugals, in short, took care to paint the new arrivals very 
black indeed. 

The Emperor, undecided what to do, sent Adams and his 
companion off to prison, where they were kept under observation 
for thirty-nine days ; the Jesuits and Portuguese in the mean- 
while, with nice Christian charity, used their best endeavours to 
have them treated as thieves and rascals, declaring, wrote Adams, 
that, ‘if justice was executed upon us, it would terrify the rest of 
our nation from coming there any more ; and to this intent they 
daily sued his Majesty to cut us off.’ 

The pagan, however, proved less bloodthirsty than the priests, 
‘for, praise be to God ior ever and ever,’ piously exclaims the 
Kentish man, ‘ the Emperor answered them, that because their 
two countries were at war was no reason why, to please the 
Portugals, he should slay Dutch and English.’ 


1 During the Spanish usurpation the Portuguese suffered for the crimes of 


their masters. 
Vor. XCVII—No. 575 L 
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Eventually the two seamen were liberated, and permitted to 
rejoin their ship. In course of time, Adams, who must have been 
a man of tact and address, albeit a sailor, acquired great influence 
at court, so that when, a few years later, more Dutch ships 
arrived, they were well received by the Japanese, and, through 
the good offices of Will Adams, were granted certain trade privi- 
leges, together with the use of the port of Firando. 

Though happy enough in the land of his involuntary adoption 
—which he was fated never to leave—Adams was not unmindful 
of his native country, and wrote home, from time to time, urging 
his countrymen to open up trade with the island kingdom. And 
when, on June 11, 1613, a vessel bearing the red cross of England 
arrived, his joy was great. This vessel was the Clove, of London, 
one of the pioneer ships of the newly formed East India Company, 
commanded by Captain Saris, bearing a letter from King James, 
along with presents for the Emperor, who received the new 
arrivals very graciously on presenting themselves at Yeddo. 
Before quitting the country a_treaty, embodying the most impor- 
tant privileges hitherto conceded to a foreign Power, was obtained ; 
and Captain Saris carried back with him a letter from the Taikoon, 
expressing a desire to cultivate the friendship of King James, with 
a promise that his subjects should be heartily welcomed, and 
applauding much their worthiness and skill as navigators. An 
English factory was established at Firando, and all the omens 
were favourable to the opening up of the island empire to foreign 
trade and friendly intercourse. 

Captain Saris returned to England in a very optimistic frame 
of mind, bringing home, it is recorded, so highly coloured an 
account of the Japanese, and the prospects of trade, that a mer- 
chant of the city of London was induced to read that account to 
King James, who, after listening to it, ‘roundly declared that he 
did not believe a word of it.’ 

What then, it may be asked, dashed all these bright hopes to 
the ground, and, worse still, sealed up the island empire to foreign 
intercourse to a time almost within living memory? The story 
is writ so large in the annals of European intercourse with Japan 
that he who runs may read ; it may be epitomised as follows : 

The year after the arrival of the Clove, of the East India 
Company’s service, a most relentless persecution of priests and 
Christian converts broke out (1614), terminating in the expulsion 
of the Jesuits, and the virtual imprisonment of the Portuguese 
traders on the island of Decima, off Nagasaki (1635). In this 
degrading situation, the Portuguese, at the instigation, so they 
declared, of their successful rivals, the Dutch, who would be 
nothing loth to pay off old scores, were subjected to every sort of 
indignity. 
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Matters were brought to a climax by a rebellion fomented by 
the Portuguese. This proved the last straw on the back of the 
long-suffering Japanese. And under the bloody ruins of Simbarra 
the intriguing Portuguese were destroyed with priests and 
converts. 

The root cause of all these troubles was the attitude of the 
Portuguese clergy, who, both at home and abroad, as explained 
by the author of the ‘ Hulsean Prize Essay ’ (1850), 
suffered themselves to be led astray by the attractions of party intrigues 
and prospects of political power, so as to look upon themselves as members 
of conflicting earthly kingdoms rather than of the Church universal ; 
while the priesthood, perverted by the fatal temptations of ecclesiastical 
sway, and the influence of a materialised religion, united itself more and 
more with the secular spirit, instead of imparting to an erring world the 
benefits of pure Christianity. 


And the author goes on to point out that 


It was scarcely to be expected that Japanese officials should bestow 
any great attention on the exhortations of prelates who devoted all their 
powers to political intrigue, and did not scruple to assemble and conduct 
fratricidal armies ; or that they should be able to account for the lament- 
able variance between the precepts and example of their would-be spiritual 
guides. 

The dreadful massacre above mentioned occurred in 1640. 
By a remarkable coincidence, the same year witnessed one of the 
most notable events in Portuguese annals—the successful revolu- 
tion by which the nation threw off the galling and detested yoke 
of Spain, and placed John, Duke of Braganza, on the long-vacant 
throne. Many years were destined to elapse, however, before 
Portugal recovered from the condition of utter impotence to 
which she had been reduced by the Spanish usurpation. Mean- 
while the Dutch seized most of their Far-Eastern possessions— 
to be wrested from the Hollanders later on by Great Britain— 
with the result that the only possessions remaining in Portuguese 
hands at the present time in Eastern seas are the small island 
of Macao, off Canton, and the derelict city of Goa, with a small 
tract of territory on the west coast of India. 

And what of the English? During the years succeeding the 
visit of Captain Saris in the Clove their attention was too much 
engrossed by troubles at home, culminating in the war between 
King and Parliament, to spare either the time or the means for 
safeguarding their interests in the Eastern seas; and when, 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, another vessel of the 
East India Company sought to reopen the factory at Firando,? 

® Hirado, or Firando, a Japanese island in the Strait of Korea. It was the 
chief Portuguese settlement in the archipelago, and is noted for the missionary 
labours of Francis Xavier. The Dutch had a trading fort from 1609 to 1640 


(Times Gazetteer of the World). 
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which had been closed during the troubles at home, the agents, 
though received with civility, were refused all trading facilities, 
the Japanese giving as the reason that the reigning King of 
England (Charles II.) was married to a daughter of the King of 
Portugal (Catherine of Braganza) whose subjects had recently 
been expelled from Japan. 

A handful of Dutch merchants alone remained in Japan, 
confined under humiliating conditions on the island of Decima, 
oft Nagasaki, where, by an edict of the year 1642, they had been 
ordered by the Japanese authorities to take up their abode, in 
succession to the Portuguese who had been recently expelled. 
On this confined space ‘ you will cease to observe the Sabbath,’ 
so ran the mandate, ‘ and on all points be guided by the instruc- 
tions you will receive from the lords of Firando.’ The poor 
Dutchmen went tamely enough to their prison, and ‘ though 
the most enterprising seamen of that day,’ wrote Captain Sherard 
Osborne, ‘ Japanese gold kobangs and copper bars reconciled 
them to the contumely they must endure, if they desired to share 
in those good things; and they bore it,’ he adds, ‘ with all the 
phlegm and patience of their race, for two centuries.’ And when 
later the English tried to reoccupy their factory and resume 
trade, the selfish Dutchmen, oblivious of their indebtedness to an 
Englishman * (Will Adams) for having obtained first footing in 
the island kingdom, utilised such little influence as they could 
now boast of for the purpose of excluding their rivals. 

Thus matters remained for nearly 200 years, until the arrival 
of the American naval mission in Japanese waters, and the 
resultant treaty of March 1854, followed by one with Great 
Britain in October, by which certain ports were opened to European 
commerce, and the hitherto hermetically sealed island kingdom 
rendered, once again, accessible for purposes of trade or travel. 

And what of Portugal, to the domineering conduct and 
intrigues of whose priests and churchmen Europe was indebted 
for the isolation of Japan for nearly two centuries? When at 
length she emerged from the ‘ sixty years’ captivity ’ the nation 
was a mere wreck of its former self. Gone was its fleet, swallowed 
up in the stormy Atlantic, with that of Spain, in the latter’s 
futile attempt to impose its rule and religion, in the interests of 
the Papacy, on Great Britain; gone was its treasure, for the 
Portuguese had been ‘ bled white’ in the promotion of Spanish 
ambitions. And, worse than all in the eyes of Orientals, gone 
was its prestige throughout the East. Impotence was to be the 
lot henceforward of the nation that had shown the way to the 


* During the year 1918 a monument was erected by the Japanese Government 
to the memory of Will Adams, as a token of its ‘appreciation of his services to 
Japan. 
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Golden East, and once had exercised lordship over vast territories 
and peoples, ‘ from which condition,’ as a well-known native writer 
pathetically remarks, ‘ she has never yet been able to raise herself.’ 

As an administrator of native races the disappearance of 
Portugal as a serious competitor for world power is scarcely to be 
deplored. The simple truth is that, in the endeavour to satisfy 
the national craving for dominion, she went too far; and when 
her king, Dom Sebastian (who had been taught by his pastors and 
masters ‘ that it was his duty to propagate Christianity by fire and 
sword, and, inflamed with that belief, invaded Africa, and perished 
with the flower of his kingdom in the mad crusade,’ according to 
a Portuguese Secretary of State) subjected his kingdom to a greater 
strain than it could stand, the whole imposing fabric of Far- 
Eastern possessions built up by the enterprise, skill, and daring 
of Portuguese seamen in times past, collapsed. No other result 
was to be expected when a nation numbering under two millions 
aspired to rule huge continents. 

Nor were the pro-consuls sent out by the mother-country to 
govern overseas possessions invariably of a type to command the 
love and esteem of the native races entrusted to their care. It is 
notorious that many colonial governors and administrators dis- 
played a marked incapacity for moulding and influencing for 
good, or even civilising, the vast populations committed to their 
charge. It was the result of wide experience of the methods of 
Portuguese colonial administrators, and observation of the conse- 
quences arising therefrom, in times past, that moved that able 
officer, the late Captain Sherard Osborne, to wrath : 

One can only rejoice in the decay [he wrote indignantly] and pray for 
the total annihilation of a people who, like the Portuguese, so sadly abused 
the mission the Almighty called upon them to fulfil, when to them were 


first given the keys of the Golden East, its docile millions, and untold 
riches. 


The views of European statesmen in regard to their responsi- 
bility for the treatment meted out to native races by officials sent 
to administer colonial possessions have altered widely since the 
wild, rough times to which Captain Sherard Osborne refers in 
this crushing indictment; and much greater care is now 
exercised in the choice of administrators. The Portuguese, for 
example, in recent years, have entrusted the care of their extensive 
African possessions to extremely able men, who carry out their 
duties in a manner that would reflect credit on any parent 
State. Let it not be suppcsed that our own colonies were 
formerly administered in accordance with enlightened modern 
standards. One has only to dip into Pepys’ Tangier Diary at the 
time when that rough and brutal soldier, Percy Kirke, commanded 
the ill-fated fortress, to learn something about the iniquities, not 
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only tolerated, but openly practised, there. We read of an un- 
fortunate Jew and his wife who came from Spain to escape the 
Inquisition, and had the misfortune to offend the Governor, 
who sent them back, ‘ swearing they should be burnt.’ On their 
return they were both taken to the Inquisition and burnt. 
‘ Which shows Kirke to be a very brute,’ is the diarist’s comment. 
Macaulay tells us that, though Kirke flogged the soldiers with 
merciless severity, he indemnified them by permitting them to 
sleep on watch, reel drunk about the streets, and to rob, beat, 
and insult the merchants and civilians.’ Kirke appointed one 
Roberts as parish reader, ‘ who will swear, drink, etc., as freely as 
any man in the town,’ according to Dr. Ken, who accompanied 
the diarist to Tangier. The reason for this piece of favouritism 
was ‘ because he is brother to Mrs. Collier, Kirke’s mistress.’ Small 
wonder that Pepys and Dr. Ken should have ‘a great discourse 
on the viciousness of the place, and its being time for God Almighty 
to destroy it,’ like another Sodom or Gomorrah. The morality 
of the place must have got to a very low ebb when a man of the 
world like Pepys could write to a friend at home: ‘ With sorrow 
and indignation I speak ; it is a place of the world I would last 
wish to send a young man but to hell.’ 

International jealousies survived in the Golden East to the 
very last, and were often fanned into flame on the slightest provoca- 


tion as a means of tripping up a trade rival. Thus we find Lord 
Macartney, who conducted an embassy from the East India 
Company to the Emperor of China, in 1792, complaining to the 
Directors of the hostility of the Portuguese. In a letter, dated 
‘Canton, Dec. 23rd, 1793,’ he wrote : 


It was not natural to expect that the Portuguese, whom we take every 
occasion to assist and protect in Europe, should suffer their religious 
bigotry and local jealousy to operate upon their conduct to our prejudice. 


As it was in the beginning of European intercourse with the 
once ‘Golden’ East, so it is at the present time. He would bea 
bold man, indeed, who—in view of the disgraceful scenes witnessed 
at the last Olympic Sports—ventured to assert that international 
jealousies were dead and buried. 

So far as Portugal is concerned, the fates have exacted a 
terrible retribution for her treatment of the ‘ docile millions ’ over 
whem she once claimed dominion, for the conduct of her 
representatives towards Will Adams in 1600, and for their 
behaviour to a British embassy in 1793. Portugal has passed 
through some bitter trials since those far-distant times. But 
nations, like individuals, are slow to profit by experience. 


TEIGNMOUTH. 
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THE VIVISECTION OF DOGS 


OF all domesticated animals the dog confessedly ranks highest 
as the special friend of man. First employed for purposes of 
obvious utility, he took that place in ages long preceding those of 
which we have historical record, and has filled it ever since. Long 
before the cat appeared at our firesides, before monkeys, parrots, 
guinea-pigs and their like became familiar objects in our dwellings, 
man learned to value, to appreciate, and to love the sovereign 
moral qualities of his fidus Achates, his alter ego, I might almost 
say his twin soul, the incomparable dog. 

That being so, it becomes highly important and even necessary 
to examine and consider judicially from every point of view the 
continued use of this noble creature for those numerous laboratory 
purposes which are covered by the single term ‘ vivisection ’: all 
the more pressingly that we know this practice to have acquired 
enormous vogue, daily increasing, throughout the whole civilised 
world. ‘ Vivisection’ is a revolting word, and denotes many 
diverse practices, associated in the main with unspeakable 
cruelties. It may be succinctly defined as the exploitation of 
animals, whether sub-human or human, in the supposed interests 
of science, whether for the advancement of knowledge or for 
tests, chemical, physiological, or psychological. In the great 
majority of cases the sub-human creatures are involved ; but it 
is by no means restricted to these. Experimentation has been 
extensively resorted to for children, women and men, very largely 
in Germany, America, France and Italy, to a smaller extent in 
this country. 

I think we shall all agree that, so far as humanity and kindness 
are concerned, the dog presents an enormously strong claim to 
entire exemption from vivisectional practices in any of their forms. 
But science declines to recognise such considerations, however 
forcible. It—or at least its most accredited devotees and pro- 
fessors—proclaims with no uncertain sound that such a course is 
quite impossible; that, if this were generally adopted, human 
progress in the acquisition of knowledge would be entirely barred. 
I propose now to examine the evidence on which these assertions 
—which I hold to be altogether ‘erroneous—are based, consider- 

I5I 
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ing everything, so far as possible, from the purely scientific point 
of view. True and genuine science I take to stand in the first 
place for the highest attainable accuracy and veracity, secondly 
for perfect impartiality. 

But first let us take the assertions themselves as made to the 
last Royal Commission on Vivisection (vide Report). Sir Thomas 
Lauder Brunton said (Q. 7067) that dogs are essential to scientific 
research. Professor Schafer (Q. 10,250) fully concurred. Professor 
C. J. Martin, Director of the Lister Institute, proffered (Q. 11,821) 
four reasons why the dog should not be excluded from laboratory 
research: (1) Physiology would be seriously handicapped by 
considerations of cost. Monkeys and apes are dear; the dog is 
cheap; and the physiologist must have access to animals of 
varying size. (2) Researches on rabies and hydrophobia. (3) Dis- 
temper, hydatids, and malignant jaundice, diseases of the dog 
itself. (4) Ankylostoma (miner’s worm) infests the dog, and also 
works havoc among miners. Research needed. (Order of reasons 
changed, italics not in original.) 

Now supposing a cultured and open-minded man, who has 
previously devoted no attention to the technical study which all 
vivisection problems involve, to inquire into this moot proposal 
for exempting the dog, he will find himself face to face with two 
vital questions. These are : 

I. Viewing the profound differences in structure between man 
and the dog, how can experiments on the latter have any scientific 
bearing on the former ? 

II. Have experiments on the dog hitherto recorded advanced 
human knowledge ? 

He finds on the threshold of his inquiry that these structural 
differences are very material indeed; to say nothing of living 
habits. Both man and the dog are mammalia. But the latter 
walks on all fours, and is a terrestrial creature, whereas man has 
at least an arboreal ancestry. 

The arterial system of each is profoundly distinct. Whenever 
a human being has to undergo amputation at the hip joint, he or 
she would almost immediately perish from hemorrhage unless 
the most elaborate precautions had been previously taken. Far 
otherwise with the dog. Lawson Tait, the most original operating 
surgeon of the nineteenth century, says : 

I once saw the leg of a favourite dog amputated at the hip joint on 
account of disease, and when the limb was removed not a single vessel 
bled. Without sedulous precaution a human being would perish of 
hzemorrhage under the same circumstances within a few seconds. 

Note the different effect of drugs. Morphia contracts the pupil 
of man; that of the dog first dilates, then contracts. Calomel 
increases the bile-flow of man, not of the dog. The woody night- 
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shade is a deadly poison to canines ; it is rarely or never fatal to 
ourselves. The dog can take an ounce of aconite leaves and 
seeds with impunity ; that dose would kill several human beings. 
Guarana produces a sort of intoxication in dogs; it has no such 
effect on us. 

The heart of the dog has an intermittent pulsation, not regu- 
lar, as with ourselves. This functional difference is particularly 
emphasised by the relative susceptibility to chloroform. When a 
man dies under the anesthetic administration of chloroform, it 
is from heart failure; and there generally proves to have been 
fatty degeneration of the muscle structure. However, he inhales 
the drug with impunity in many thousand instances. (The 
mortality was once officially given as one death in 8000 cases. 
But I think this is an under-estimate.) Not so the dog. He dies 
under chloroform almost immediately (evidence of Dr. Pritchard, 
Q. 798). Yet no one would accuse him of possessing a weak or 
degenerate heart ! 

When we pass to other organs, the same difference markedly 
obtains. A surgical colleague of mine once operated on sundry 
dogs to procure intestinal anastomosis. They did not ‘turn a 
hair’; survived to all appearance vigorous and happy. Then he 
proceeded to the identical procedure on patients under his care 
in hospital ; and everyone promptly succumbed. 

Here is the great Sir Frederick Treves’ evidence on the subject 
(British Medical Journal, November 5, 1895) : 


Many years ago I carried out on the Continent sundry operations on 
the intestines of dogs; but such are the differences between the human 
and canine bowel that when I came to operate on man I found I was much 
hampered by my experience, that I had everything to unlearn, and that 
my experiments had done little but unfit me to deal with the human 
intestine. 


Mr. R. J. Cowen, a surgeon who gave evidence before the last 
Royal Commission on Vivisection, points out in detail other 
structural differences (Appendix to Fourth Report, pp. 248-249). 
The dog’s teeth are differently shaped and placed. His digestive 
tract is very much shorter than man’s, and the digestive juices 
‘a great deal more concentrated and more powerful.’ The brain 
contains more phosphorus. 

It is thus sufficiently evident that such a vast structural and 
functional gulf exists between man and the dog as absolutely to 
invalidate all inferences drawn from experiments on the latter to 
the former. No scientific inference 1s possible in the least. This 
conclusion was confirmed by the late Professor Rutherford, than 
whom we can find no higher authority in physiological matters. 
He said, referring to dog experiments (Q. 2966) : ‘ The experiment 
must also be tried on man before a conclusion can be made.’ Also 
by Professor Starling, of University College, though his answer 
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was on the general question and the influence of drugs: ‘ The 
final experiment must take place on man.’ 

But here will naturally arise the query, ‘If not of utility to 
man, are not these experiments of value to the dog itself, for the 
cure of canine diseases?’ The answer again is entirely in the 
negative. So far no beneficial results have been attained in any 
direction ; there is all-round failure. The proposed ‘ protective 
treatment against distemper’ was investigated by a committee 
of eminent veterinary surgeons and shown to be worthless 
(Veterinary Counter-practice, 5th ed.). That is the most pro- 
minent instance of failure. Ditto with ‘ malignant jaundice.’ 

I need hardly mention rabies and hydrophobia, inasmuch as 
science has shown these to be antiquated superstitions, and no 
more. The symptoms formerly supposed to indicate rabies in 
the dog are due generally to intestinal parasites, less frequently 
to actual ill-usage and starvation. Those of hydrophobia in the 
human are invariably caused by suggestion, expectancy, and fear. 
A typical example is the case quoted by Mrs. Hedley Thomson in 
Pasteur or Béchamp ; where eighteen years elapsed between the 
dog’s bite and the death. The two questions above meet then, 
in both instances, with emphatic negation. 

Let us, however, see what has taken place, and still continues 
to take place, in the laboratory even of humane and nominally 
restrictive Britain; much more in foreign countries, where no 
restriction is interposed by the law. Be it noted also that this 
laboratory is an appanage, not only of public institutions and 
medical schools, but also of the manufacturing chemist, whose 
name is Legion. Before the war over 100,000 dogs perished 
annually in the laboratories of Germany alone. There must have 
been a material increase since. 

The attitude of professed scientists towards any thought of 
humanity may be estimated by the well-known dictum of Magnan 
that ‘ consideration for the sensations of the animals themselves 
is a species of insanity.’ Dr. Klein (Q. 3539) told our Royal Com- 
mission that he had ‘no regard at all’ to the sufferings of the 
animals. Examples of their curious psychology may be found in 
Q. 2388, where Dr. Burdon Sanderson thinks that baking cats 
alive would not cause them extraordinary pain, and in Q. 2158, 
where Dr. Pavy maintains that a frog boiled alive would not 
greatly suffer. Such mentality can hardly be considered normal. 
If it were so, that would be of unspeakably bad augury for 
future civilisation. 

Sir John Rose Bradford is a distinguished physician and medical 
teacher, a member of the Advisory Committee under the Vivi- 
section Act; was a recent Conservative candidate for London 
University. The Journal of Physiology (xxiii. No. 6) records his 
experiments on forty-nine female fox terriers. Chloroform and 
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morphia were used as anesthetics for the operation itself, but 
could not of course affect the subsequent suffering, and Sir Henry 
Morris (late President of the Royal College of Surgeons) has 
expressed his opinion that morphia is not an anesthetic. Pieces 
were cut out of the kidneys, and the animals were mutilated in 
various ways. ‘In the case of one dog the operator cut a piece 
out of the kidney, and then tried to graft the piece and make it 
grow on another part of the inside.’ Two terriers had the kidneys 
mutilated three separate times after an interval. One lingered 
thirty-six days; the others perished after shorter varying periods. 
Needless to add that the experiments added nothing to our scien- 
tific knowledge. The atrocious experiments by Crile on fourteen 
dogs in Sir Victor Horsley’s laboratory are too well known to 
need quoting in detail. 

Professor Schafer used ten dogs for drowning experiments. 
Numbers have been employed for experiments involving starva- 
tion or extreme fatigue. Carrell, of Chicago, transplanted a dog’s 
kidney to its neck, the ureter to the gullet. Jean Louis Brachet, 
Professor of Physiology at the Ecole de Médecine, Paris, thus 
describes one experiment : 

I inspired a dog with the greatest aversion for me by plaguing and 
inflicting some pain or other upon it as often as I saw it. . . . I put out 
itseyes. I could then appear before it without its manifesting any aversion. 
. . . I destroyed the drum of its ears, and disorganised the internal ear 
as much as I could ; and when an intense inflammation which was excited 
had rendered it deaf, I filled up its ears with wax. 


This hideous torture was repeated on a second dog. 

Sensitive English people will shudder at cruelties reported 
from abroad ; and the public commonly plume themselves with 
the reflection that such deeds under the restrictions of the Vivi- 
section Act, 1876, are impossible in Britain. Existing facts 
warrant no such belief in the least. No law of modern times has 
more patently failed in the aims which its instigator (the late 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe) set herself to accomplish, or has 
worked more to effect purposes directly opposite. She desired to 
protect the animals. The Bill has done hardly anything in that 
direction. It has accomplished a very great deal in directly pro- 
tecting the vivisector, and towards encouraging his pursuits. 

Miss Cobbe thought at the outset of her noble crusade—as 
does probably the man or woman in the street still—that vivi- 
sectional research was more or less occasional, and was under- 
taken only to elucidate some obscure problem in science. She 
speedily learnt that this was an entire mistake ; that vivisection 
is a trade, a commercial pursuit, carried on continuously by a 
special class of persons, female as well as male, who thus earn a 
livelihood ; that commonly science has no concern at all in the 
matter. 
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With the aid of Lord Shaftesbury, the leading humanitarian’ 
of his generation, Miss Cobbe set on foot a Bill which would have" 
afforded a considerable measure of protection to the animals. It” 
was approved by the Government, and all promised well. Then 
suddenly 3000 doctors came forward in protest ; and the details | 
of the proposed legislation were changed, root and branch. 

Consequently the nett results have been exactly the opposite’ 
of those sought. The enactments as to anesthesia may perhaps) 
have prevented a certain amount of animal suffering; but they} 
are easily evaded by any who desire to do so, by reason of the | 
many exceptions tabulated. They certainly preclude promiscuous 
vivisection. But prosecution for cruelty must take place within 
six months of the deed; and as any report of the experiment is 
very rarely published for that period afterwards, the futility of 
the provision is obvious. Moreover, it cannot be instituted with- 
out the consent of the Home Secretary, not always easy to obtain. 7 
Small wonder that no prosecution under the Act has ever yet | 
succeeded. Occasionally we read of a vivisector censured. That 
is always on some technicality. Lastly—this is the reductio ad 
absurdum of the whole legislation—inspectors appointed under ™ 
the Act have always been members of the same fraternity, imbued — 
with vivisectional ideas, known to favour vivisection methods and ~ 
pursuits. No legislative enactment has ever constituted a more 
patent sham and false pretence. 
aaj What, then, is the conclusion at which on these premises, © 
inconvertible and not disputed save by persons who have direct 
commercial interests in the opposite direction, we must logically 
arrive ? The dog is wholly useless for purposes of really scientific — 
experiment, whether affecting human beings or its own kind. § 
Research with it has not only failed to increase our knowledge in © 
any single degree, but has led eminent surgeons, to say nothing | 
of observers less practically important, astray very seriously. 

Reported records of experimentation therewith trample on 
every nature! instinct of humanity, and constitute a hideous 
blot on modern civilisation. They have tended gravely to arrest, 
if not entirely to pervert, man’s higher evolution, intellectual as 
well as moral, in the chain of animated beings. Even the slightest 
judicial investigation of this grave question amply warrants us in 
endorsing most emphatically Lord Banbury’s plea for the total 
exemption of the dog, our friend, champion, and often actual 
preserver, from liability to vivisectional proceedings in any shape 
whatever. 

HERBERT SNOW. 
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